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TWO TYPICAL 


FRAME-FOOD CHILDREN 


Their Mother, Mrs. F. Bayes, of 
Victoria Street, Irthlingborough, 
wrote :— 


**My little boys, Cyril and Fric, have been 
brought up on Frame Food, Their health has 
always been all that can be desired. They are 
pictures of health and strength, well built and 








very sturdy.” 


in 1-lb. Tins, 1/-, from Chemists and Grocers everywhere. 


A SAMPLE TIN of this Famous Food for Infants and lovalids and 
our celebrated Dictary FREE. Please mention this magazine. 


FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd., Standen Rd., Southfields, LONDON, S.W. 



































The Most Delicious of 
Breakfast Beverages. 


A complete concentrated food in powder form (hot milk to be added without 
boiling) composed of pure Cocoa (semi-digested), Malt Extract, Fresh Cow’s 
Milk, and Fresh Egys; also containing Lecithin, a brain and nerve tonic 
of the greatest value. This invaluable principle (organic phosphorus) is 
from the yolk of egg, but is always destroyed by ordinary cooking processes. 


OVALTINE 


“THE NEW LIQUID FOOD” 


contains every element necessary to sustain and increase strength and stimulate 
brain power. It is food—all food—for muscle, nerve and bone, Its exquisite 
flavour makes it a treat for the young and acceptable to invalids and convalescents. 


Z ke fc fuls free. end td. .stz 
FREE SAMPLES, p'Wisvex Ph. 1& 3 Leonard St, City Ra. London, E.C. 
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“The work is done. Good-bye !—good-bye!” 
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SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


APPOINTED EDITOR OF THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE 1896; 


RETIRES MARCH 1909. 


FTER a strenuous career Sir 
A Douglas Straight is retiring from 
the Editorship of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette, that famous journal which has 
made so much history, and numbered 
amongst its contributors many of the 
most brilliant and distinguished men and 
women of its time —how naturally one 
falls into the Shandonian vein! It is a 
creation that sprang originally from 
Thackeray’s brain, as every reader of 
Pendennis knows. <A picture of its in 
ception by that improvident Bohemian, 
Captain Shandon, forms the frontispiece 
to the delightful story, which one sup- 
poses is still read, even in times when 
other men and other manners prevail. 
‘There sits the poor prisoner in his room 
in the Fleet, with his wife and child 
by his side, placidly 


of journalism, affected by a thousand new 
ideas and inventions. Ah! if Captain 
Shandon could present himself at the 
doors of the present quarters of Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette with a poem or a lively 
article for Sir Douglas Straight, how 
startled he would be, battered old Bohe- 
mian that he was! Even Mr. Greenwood 
himself, who, with the aid of Mr. George 
Smith, translated Zhe Pall Mall Gazette 
of fiction into the hard facts of type and 
paper, would feel inclined to despise his 
old quarters in Northumberland Street 
just a few dingy rooms and dark passages. 
And yet those were its aristocratic two- 
penny days, when articles ran to a couple 
of columns apiece, almost as long as a 
pamphlet, and Zhe Pall Mall Gazette 
was really an afternoon paper which met 
the men at their clubs, 





inditing a prospectus of 
The Pall Mall Gazette 
of his fancy, to be 
written “by gentlemen 
for gentlemen,” Alnas- 
charthathe was, evidently 
enjoying the attractions 
which he is offering so 
profusely to readers and 
advertisers. ‘The Captain 
was a genius at this sort 
of thing, and in these 
days would have found 
that this particular ac- 
complishment would 
have brought him in 
more than a handsome 








and gave them very 
solid literary food to 
ponder over. Even on 
the very eve of his 
retirement the sixth 
King who has sat on 
the editorial throne has 
seen the Leading Article 
supplanted by the News 
of the Day in the place 
of honour. So do the 
times change, like 
Editors, alas! 

3ut will you walk into 
the Throne Room with 
me and listen to Sir 
Douglas Straight for a 








competency. He would Small beginnings. few minutes? It is a 
have written no more Douglas Straight at the age of four. great privilege, I can 


leading articles or re- 

views, Zhe Anatomy of Melancholy would 
have gone to light the fire with, and the 
Advertisement Agent retained his brilliant 
services at, say, ten thousand a year, on 
which income-tax would gladly have been 
paid. The difference marks the mighty 
changes that have taken place in the world 





assure you, for he is a 
desperately busy man, and always has 
his eye on the little clock which stands 
on his desk, ticking solemnly into its 
master’s ears. “Tis his familiar. He is 
also a man whom it is wisest to see in 
the less strenuous hours of the afternoon. 
The day’s paper is scattered broadcast 
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over the town, he has had an excellent 
lunch, he has heard a good story or two, 
all the early gossip—political, literary, 
social, legal, and theatrical——at one of his 
clubs, he is consequently in good feather, 
and has come back for an hour or two 
to finish his correspondence, and perhaps 
select a few of what are pleasantly called 
“features”—the old friends with new 
faces that are to smile and ogle out of 
to-morrow’s paper. So this is the time, no 
doubt, to catch him in excellent humour. 


MALL 
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He throws open the door, and you are 
ushered in as a favoured visitor. 

“Ha! well, what do you want? What! 
memoirs, at a minute’s notice. Come, 
come, don’t try any of your games with 
me. Just a minute! Sit down,—smoke 
away.” 

At this hour in the afternoon, at all 
events, there is a cheeriness about Sir 
Douglas which warms one, and in those 
sharp, short words of greeting one felt 
that a soft heart was lurking under his 

















Time: 8.40 a.m. The Editor arrives at the office. 


I think if I was a Shandon and wished 
to approach the presence, I should give 
a box of sweets, or cigarettes, or a 
“Wild West” novelette to his attendant 
sprite who sits in a box at the end of 
the passage in which are Sir Douglas’s 
rooms—a very small boy of socialistic 
leanings, to judge by his red tie, with 
very short legs, perhaps unduly curtailed 
by his jacket, but a big pair of eyes, 
enlarged, so I think, by the nature of his 
environment and the need for intense 
watchfulness. Pass him, and all is well. 


smart, coloured waistcoat, though he as 
battled for a living at the Bar of the 
ancient Bailey, stewed in the High Courts 
of India, conducted the multifarious 
and exacting affairs of a responsible 
London newspaper, and can read men 
and women as easily as the fine bold 
print of Zhe Pall Mal/ Gazette. 

I sat down in the big easy-chair by a 
fire that would have delighted Mrs. Battle, 
and, watching him as he bent over his 
epistle, wondered how many men would 
have emerged from such an ordeal and 
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Time; 9.30 a.m. ‘Making up the paper.” 


The Editor begins his day's work, but is suddenly interrupted. 
390 
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come out so fresh, with no acids fizzing 
out of them, no cynicism, though the 
world had been opened out for them like 
an oyster. And though Sir Douglas’s 
head must be like a vast honeycomb, 
whose cells are filled with information, yet 
he has ‘no damned airs of superiority ” 
and vast learning. Ah! what books are 
there like 


SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
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carpet of vivid red and the bright fire. 
You hear all sorts of noises, too, which 
come floating in through the glass and 
the chinks: the horses’ hoofs sounding 
like castanets on the asphalte of the 
court ; voices of many children singing 
anthems in the big school close by; the 
shouts of the cart-boys running a Marathon 
race; the 





the hearts 
of menand 
women? If 
the British 
Museum 
were burnt 
to the 
ground to- 
morrow, 
would not 
the world 
go whizz- 
ing on 
quite com- 
fortably ? 
Would 
you know 
what the 
room _ is 
like from 
which the 
words go 
flying to 
the ends 
of the 
world, 
which is 
also in 
touch with 
them, for, 
as you can 
see by 
looking 
out of the 
big win- 
dows, lines 
and cables 








notes of a 
barrel- 
organ; 
the melan- 
choly cries 
of the 
hawkers; 
the rumble 


of ma- 
chines; 
and the 
low hum 
of London. 
What 
better 


music can 
there be ? 


‘“Now 
then, my 
friend.” 
I am sud- 
denly con- 
scious of 
the gaze 
of a pair 
of shrewd, 
penetra- 
ting brown 
eyes, peer- 
ing at me 
through 
gold - 
rimmed 
glasses 
from round 
the corner 
— Of a roll- 








hang like 
clothes- Sir Douglas, with judicial calm, reads the message of the tape: ‘Don't 
lines over believe a word of it.” 


the court- 

yard in which the famous orange mail-carts 
of The Pall Mall Gazette take their breath 
between the editions. Well, through this 
window you can see high walls, roofs, and 
many a chimney-pot, a good big patch 
of sky, and best of all the ruddy March 
sun swathed in smoke, whose hues 
are reflected in the pictures on the 
walls, and blend harmoniously with the 





top bureau 
standing in 
the recess 
between the window and the wall, which 
forms a sort of fort assailable only on 
one side. , 

“ Now then, my friend.” 

I thought I recognised those tones. 
Where, when, had I heard them? Why, 
at Newgate, to be sure, at the Old Bailey : 
“Tl have it out of you,” “Now I have 
got you,” “Will you swear to that?” 
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“One and one make two? Now just 
think what you are saying.” You may 
have seen the learned counsel at it. 

“No, no, Sir Douglas ; you are in the 
box, if you please.” 

So he lighted his pipe, turned round 
his chair, stroked his short grey beard 
(even that presented acute angles), ran a 
finger or two down his aquiline nose, 
and chatted over the fire about times past, 


** Another twenty,” I hinted,—he looked 
so lively, so full of health and spirits. 

He sighed a deep sigh—‘“ I hope not, 
I hope not; for all my friends will 
have gone”—and dropped his voice and 
spoke so softly, with much emotion, 
Nor was it the emotion of the advocate— 
who can bring tears to the eyes of the 
jury when he chooses. 

Just then that sprite of his summoned 

















Time: 11.30 a.m. A hurried instruction from the Editor. 


A consultation at the Linotype. 


times more or less present, and times 
passing. 

This is not for a page of IVho’s Who; 
besides, everybody who is anybody knows 
Sir Douglas, legal luminary, judge, editor, 
the man of many, many friends, the 
diner-out, the best of after-dinner speakers, 
the president of societies, the man who 
can cap story with story, the connoisseur 
of the haute cuisine, of the drama. Ah! 
he has lived his life, and has yet many 
years to run ere he completes his mortal 
span. 


him to see some lady with five poems 
on “Spring.” Preux chevalier—he is the 
most gallant of men; and though he has 
already a basket full of such verses bear- 
ing on all the seasons, broken hearts, tear- 
stained tombstones, and such themes as 
ladies love, he actually went out to see 
her. ‘True, he came back in a moment, 
but the soft word no doubt had soothed 
the pangs of the rejected. I mention 
this because I was so struck with his 
good nature, and even more by his agility 
as he flew out and in, 
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“Why, Sir Douglas, you are as active 
as a boy!” 

So he is, and I actually believe that 
if you put him into an Eton jacket and 
collar and packed him off to school 
again, he would thoroughly enjoy himself, 
eat ices and jam tarts with the hungriest 
of them, cross-examine the most learned 
master with an air of superior knowledge, 
and take his place at the wicket or on the 
field of “footer” with the best. 

* But still, you know, ’m a-weary,” he 
said. ‘I sigh for peace—oh! damn that 
door !—-only a door—only in the Pick- 
wickian sense. What és it, boy ? another 





lady ?—a gentleman—tell him to leave 
it—go! ‘There, you see, I’m tired of it 


all—morning, noon, and afternoon.” 

“ Ah! Sir Douglas, you come early, but 
you go to bed late.” 

“Never after midnight—my old rule 
at the Bar: to bed at twelve, rise at five, 
then the brain leaps quickest.” And he 
began to talk of his early struggles. 

One may say he was swaddled in 
briefs, for his father was Clerk of Arraigns 
at the Old Bailey, and from childhood he 
was familiar with old Newgate. In those 
grim courts he learnt to listen to the 
sound of his own voice when yet in his 
teens, for he himself donned the wig 
and gown, and clerked it too, and put the 
questions to the prisoners, and passed 
them on to the jury in tones so judicial 
that they probably mistook him for a 
judge. 

“Cheek, my boy, I had lots of it— 
nerves, none --friends, many —and I loved 
the work, the battles, the victory. And 
there were giants to fight among in those 
days—Ballantyne, Parry, Poland, Arthur 


Collins, poor old Montague. ‘There, 
you know the memoirs that tell the 


tale.” 
He puffed at his pipe and looked into 


the fire, and from out the red glow 
conjured up many a scene again. ‘Those 


were golden times, but the town of those 
days has almost vanished. Does not 
Lord Rosebery say that London is fleeting 
asacamp? Gone has the ancient Bailey ; 
gone the “Cock” with its boxes and 
sawdust floor, gone with the plump head- 
waiter; changed is the ancient “ Simp- 
son’s”; gone the little Strand Theatre of 
which the veterans loved to speak ; gone 
have Paddy Green and Evans’s, where the 
Shandons, the Finucanes, and the War- 
ringtons loved to take their pleasure ; 
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gone those seedy Caves of Harmony 
haunted by Pendennis and the old 
Bohemians. 

“ Yet are we not too grand and luxuri- 
ous nowadays, Sir Douglas ?” 

“ Well—um—lI’m not so sure.” 

** What ?—what ? ” 

‘Steak has its points; but really, the 
Ritz, and the Carlton, and the Savoy, and 
many another I could name are not to be 
sneezed at.” 

Still, you can see that Sir Douglas is a 
man of feeling by the pictures of the 
Judges of the High Courts which hang 
upon his walls. ‘They look very learned 
and very grave, in their wigs and gowns, 
but they are old friends, and certainly 
endow this sanctum with a strange judicial 
calm which is not always associated with 
a modern newspaper office. But they are 
not alone. ‘They are relieved by other 
portraits. There is Mr. Balfour on the 
mantelpiece with the bland smile of the 
Heathen Chinee. Other editors of Zhe 
Pall Mall Gazette gaze out upon Sir 
Douglas, amongst them Frederick Green- 
wood and John Morley looking not a 
little grim, as if they would keep him in 
mind of the old traditions of the famous 
journal. I see the renowned Sala, too, 
almost the last of the old Bohemians ; 
the jaunty “Billy” Russell, really the 
first of the war correspondents ; and 
others whose features are obscured by 
the fast failing light of evening—the 
proper time for sentiment, which casts 
its shadowy robes over grim realities. 
It puts one in the mood to hear Sir 
Douglas talk of old times, of his early 
flights in literature when he did not spurn 
a few shillings apiece for children’s 
stories for Aunt Judy, nor a pound an 
act for Zhe Fatal Brand—not tobacco 
or whisky, but a drama with a convict 
for hero actually produced at the old 
“Grecian” ; of his relaxations with Mon- 
tague Williams—‘“ wot larx ” they played, 
like Pip and Joseph Gargery; of his 
time in Parliament; of that grave period 
when he was High Court Judge in 
India ; of the humours and anxieties of 
an editor’s life. 

*Tick-tick-tick-tick ” — his eagle eye 
falls on the little clock with the big 
figures: it is time to go. He has to 
fulfil a dinner engagement, to see a new 
play, and wind up perhaps with a supper 
party. He takes off his old brown velvet 
coat, hangs it up on the pegs, assumes 

















another garment, adjusts his tie in the 
mirror over the mantelpiece, puts away 
his diary on one of the shelves which are 
laden with Directories, Court Guides, and 
many a short cut to knowledge —though 
no sign of Zhe Anatomy of Melancholy 
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golf, tennis, the river, my tricycle; and 
besides, | am a magistrate for the County 
of London, and / shall go and sit in the 
Courts. I've had a lot out of the Public 
one way and the other, and I feel I 
ought to give them some of it back.” 


























A consultation in the room of the Managing Editor on affairs of high estate. 


do I see; on goes his silk hat, and at 
that moment his Sprite opens the door 
and, full of the dignity of office, says: 
“ Your carriage waits.” 

“Ah! ah! Sir Douglas, you will soon 
grow weary of resting.” 
“ Resting !—who said resting? I have 


*‘ As the dog-stealer said to Montague 
Williams when he went to buy back his 
favourite collie one dark night down at 
the East End.” 

“That’s not evidence. What was it 
though ?” 

*** Well, Counsellor,’ said the thief, 


’ 
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‘you’ve had a lot out of us, you know, 
and it’s our turn now.’ ” 

I laughed. So the old player goes to 
the play, the old coachman to the box. 
How human we all are! ‘To see him 
race down the steps into the hall with 
his hat tilted at the back of his head, you 


would come to the conclusion that he was 
much too young to be at large at sixty-four. 


These pictures tell their own tale ; the 
picture in words that follows lets the light 
into the intimate working of a_ daily 
paper in the year of our Lord 1909. 

C. M. 


A DAY IN AN EDITOR’S LIFE, 


DEAN WaACcE, for many years a leader-writer 
on Zhe Times, has put it on record that 
the great Delane never allowed any one 
but himself to choose a subject for the 
editorial columns. We have fallen on more 
democratic days, and Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette follows the tradition laid down by 
Greenwood and Morley, that several heads 
are better than one. The moment the 
Editor arrives in the morning, “The Chief's 
in” is the cry, and three or four grave 
personages invade his room. ‘These are 
the writers of the leaders and the “ Occ.” 
Notes, and each deals, as nearly as possible, 
with a province of his own—foreign or 
home politics, social questions, and the 
rest. All are primed with ideas gathered 
since the day before, and with the news of 
the morning, and the conference begins 
with a flying start. It is half-past eight, 
and the Editor’s slate is soon filled with 
the programme of the day. 

All “editorial” copy must be in the 
printer’s hands by a quarter past ten, and 
the object of the conference is to ensure 
that the morals to be enforced accord 
with the views and traditions of the paper. 

While the leader and the notes are 
writing, the Editor turns to his pile of 
correspondence. ‘This dispatched, he 
confers with the Chief Sub-editor, who 
may be regarded as the centre-half of 
the team, just as the leader-writers are 
the “forward line.” Then perhaps there 
is a knotty point to be settled with the 
City Editor, who is commandeered for 
a leader on financial matters when it is 
required. A glance over the reviews and 
publications received suggests a word on 
some book of importance nearly due; 
and if the publisher has neglected to 
send a copy in advance, he gets a 
reminder, and the book goes out at once 
to an expert for review. Then follows, 


maybe, a chat on the last new play 
with our own dramatic critic, who, 
following on a busy day of interviewing 
and rehearsals, attended a “first night,” 


and sat up till two in the morning to 
tell the public whether and why the new 
production deserves its favour. Mean- 
while the Editor’s proofs pour in. ‘They 
have run the gauntlet of several eyes 
already, but they still demand a flying 
scrutiny to show they are in line; and 
a judicious note on the margin works 
wonders, even at the eleventh hour. If 
the correction is vital, and the particular 
page is gone to press, it has to be 
brought back and re-cast. And_ this 
“ going back” is one of the burdens of 
the printer’s life. 

The eleventh hour is no mere metaphor, 
for the hour is almost striking, and the 
Editor and the writers foregather for a 
second conference. ‘This is another dis- 
tinctive feature of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 
Each writer has gone through his own 
first-proof, but it remains to correct the 
“revise,” and this is done in common. 
One man reads out the editorials, and the 
others follow with proof in their hands, like 
a class construing a bit of Plato. Then, 
and not till then, the title of the leader 
is decided, sometimes as the result of 
a happy inspiration ; and some of these 
titles have become proverbial for their 
aptness and point. On the turn of eleven 
the editorial pages have been passed under 
the sign-manual of the Editor, and he is 
free to turn to his agenda for the morrow, 
and often enough to take part in a con- 
ference on matters of high estate in the 
room of the Managing Editor, that austere 
personage on whose shoulders rest the 
heavy burdens of administration, and 
the general arrangements of the paper. 
It remains for the Editor to indicate 
to the News Room a likely subject for 
outside inquiry, to think of a sugges- 
tion for the next cartoon, to arrange 
the make-up of certain columns in the 
next day’s issue, to dictate replies to a 
hundred letters, to see contributors in the 
library and more important people in 
his den, to take a hint from the sick- 
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list of public men and see that the office 
“cemetery” (of premature obituary 
notices) is in a healthy state, to choose 
what reviews shall go in next day, and to 
select manuscript contributions just in by 
post. Nearly everything accepted has to 
run the scrutiny of several judges on the 
staff. It is this continual rubbing of mind 
against mind that gives the paper co- 
herence, just as daily discussion and 
revision in common produce in time an 
agreement of attitude and style among the 
writers. But the Editor is the pivot of 
the whole arrangement, and he contributes 
the greatest share of the judgment 
and good temper which make the system 
workable. 

If a newspaper were merely a mouth- 
piece of opinion, the jurisdiction of the 
Editor would be all-sufficient ; and if it 
were simply an unco-ordinated patchwork, 
the Printer might “make up” without 
further ado. But being what it is, the 
newspaper demands judgment in the 
choice and arrangement of its information, 
and this is the province of the sub-editor. 
Roughly, you may say of Press-land as 
Cesar said of Gaul, that it is divided 
into three parts. ‘These are the Regions 
of Writing Ink, Printers’ Ink, and the 
inexorable Blue Pencil; and if it is hard 
to assess their relative importance, it is 
easy to say which is the thankless one 
of the three. The sub-editor and the 
proof-reader are the only servants of 
the paper who are judged by their sins 
and never by their virtues. ‘Their mission 
in life is to set the seal of taste and 
accuracy on other men’s work, and it is 
only their lapses that ever call attention 
to their existence. 

The sub-editors are the first to come 
in the morning and the last to go at 
night ; they are expected to know every- 
thing that has appeared in_ previous 
editions, and to be infallible in choosing 
material for the next. The second “sub” 
is usually given over to foreign affairs, 
and follows with the eyes of a lynx a 
Balkan crisis or a Calabrian earthquake 
through all its phases, from the first bare 
fact as it arrives by ‘‘ tape” from Reuter’s 
agency to the last bit of special informa- 
tion from “ our own correspondent.” But 


he has no monopoly of the telegraphic 
“tape” machines. ‘There is a double row 
of them under glass cases in an adjoining 
room, actuated from different offices as far 
apart as Old Jewry and the Haymarket ; 


and in this way a stream of news flows in 
all day concerning the markets, the law 
courts, the turf, the Stock Exchange, and 
a hundred other fields of interest. A boy 
takes each tape message, breaks it off into 
lengths and gums it upon a sheet of 
“copy-paper” till it looks like a dish 
of asparagus ; but when the message has 
obvious and exceptional importance, the 
man in charge hurries up with it in 
the raw or attenuated state, and it is an 
incident like this that our photograph has 
caught. ‘The man in charge referred to 
is a skilled telegraphist, whose duty is to 
attend to the private office wires from the 
General Post Office and the House of 
Commons. ‘The latter brings a direct and 
rapid service of news from our own gallery 
reporters, and when the fire of Ministerial 
questions grows fast or Opposition inter- 
ruptions wax furious the telegraphists task 
becomes no sinecure, as you may guess. 

As a rule, political matters of news 
engage the attention of the Managing 
Editor, who has all the personalities 
and policies at his finger-ends. Should 
there be a bye-election for one of the 
Divisions of ‘Topshire, his business is to 
spot the candidates as the Sporting Editor 
does “winners,” to rescue them from 
their oblivion, dig up the facts of their 
careers at short notice, and put their 
portraits in the hands of the office artist 
to be immortalised in a_ line block 
measuring one inch by two, But if there 
is a general election on, all available 
help is requisitioned, and the pace is 
terrific. 

Meanwhile the tide of news is rising. 
Commerce is awaking for the day; people 
are beginning to move about and to be 
run over; and every street incident of 
note, whether an attempted burglary or 
an unemployed procession, demands the 
attendance of a special reporter. Other 
reporters are sent away to get interviews 
with authorities on their own particular 
subjects ; another is packed across country 
to write up a railway smash ; and the only 
man left is set down to the dismal task 
of unearthing half a column of human 
interest out of a massive blue-book, or the 
still heavier Board of Trade returns. 
But the duties of the précis-writer, the 
“special” hand, the interviewer, and 
the reporter, are simply legion. Like the 
Editor, the Chief Sub-editor has to keep 
a shrewd eye on all proof that trenches 
on his own department, weeding out 
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sensationalism or errors or 
surplus phrases. Now and then, when 
there is a crush of City or sporting matter, 
he has to play the Good Samaritan and 
give a column of space away. ‘This is 
like wrenching at his vitals; but there 
are times when he is glad of a similar 
favour in return, and Space is the very 
essence of a newspaper. It is the first 
and last dimension; the other one is 
Time. He has half an howr’s grace after 


any crude 
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There is a call at the telephone 
alongside the desk, and the news editor 
hurries upstairs, to see the edition to bed. 
Then there is another thorn in the flesh. 
The chief proof-reader has detected a 
“double ”—that is, a repetition of the 
same piece of news—or a_ contradic- 
tion. It is close on half-past eleven, 
and the overseer is fidgeting because 
the paper ought to be “down.” He 
appeals to the Works Manager, who is 
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The Counting-house and the Advertisement Rooms, which, after all, are not unimportant departments of 
a great daily newspaper. 


The City Editor is caught leaving for lunch. 


the “leader pages” are gone, but it is 
all too short for the work in hand, and 
the “‘ moving finger” of the clock is stern 
as Fate. The Personal Column is super- 
vised and passed; the contents bill has 
been drafted, set, and approved ; the list 
of contents has been brought down to the 
last special item ; dates and proper names 
have all been checked; the news has 
been made up in columns so as to make 
each page comprehensive and attractive : 
and, humanly speaking, the “line is 
clear.” 


busy with his own concerns. Then he 
works on the feelings of the proof-reader. 
Can’t the thing go and be corrected in 
the next edition? No, the reader is 
adamant. A reference to authority down- 
stairs fails to clear the mess; and in 
despair the passage is struck out. ‘There 
is a rush to the nearest Linotype to re- 
set the fracture in the narrative, and the 
page is ready. There only remains the 
“‘fudge-box” to contain the latest bit of 
news, and this is an ingenious arrange- 
ment whereby two or three lines can be 
26 
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locked up on their own account, and 
dropped into a gap left open in the page. 
This is done, and the overseer heaves a 
sigh of relief as he sees the back of the 
edition. 

In a few moments the paper has gone 
through its last phases. ‘Type has turned 
to plates of solid metal, and these, being 
half-round, fit on to the cylinders of the 
Hoe machine. ‘This chained giant—one 
of several in the office dungeon—has 
been fed with oil and ink and several 
five-miie rolls of paper, ready damped, 
and only waits the word to go. The 
last adjustments are made, a trial sheet 
is struck off for inspection, and the 
Printer finds it good. ‘The electric 
switch goes down, there is a_ whirr 
and grind of wheels, and out of the 
infernal roar emerges, neatly cut and 
folded, the paper of the day. <A cohort 
of yellow carts are waiting to whip it 
off in all directions, and in a trice the 
paper is ‘on the streets.” Copies are 
distributed by lads to every room in 


the building, and the roar will go on 
for an hour or less, according to the 
number of machines at work and the 
value of the day from the news point 
of view. 

It would take too long to follow the 
paper through the rest of the day and 
the mysteries of subsequent editions— 
Special, Extra Special, City Late, and Extra 
Late, with many other variations when 
the day demands it. It would also tax 
the reader’s patience to run through the 
other departments of the office—the pub- 
lishing-room, the advertisement sections, 
the stock-room (for back numbers), and 
the counting-house. Our concern is with 
the Editor, and we return upstairs with 
the first batch of papers to find him busy 
still. In fact, you may say that there is 
not a waste moment in the whole of his 
morning from half-past eight till one, and 
then he is free. ‘The back of the day 
is broken. ‘The paper is “ out,” the next 
edition is well in hand, all nature smiles, 
and the Editor goes out to lunch 
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‘*Suddenly she bent over and laid a gloved hand on his arm. 
‘Hadn't it?’ she said, in a low voice.” 
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MARRIAGE, A LA MODE. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


. OU’RE off to the meet ?” 
* Tam. Look at the day!” 
Chloe Fairmile, who was standing 
in her riding-habit at the window of the 
Duchess’s morning-room, turned to greet 
her hostess. 

A mild November sun shone on the 
garden and the woods, and Chloe’s face 
—the more exquisite as a rule for its 
slight, strange withering—had caught a 
freshness from the morning. 

The Duchess was embraced, and bore 
it; she herself never kissed anybody. 

“You always look well, my dear, in a 
habit, and you know it. ‘Tell me what I 
shall do with this invitation.” 

“From Lady Warton? May I look?” 

Chloe took a much blotted and crossed 
letter from the Duchess’s hand. 

“What were her governesses about?” 
said the Duchess, pointing toit. “ Really 
—the education of our class! Read 
it!” 

“*. .. Can I persuade you to come—and 
bring Mrs. Fairmile—next ‘Tuesday to 
dinner, to meet Roger Barnes and his 
wife? I groan at the thought, for I think 
she is quite one of the most disagreeable 
little creatures I ever saw. But Warton 
says I must—a Lord-Lieutenant can’t pick 
and choose !—and people as rich as they 
are have to be considered. I can’t 
imagine why it is she makes herself so 
odious. All the Americans I ever knew 
I have liked particularly. It is, of course, 
annoying that they have so much money 
—but Warton says it isn’t their fault— 
it’s Protection, or something of the kind. 
But Mrs, Barnes seems really to wish 
to trample on us. She told Warton the 
other day that his tapestries—you know, 
those we’re so proud of—that they were 
bad Flemish copies of something or other 

a set belonging to a horrid friend of 
hers, I think. Warton was furious. And 





she’s made the people at Brendon love 
her for ever by insisting that they have 
now ruined af their pictures without 
exception, by the way they’ve had them 
restored—et cetera, et cetera. She really 
makes us feel her millions —and her brains 
—too much. We’re paupers, but we’re 
not worms. It’s so odd she shouldn’t 
even want to be liked !-—a young woman 
in a strange neighbourhood. But she 
evidently doesn’t, a bit. Warton declares 
she’s already tired of Roger—and she’s 
certainly not nice to him. What can be 
the matter? Anyway, dear Duchess, do 
come, and help us through.” 


“What, indeed, can be the matter?” 
repeated Chloe lightly, as she handed 
back the letter. 

“ Angela Warton never knows any- 
thing. But there’s not much need for 
you to ask, my dear,” said the Duchess 
quietly. 

Mrs. 
face. 

‘Me ?” 

The Duchess, more bulky, shapeless, 
and swathed than usual, subsided on a 
chair, and just raised her small but sharp 
eyes on Mrs. Fairmile. 

“What can you mean?” said Chloe, 
after a moment, in her gayest voice. ‘I 
can’t imagine. And I don't think I'll 
try.” 

She stooped and kissed the untidy lady 
in the chair. ‘The Duchess bore it again, 
but the lines of her mouth, with the strong 


Fairmile turned an astonished 


droop at the corners, became a trifle 
grim. Chloe looked at her, smiled, 
shook her head. ‘The Duchess shook 


hers, and then they both began to talk 
of an engagement announced that morning 
in Zhe Times. 

Mrs. Fairmile was soon riding alone, 
withott a groom—she was an excellent 
horsewoman, and she never gave any 
unnecessary trouble to her friends’ servants 
—through country lanes chequered with 
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pale sun. As for the Duchess’s attack 
upon her, Chloe smarted. ‘The Duchess 
had clearly pulled her up, and Chloe was 
not a person who took it well. 

If Roger’s American wife was by now 
wildly jealous of his old fancée, whose 
fault was it? Had not Mrs, Barnes 
herself thrown them perpetually together ? 
Dinners at Upcott—invitations to Hes- 
ton !—a resolute frequenting of the same 
festal gatherings with Mrs. Fairmile. 
None of it with Roger’s goodwill, or 
his mother’s—Chloe admitted it. It had 
been the wife’s doing—all of it. ‘There 
had been even—rare occurrences —two 
or three balls in the neighbourhood. 
Roger hated dancing, but Daphne had 
made him go to them all. Merely that 
she might display her eyes, her diamonds, 
and her gowns? Not at all. The real 
psychology of it was plain. ‘She wishes 
to keep us under observation—to give us 
opportunities—and then torment her 
husband. Very well then !—¢u 7as voulu, 
Madame !” 

As to the “ opportunities,” Chloe coolly 
confessed to herself that she had made 
rather a scandalous use of them. ‘The 
gossip of the neighbourhood had been 
no doubt a good deal roused ; and Daphne, 
it seemed, was discontented. But is it 
not good for such people to be discon- 
tented? The money and the arrogance 
of Roger’s wife had provoked Roger’s 
former fiancée from the beginning—the 
money to envy, and the arrogance to 
chastisement. Why not? What is society 
but a discipline ? 

As for Roger, who is it says there is a 
little polygamy in all men? Anyway, a 
man can always—nearly always—keep 
a corner for the old love, if the new love 
will let him. Roger could, at any rate ; 
“though he is a model husband, far better 
than she deserves, and anybody not a 
fool could manage him.” 


‘ 


It was a day of physical delight, 
especially for riders. After a warm Octo- 
ber, the leaves were still thick on the 
trees ; Nature had not yet resigned herself 
to death and sleep. Here and there an 


oak stood, fully green, among the tawny 
reds and golds of a flaming woodland. ‘lhe 
gorse was yellow on the commons; and 
in the damp woody ways through which 
Chloe passed, a few  primroses —frail, 
unseasonable blooms—pushed their pale 
heads through the moss. The scent of the 


beech-leaves under foot ; the buffeting o1 
a westerly wind ; the pleasant yielding of 
her light frame to the movement of the 
horse; the glimpses of plain that every 
here and there showed themselves through 
the trees that girdled the high ground or 
edge along which she rode; the white 
steam-wreath of a train passing, far away, 
through strata of blue or pearly mist; an 
old windmill black in the middle distance : 
villages, sheltering among their hedges 
and uplands; a sky, of shadow below 
widely brooding over earth, and of a 
radiant blue flecked with white cloud 
above :—all the Engtish familiar scene, 
awoke in Chloe Fairmile a_ familiar 
sensuous joy. Life was so good—every 
minute, every ounce of it!—from the 
Duchess’s chef to these ethereal splendours 
of autumn—from the warm bath, the 
luxurious bed, and breakfast, she had but 
lately enjoyed, to these artistic memories 
that ran through her brain, as she glanced 
from side to side, reminded now of ‘Turner, 
now of De Wint, revelling in the com- 
plexity of her own being. Her conscience 
gave her no trouble; it had never been 
more friendly. Her husband and she had 
come to an understanding; they were in 
truth more than quits. ‘There was to be 
no divorce—and no scandal. She would 
be very prudent. A man’s face rose 
before her, that was not the face of her 
husband, and she smiled—indulgently. 
Yes, life would be interesting when she 
returned to town. She had taken a 
house in Chester Square from the 
New Year; and Tom was going to Tehe- 
ran. Meanwhile, she was passing the 
time. 

A thought suddenly occurred to her. 
Yes, it was quite possible—probable even 
~that she might find Roger at the meet ! 
The place appointed was a long way from 
Heston, but in the old days he had often 
sent on a fresh horse by train to a local 
station. ‘They had had many a run to- 
gether over the fields now coming into 
sight. ‘Though certainly, if he imagined 
there were the very smallest chance of 
meeting her, he would give this particular 
meet a wide berth. 

Chloe laughed aloud. His resistance— 
and his weakness—-were both so amusing. 
She thought of the skill—the peremptory 
smiling skill—with which she had beguiled 
him into the garden, on the day when the 
young couple paid their first call at 
Upcott. First, the low-spoken words at 
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the back of the drawing-room, while 
Mrs. Barnes and the Duchess were skir- 
mishing 

“T must speak to you. Something 
that concerns another person—something 
urgent.” 

\hereupon, unwilling and rather stern 
compliance on the man’s part —the hand- 
some face darkened with most unnecessary 
frowns. And in the garden, the short 
colloquy between them—“ Of course, I 
see—you haven’t forgiven me! Never 
mind! I am doing this for some one 
else—it’s a duty.” ‘Then abruptly—“ You 
still have three of my letters.” 

Amusing again—his shock of surprise, 
his blundering denials! He always was 
the most unmethodical and unbusiness- 
iike of mortals-—poor Roger! She heard 
her own voice in reply. “Oh yes, you 
have. I don’t make mistakes about such 
things. Do you remember the letter in 
which I told you about that affair of 
‘Theresa Weightman ? ” 

A stare—an astonished admission. 
Precisely ! 

“Well, she’s in great trouble. Her 
husband threatens absurdities. She has 
always confided in me—she trusts me, 
and I can’t have that letter wandering 
about the world.” 

* T certainly sent it back !” 

‘‘No—you never sent it back. You 
have three of mine. And you know how 
careless you are—how you leave things 
about. I was always on tenterhooks. 
Look again, please! You must have 
some idea where they might be.” 

Perplexity —annoyance ! 

‘“*When we sold the London house, all 
papers and documents were sent down 
here. We reserved a room—which was 
locked up.” 

“4 la bonne heure! Of course —there 
they are.” 

But all the same—great unwillingness 
to search. It was most unlikely he would 
be able to find anything—most unlikely 
there was anything to find. He was sure 
he had sent back everything. And then 
a look in the fine hazel eyes—like a 
horse putting back its ears. 

All of no avail—against the laughing 
persistence which insisted on the letters. 
“But I must have them—I really must! 
It is a horrid tragedy, and I told you 
everything —things I had no business to 
tell you at all.” 

On which, at last, a grudging consent to 
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look, followed by a marked determination 
to go back to the drawing-room. 

3ut it was the second /éte-a-téte that 
was really adroit! After tea—just a touch 
on the arm—while the Duchess was 
showing the Nattiers to Mrs. Barnes, and 
Lelius was holding the lamp. “One 
moment more !—in the conservatory. I 
have a few things to add.” And in that 
second little interview—about nothing, in 
truth—a mere piece of audacity—the lion’s 
claws had been a good deal pared. He 
had been made to look at her, first and 
foremost ; to realise that she was not 
afraid of him—not one bit !—and that he 
would have to treat her decently. Poor 
Roger! In a few years the girl he had 
married would be a plain and _ prickly 
little pedant — ill-bred besides — and he 
knew it. 

As to more recent adventures. If 
people meet in society, they must be 
civil ; and if old friends meet at a dance, 
there is an institution known as “ sitting 
out”; and “sitting out” is nothing if 
not conversational ; and conversation— 
between old friends and cousins—is be- 
guiling, and may be lengthy. 

The ball at Brendon House—Chloe still 
felt the triumph of it in her veins—still 
saw the softening in Roger’s handsome 
face, the look of lazy pleasure, and the 
disapproval—or was it the envy P—in the 
eyes of certain county magnates looking 
on. Since then, no communication §be- 
tween Heston and Upcott. 








Mrs. Fairmile was now a couple of 
miles from the meet. She had struck 
into a great belt of plantations bounding 
one side of the ducal estate. ‘Through it 
ran a famous green ride, crossed near its 
beginning by a main road. On her right, 
beyond the thick screen of trees, was the 
railway, and she could hear the occasional 
rush of a train. 

When she reached the cross road, 
which led from a station, a labourer 
opened the plantation gates for her. As 
he unlatched the second, she perceived 
a man’s figure in front of her. 

“ Roger !” 

A touch of the whip —her horse sprang 
forward. ‘The man in front looked back 
startled ; but she was already beside him. 

“You keep up the old habit, like me ? 
What a lovely day !” 

Roger Barnes, after a flush of amaze- 
ment and surprise, greeted her coldly : 
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“It is a long way for you to come,” he 
said formally. ‘‘ Twelve miles, isn’t it ? 
You're not going to hunt ?” 

*“Oh, no! 1 only came to look at the 
hounds and the horses—to remind myself 


of all the good old times. You don't 
want to remember them, I know.  Life’s 


gone on for you!” 

Roger bent forward to pat the neck 
of his horse. “It goes on for all of us,” 
he said gruffly. 

“Ah, well!” She sighed. He looked 
up, and their eyes met. ‘The wind had 
slightly reddened her pale skin; her 
expression was one of great animation, 
yet of great softness; the grace of the 
long, slender body in the close-fitting 
habit ; of the beautiful head and loosened 
hair under the small, low-crowned beaver 
hat ; the slender hand upon the reins : all 
these various impressions rushed upon 
Barnes at once, bringing with them the 
fascination of a past happiness, provoking, 
by contrast, the memory of a harassing 
and irritating present. 

“Is Heston getting on?” asked Mrs. 
Fairmile, smiling. 

He frowned involuntarily. 

“Oh, I suppose we shall be straight 
some day ” ; the tone, however belied the 
words. ‘When once the British work- 
man gets in, it’s the deuce to get him 
out.” 

“The old house had such a charm !” 
said Chloe softly. 

Roger made no reply. He rode stiffly 
beside her, looking straight before him. 
Chloe, observing him without appearing 
to do anything of the kind, asked herself 
whether the Apollo radiance of him were 
not already somewhat quenched and 
shorn. A slight thickening of feature—a 
slight coarsening of form—she thought 
she perceived them. Poor Roger! —had 
he been living too well and idling too 
flagrantly on these American dollars ? 

Suddenly she bent over and laid a 
gloved hand on his arm. 

“Hadn't it?” she 
voice. 

He started. But he neither looked at 
her nor shook her off. 

““What—the house?” was the ungra- 
cious reply. ‘I’m sure I don’t know; I 
never thought about it—whether it was 
pretty or ugly, I mean. It suited us, 
and it amused mother to fiddle about 
with it.” 

Mrs. Fairmile withdrew her hand. 


said, in a low 
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“* Of course a great deal of it was ugly,” 
she said composedly. ‘‘Dear Lady Barnes 
really didn’t know. But then we led such 
a jolly life in it—zee made it! ” 

She looked at him brightly, only to see 
in him an angry flash of expression. He 
turned and faced her. 

“T’m glad you think it was jolly. My 
remembrances are not quite so pleasant.” 

She laughed a little —not flinching at 
all—her face rosy to his challenge. 

“Oh, yes, they are—or should be. 
What’s the use of blackening the past 
because it couldn’t be the present. My 
dear Roger, if I hadn’t —-well, let’s talk 
plainly !—if I hadn’t thrown you over, 
where would you be now? We should 
be living in West Kensington, and I 
should be taking boarders—or-—no !—a 
country house, perhaps, with paying guests 
You would be teaching the cockney idea 
how to shoot, at half a guinea a day, and 
I should be buying my clothes second- 
hand through Zie Exchange and Mart. 
Whereas—whereas { 

She bent forward again. 

“You are a very rich man—you have a 
charming wife —a dear little girl—you can 
get into Parliament—travel, speculate, 
race, anything you please. And I did it 
aut” 

“ IT don’t agree with you,” he said drily, 
but naturally. He paused, and she laughed 
again. 

“We can’t argue it? Certainly not. 
I only wanted to point out to you the 
plain, bare truth, that there is nothing in 
the world to prevent our being excellent 
friends again—zow. But first—and once 
more-—my letters ! ” 

Her tone was a little peremptory, and 
Roger’s face clouded. 

“T found two of them last night, 
by the merest chance —in an old despatch 
box I took to America, They were posted 
to you on the way here.” 

“Good! But there were three.” 

“| know—so you said. I could only 
find two.” 

“Was the particular letter I mentioned 
one of them ?” 

He answered unwillingly. 

** No—I searched everywhere. 
believe I have it.” 

She shook her head with decision. 

“You certainly have it. Please look 
again.” 

He 





I don’t 


broke out with some irritation, 


insisting that if it had not been returned 





- - 
“Her whole being was seething with passionate and revengeful thought.” 
4°7 
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it had been either lost or destroyed. It 
could matter to no one. 

Some snaring, entangling instinct—an 
instinct of the hunter—made her persist. 
She must have it. It was a point of 
honour. ‘ Poor ‘Theresa is so unhappy, 
so pursued! You saw that odious para- 
graph last week? I can’t run the risk !” 

With a groan of annoyance, he promised 
at last that he would look again. ‘Then 
the sparkling eyes changed, the voice 
softened. 

She praised—she rewarded him. By 
smooth transitions she slipped into ordi- 
nary talk; of his candidature for the 
County Council—the points of the great 
horse he rode-—-the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood—the charms of Beattie. 

And on this last topic he, too, suddenly 
found his tongue. ‘The cloud—of awk- 
wardness, or of something else not to be 
analysed—broke away, and he began to 
talk, and presently to ask questions, with 
readiness, even with cagerness. 

Was it right to be so very strict with 
children ?—babies under three ? Wasn't 
it ridiculous to expect them not to be 
naughty or greedy? Why, every child 
wanted as much sweetstuff as it could 
tuck in! (Quite right too—doctors said it 
was good forthem. But Miss Farmer—— 

“\Vho is Miss Farmer?” inquired 
Mrs. Fairmile. She was riding close 
beside him—an embodied friendliness— 
a soft and womanly Chloe, very different 
from the old. 

““She’s the nurse; my mother found 
her. She’s a lady—by way of—she 
doesn’t do any rough work—and I dare- 
say she’s the newest thing out. But she’s 
too tight a hand for my taste. I say !— 
what do you think of this! She wouldn’t 
let Beattie come down to the drawing- 
room yesterday, because she cried for a 
sweet ! Wasn’t that devilish/” he 
brought his hand down fiercely on his 
thigh. 

“A Gorgon!” said Mrs. Fairmile, rais- 
ing her eyebrows. ‘ Any other qualifica- 
tions? French? German?” 

“Not a word. Not she! Her people 
live somewhere near here, I believe.” 
Roger looked vaguely round him. ‘“ Her 
father managed a brick-field on this estate 
—some parson or other recommended 
her to mother.” 

“And you don’t like her ? ” 

“Well, no—I don’t! She’s not the 
kind of woman J want.” He blurted it 


out, adding hurriedly, “ But my wife 
thinks a lot of her.” 

Chloe dismissed the topic of the nurse, 
but still let him run on about the child. 
Amazing !—this development of pater- 
nity in the careless, handsome youth of 
three years before. She was amused and 
bored by it. But her permission of it had 
thawed him—that she saw. 

Presently, from the child she led him 
on to common acquaintance—old friends 
and talk flowed fast. She made him 
laugh ; and the furrows in the young brow 
disappeared. Now as always they un- 
derstood each other at a word; there was 
between them the freemasonry of persons 
sprung from the same world and the same 
tradition ; his daily talk with Daphne had 
never this easy, slipping pleasure. Mean- 
while the horses sauntered on, uncon- 
sciously held back; and the magical 
autumn wood, its lights and lines and 
odour, played upon their senses. 

At last Roger with a start perceived a 
gate in front. He looked at his watch, 
and she saw him redden, 

“ We shall be late for the meet.” 

His eyes avoided hers. He gathered 
up the reins, evidently conscious. 

Smiling, she let him open the gate for 
her, and then as they passed into the 
road, shadowed with overarching trees, 
she reined in Whitefoot, and bending 
forward, held out her hand. ‘Good- 
bye!” 

“You're not coming ?” 

“T think I’ve had enough. I'll go 
home. Good-bye.” 

It was a relief. In both minds had 
risen the image of their arrival together— 
amid the crowd of the meet. As he 
looked at her — gratefully —the grace 
of her movement, the temptation of her 
eyes, the rush of old memories suddenly 
turned his head. He gripped her hand 
hard a minute, staring at her, 

The road in front of them was quite 
empty. But fifty yards behind them was 
a small red-brick house buried in trees. 
As they still paused, hand in hand, in front 
of the gate into the wood, which had failed 
to swing back and remained half open, 
the garden door of this house unclosed and 
a young woman in a kind of uniform 
stepped into the road. She perceived 
the two riders—stopped in astonishment— 
observed them unseen, and _ walked 
quickly away in the direction of the 
station. 
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Roger reached Heston that night only 
just in time to dress for dinner. By this 
time he was in a whoily different mood— 
angry with himself, and to some extent 
angry with Chloe. 

He went first of all to the nursery, 
where he found the nursery-maid in 
charge, and ihe child already asleep. 
Miss Farmer, it appeared, had been 
enjoying a “day off,” and was not expected 
back till late. He knelt down beside the 
little girl, feeding his eyes upon her. 
She lay with her delicate face pressed 
into the pillow, the small neck visible 
under the cloud of hair, one hand, the 
soft palm uppermost, on the sheet. He 
bent down and kissed the hand, thrilled 
with a passionate joy of possession, and 
glad that the sharp-faced nurse was not 
there to see. 

A little later he found Daphne in her 
room, already dressed for dinner. He 
approached her uneasily. 

‘“How tired you look, Daphne! 
have you been doing to yourself?” 

Daphne stiffly pointed out that she had 
been standing over the workmen all day, 
there being no one else to stand over 
them, and of course she was tired. Of 
late, Roger’s temper had been apt to 
give way under her constant peevishness, 
but on this occasion he showed no annoy- 
ance. ‘The visitings of an inward com- 
punction kept him gentle. He bent 
down and kissed her. 

“ll stay and help to-morrow, if you 
want me, though you know I’m no good. 
I say, how much more are you going to 
do to the house ?” 

Daphne looked at him coldly. She 
had not returned the kiss. ‘* Of course, I 
know that you don’t appreciate in the 
least what I am doing.” 

Roger thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and walked up and down uncomfortably. 
He thought, in fact, that Daphne was 
spoiling the dear nondescript old place, 
and he knew that the neighbourhood 
thought so too. Also he_ particularly 
disliked the young architect who was 
superintending the works (“a_priggish 
ass,” who gave himself abominable airs— 
except to Daphne, whom he  slavishly 
obeyed; and Miss Farmer, with whom 
Roger had twice caught him gossiping). 
3ut he was determined not to annoy his 
wife, and he held his tongue. 

“TI wish, anyway, you wouldn’t stick at 
it so closely,” he said discontentedly. 


what 
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‘* Let’s go abroad somewhere for Christmas 
—Nice, or Monte Carlo. I am sure you 
want a change.” 

“Well, it isn’t exactly an enchanting 
neighbourhood,” said Daphne, with pinched 
lips. 

‘‘1’m awfully sorry you don’t like the 
people here,” said Roger, perplexed. ‘I 
daresay they’re all stupids.” 

“That wouldn’t matter—if they behaved 
decently,” said Daphne, flushing. 

‘**] suppose that means—if I behaved 
decently!” cried Roger, turning upon 
her. 

Daphne faced him, her head in air, her 
small foot beating the ground, in a trick 
it had. 

“Well, I’m not likely to forget the 
Brendon Ball, am I ?” 

Roger’s look changed. 

*““] meant no harm, and you know I 
didn’t,” he said sulkily. 

* Oh, no, you only made a_ laughing- 
stock of me!” Daphne turned on her 
heel. Suddenly she felt herself roughly 
caught in Roger’s arms. 

“Daphne, what zs the matter? Why 
can’t we be happy together ?” 

“Ask yourself,’ she said, trying to 
extricate herself, and not succeeding. ‘I 
don’t like the people here, and they don’t 
like me. But as you seem to enjoy flirting 
with Mrs. Fairmile, there’s one person 
satisfied,” 

Roger laughed—not agreeably. ‘I 
shall soon think, Daphne, that somebody’s 
‘put a spell on you,’ as my old nurse used 
to say. I wish I knew what I could do to 
break it.” 

She lay passive in his arms a moment, 
and then he felt a shiver run through her, 
and saw that she was crying. He held 
her close to him, kissing and comforting 
her, while his own eyes were wet. What 
her emotion meant, or his own, he could 
not have told clearly ; but it wasa moment 
for both of healing, of impulsive return, 
the one to the other, unspoken penitence 
on her side, a hidden self-blame on his, 
She clung to him fiercely, courting the 
pressure of his arms, the warm contact of 
his youth; while, in his inner mind, he 
renounced with energy the temptress 
Chloe and all her works, vowing to him- 
self that he would give Daphne no cause, 
no pretext even, for jealousy, and would 
bear it patiently if she were still unjust 
and tormenting. 

“ Where have you been all day ?” said 
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Daphne at last, disengaging herself, and 
brushing the tears away from her eyes—a 
little angrily, as though she were ashamed 
of them. 

“T told you this morning. I had a run 
with the Stoneshire hounds.” 

“ Whom did you meet there ?” 

“Oh, various old acquaintances. No- 
body amusing.” He gave two or three 
names, his conscience pricking him. 
Somehow, at that moment, it seemed 
impossible to mention Chloe Fairmile. 


About eleven o’clock that night, Daphne 
and Lady Barnes having just gone up- 
stairs, Roger and a _ local Colonel of 
Velunteers who was dining and spending 
the night at Heston, were in the smoking- 
room. Colonel Williams had come over 
to discuss Volunteer prospects in the 
neighbourhood, and had been delighted 
to find in the grandson of his old friend, 
Oliver Trescoe,—a young fellow whom 
he and others had too readily regarded as 
given over to luxury and soft living—signs 
of the old public spirit, the traditional 
manliness of the family. ‘The two men 
were talking with great cordiality, when 
the sound of a dogcart driving up to the 
front door disturbed them. 

“Who on earth?—at this time of 
night ?” said Roger. 

The butler, entering with fresh cigar- 
ettes, explained that Miss Farmer had 
only just returned, having missed an 
earlier train. 

“Well, I hope to goodness she won’t 
go and disturb Miss Beattie,” grumbled 
Roger ; and then, half to himself, half 
to his companion, as the butler departed— 
“T don’t believe she missed her train ; 
she’s one of the cool sort—does jolly well 
what she likes! I say, Colonel, do you 
like ‘lady-helps’? I don’t!” 

Half an hour later, Roger, having said 
good-night to his guest ten minutes before, 
was mounting the stairs on his own way 
to bed, when he heard in the distance the 
sound of a closing door and the rustle of 
a woman’s dress, 

Nurse Farmer, he supposed, who had 
been gossiping with Daphne. His face, 
as the candle shone upon it, expressed 
annoyance. Vaguely, he resented the 


king of intimacy which had grown up 
lately between Daphne and her child’s 
nurse. She was not the kind of person to 
make a friend of; she bullied Beattie ; 
and she must be got rid of. 


Yet when he entered his wife’s room, 
everything was dark, and Daphne was 
apparently sound asleep. Her face was 
hidden from him ; and he moved on tip- 
toe so as not to disturb her. Evidently 
it was not she who had been gossiping 
late. His mother, perhaps, with her 
maid. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the course of that night Roger Barnes’s 
fate was decided, while he lay, happily 
sleeping, beside his wife. Daphne, as 
soon as she heard his regular breathing, 
opened the eyes she had only pretended 
to close, and lay staring into the shadows 
of the room, in which a nightlight was 
burning. Presently she got up softly, put 
on a dressing-gown, and went to the fire, 
which she noiselessly replenished ; then, 
drawing up a chair, she sank back into it, 
her arms folded. ‘The strengthening fire- 
light showed her small white face, amid 
the masses of her dark hair. 

Her whole being was seething with 
passionate and revengeful thought. It 
was as though with violent straining and 
wrenching the familiar links and bulwarks 
of life were breaking down, and as if amid 
the wreck of them she found herself 
looking at goblin faces beyond, growing 
gradually used to them, ceasing to be 
startled by them, finding in them even a 
wild attraction and invitation. 

So Roger had lied to her. Instead of 
a casual ride, involving a meeting with 
a few old acquaintance, as he had repre- 
sented to her, he had been engaged that 
day in an assignation with Mrs. Fairmile, 
arranged beforehand, and carefully con- 
cealed from his wife. Miss Farmer had 
seen them coming out of a wood together 
hand in hand! In the public road, this ! 
—not even so much respect for appear- 
ances as might have dictated the most 
elementary reticence and decency. The 
case was so clear tnat it sickened her ; 
she shivered with cold and nausea as she 
lay there by the now glowing fire which 
yet gave her no physical comfort. Prob- 
ably in the past their relation had gone 
much farther than Roger had ever con- 
iessed to his wife. Mrs. Fairmile was 
a woman who would stick at nothing. 
And if Daphne were not already betrayed, 
she could no longer protect herself. 
The issue was certain. Such women as 
Chloe Fairmile are not to be baulked of 
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what they desire. Good women cannot 
fight them on equal terms. And as to 
any attempt to keep the affections of a 
husband who could behave in such a way 
to the wife who had given him her youth, 
herself, and all the resources and facilities 
of life, Daphne’s whole being stiffened 
into mingled anguish and scorn as she 
renounced the contest. 
the traitor that he was, he could yet hold 
her, kiss her, murmur tender things to 
her, allow her to cry upon his breast, to 
stammer repentance and humbleness. 
Cowardly! False! ‘Treacherous! She 
flung out her hands, rigid, before her 
in the darkness, as though for ever put- 
ting him away. 

Anguish? Yes!—but not of such 
torturing quality as she could have felt 
a year, six months even, before this date. 
She was astonished that she could bear 
her life, that she could sit there in the 
night stillness, mouonless, holding her 
breath even, while Roger slept there in 
the shadowed bed. Had this thing 
happened to her before their arrival at 
Heston, she must have fallen upon Roger 
in mad grief and passion, ready to kill 
him or herself ; must at least have poured 
out torrents of useless words and tears. 
She could not have sat dumb like this ; in 
misery, but quite able to think things 
out, to envisage all the dark possibilities 
of the future. And not only the future. 
By a perfectly logical diversion — her 
thoughts presently went racing to the 
past. There was, so to speak, a sus- 
pension of the immediate crisis, while 
she listened to her own mind—while she 
watched her own years go by. 

How she had come to hate this English 
milieu !—how desperately, incredibly dis- 
appointed she was in it! It was her 
reaction against it that now subtly swelled 


and strengthened her wrath against 
Roger; that made, as it were, the soil 


from which sprang this sudden growth of 
angry will; on which, unconsciously, it 
throve. There was in her practically 
none of that affinity with a traditional, 
a parent England, which is present in so 
many Americans, which emerges in them 
like buried land from the waters. On 
the contrary, the pressure of race and 
blood in her was not towards, but 
against ; not friendly, but hostile. The 
nearer she came to the English life, the 
more certain forces in her, deeply infused, 
rose up and made their protest. The 
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Celtic and Latin strains that were mingled 
in her, their natural sympathies and re- 
pulsions, which had been indistinct in the 
girl, overlaid by the deposits of the 
current American world, were becoming 
dominant in the woman. 

In her increasing ostentation and ex- 
travagance, in her love of dramatic and 
sensational effect, her scorn of half- 
measures, her quick, relentless imagina- 
tion, she was the true child of the boastful 
mercurial Irishman who had married her 
Spanish mother as part of a trade bargain, 
on a chance visit to Buenos Ayres. For 
twenty years Daniel lloyd had leased and 
exploited, had ravaged and destroyed 
great tracts of primeval forest, leaving 
behind him a ruined earth, and an im- 
poverished State, but building up the 
while a colossal fortune. He had learnt 
the arts of municipal ‘ bossing,” mean- 
while, in one of the minor towns, and had 
then migrated to Chicago, where for years 
he was the life and soul of all the bolder 
and more adventurous corruption of the 
city. A jovial, handsome fellow !—with an 
actor’s face, a bright eye, and a slippery 
hand. Daphne had a vivid, and on the 
whole affectionate remembrance of her 
father, of whom, however, she seldom 
spoke. The thought of her mother, on 
the other hand, was always unwelcome. 
It brought back recollections of storm 
and tempest ; of wild laughter, and still 
wilder tears; of gorgeous dresses, small 
feet, and jewelled fingers. 

It was but rarely that Daphne let her 
mind run on her own origins. But in 
this winter night, as she sat motionless by 
the fire, half her mind was held by a 
passion of jealous revenge, and the other 
half by the fierce assertion of her own 
independent personality, which involved 
a certain amount of reflection on her own 
history ; on what she had made of herself, 
as some sort of guide to what she might 
still make of herself, if only she struck 
boldly for freedom and release, and refused 
to be dragged down by a husband whom 
she knew now to be unworthy of her. 
She was, indeed, very proud of her in- 
dividual history, which had been sus- 
pended, so to speak, when she married 
Roger Barnes, and should now _ be 
resumed, She leant forward to the fire, 
her face propped in her hands, going back 
in thought to her father’s death, when she 
was fifteen ; to her three years of cloying 
convent life, and her escape from it, as 
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well as from the intriguing relations who 
would have kept her there ; to the clever 
lawyer who had helped to put her in 
possession of her fortune, and the huge 
sums she had paid him for his services ; 
to her search for education, her hungry 
determination to rise in the world, the 
friends she had made at college, in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington. She 
had been influenced by one milieu after 
another ; she had worked hard now at 
music, now at philosophy, had dabbled in 
girls’ clubs, and gone to Socialist meet- 
ings, and had been all through driven 
on by the gadfly of an ever-increasing 
ambition, 

Ambition for what? She looked back 
on this early life with a bitter contempt. 
What had it all come to? Marriage with 
Roger Barnes !-—a hasty passion of which 
she was already ashamed, for a man who 
was already false to her. 

Well, thank goodness, modern life is 
not as the old! ‘There are ways out. 

Midnight had just struck. The night 
Was gusty, the north-west wind made 
fierce attacks on the square, comfortable 
house. Daphne rose slowly ; she moved 
noiselessly across the floor; she stood 
with her arms behind her looking down 
at the sleeping Roger. She was miser- 
able, consumed with jealous anger; but 
what was really stealing upon her, cap- 
turing her, transforming her, was_ the 
temptation of a gospel long familiar to 
her, though of late forgotten—the gospel 
of a new freedom. Women have been 
trampled on and enslaved ; in America, 
at least, they may now stand on their 
feet. No need to cringe any more to the 
insult and cruelty of men. A woman’s 
life may be broken, but in the great 
human workshop of America it can be 
repaired. She remembered that in the 
majority of American divorces it is the 
woman who applies for relief. And why 
not? ‘The average woman, when she 
marries, knows much less of life and 
the world than the average man. She 
is more likely—poor child !—to make mis- 
takes. 

Daphne came closer. In the dim 
light, the tension of her slender figure, 
her frowning brow, her locked arms and 
hands, made of her a threatening Fate 
hovering darkly above the man in his 
deep, defenceless sleep. 

All round glimmered the furniture and 
appointments of a costly room—the silver 


and tortoise-shell on the dressing-table, 
the long mirrors lining the further wall, 
the silk hangings of the bed. Luxury, as 
light and soft as skill and money could 
make it—the room breathed it; and in 
the midst stood the young creature who 
had designed it, the will within her 
hardening rapidly to an irrevocable pur- 
pose. 

Yes, she had made a mistake! But 
she would retrieve it. She would free 
herself. She would no longer put up 
with Roger, with his neglect and deceit, 
—his disagreeable and ungrateful mother 
—his immoral friends—and this dull, soul- 
deadening English life. 


Roger moved and murmured. She 
retreated a little, still looking at him 
fixedly. Was it the child’s name? 


Perhaps. He dreamt interminably, and 
very often of Beattie. But it did not 
move her. Beattie, of course, was her 
child. Every child belongs to the 
mother in a far profounder sense than to 
the father. And he, too, would be free— 
he would naturally marry again. 

Case after case of divorce ran through 
her mind as she stood there ; the persons 
and circumstances all well known to her, 
Other stories also, not personally within 
her ken ; the famous scandals of the time, 
much discussed throughout American 
society. Her wits cleared and _ steeled. 
She began to see the course that she must 
follow. 

It would all depend upon the lawyers ; 
and a good deal—she faced it—upon 
money. All sorts of technical phrases, 
vaguely remembered, ran through her 
mind. She would have to recover her 
American citizenship—she and the child. 
A domicile of six months in South Dakota, 
or in Wyoming—a year in Philadelphia— 
she began to recall information derived 
of old from Madeline Verrier, who had, 
of course, been forced to consider all these 
things, and to weigh alternatives. Advice, 
of course, must be asked of her at once 
—and sympathy. 

Suddenly, on her brooding, there broke 
a wave of excitement. Life, instead of 
being closed, as in a sense it is, for every 
married woman, was in a moment open 
and vague again—the doors flung wide to 
flaming heavens. A consciousness of re- 
covered youth and freedom possessed her. 
The sleeping Roger represented a captive 
state—a state of bonds and humiliation. 
Why should a woman of her gifts, of her 
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opportunities, be chained for life to this 
commonplace man, now that her passion 
was over?—now that she knew him for 
what he was, weak, feather-brained and 
vicious ? She looked at him with a kind 
of exaltation, spurning him from her path. 

But the immediate future !—the practical 
steps! What kind of evidence would she 
want ?—what kind of witnesses? Some- 
thing more, no doubt, of both than she 
had already. She must wait—temporise 
—do nothing rashly. If it was for Roger’s 
good as well as her own that they should 
be free of each other—and she was fast 
persuading herself of this—she must, for 
both their sakes, manage the hateful 
operation without bungling. 

What was the alternative ? She seemed 
to ask it of Roger, as she stood looking 
down upon him. Patience ?—with a man 
who could never sympathise with her 
intellectually or artistically >—the relations 
of married life with a husband who made 
assignations with an old love, under the 
eyes of the whole neighbourhood ?—the 
narrowing, cramping influences of English 
provincial society? No! she was born for 
other and greater things, and she would 
grasp them. “ My first duty is to myself 
—to my own development —and through 
that development to the world. Women 
have been the victims till now of their 
own fatal self-sacrifice. The way to a 
nobler future and to a better race lies 
through other paths.” 

Intoxicated with the rhetoric of her 
own thoughts, Daphne returned to her 
seat by the fire, and sat there wildly 
dreaming, till once more recalled to 
practical possibilities by the passage of 
the hours on the clock above her. 

Miss Farmer. Everything, it seemed, 
depended on her. But Daphne had 
no doubts of her. Poor girl ! —with her 
poverty-stricken home, her drunken father 
lately dismissed from his post, and her 
evident inclination towards this clever 
young fellow now employed in the house 
—Daphne rejoiced to think of what 
money could do, in this case at least ; of 
the reward that should be waiting for the 
girls devotion when the moment came ; 
of the gifts already made, and the grati- 
tude already evoked. No, she could be 
trusted ; she had every reason to be true. 

Some fitful sleep came to her at last 
in the morning hours. But when Roger 


awoke, she was half-way through her 
dressing ; and when he first saw her, he 


noticed nothing except that she was paler 
than usual, and confessed to a broken 
night. 


But as the day wore on it became plain 
to everybody at Heston—to Rovger first 
and foremost—that something was much 
amiss. Daphne would not leave her 
sitting-room and her sofa ; she complained 
of headache and over-fatigue ; would have 
nothing to say to the men at work on the 
new decoration of the east wing of the 
house, who were clamouring for direc- 
tions; and would admit nobody but Miss 
Farmer and her maid. Roger forced his 
way in once, only to be vanquished by the 
traditional weapons of weakness, pallor, 
and silence. Her face contracted and 
quivered as his step approached her; 
it was as though he trampled upon her ; 
and he left her, awkwardly, on tiptoe, 
feeling himself as intrusively brutal as 
she clearly meant him to feel. 

What on earth was the matter? Some 
new grievance against him, he supposed. 
After the softening, the quasi-reconciliation 
of the day before, his chagrin and dis- 
appointment were great. Impossible she 
should know anything of his ride with 
Chloe! There was not a soul in that 
wood; and the place was twenty miles 
from Heston. Again he felt the impulse 
to blurt it all out to her; but was simply 
repelled and intimidated by this porcupine 
mood in which she had wrapped herself. 
Better wait at least till she was a little 
more normal again. He went off discon- 
solately to a day’s shooting. 

Meanwhile his own particular worry 
was sharp enough. Chloe had _ taken 
advantage of their casual /é¢e-a-téfe, as she 
had done before on several occasions, to 
claim something of the old relation, in- 
stead of accepting the new, like a decent 
woman ; and in the face of the temptation 
offered him he had shown a weakness of 
which not only his conscience but his pride 
was ashamed. He realised perfectly that 
she had been trying during the whole 
autumn to recover her former hold on 
him, and he also saw clearly and bitterly 
that he was not strong enough to resist 
her, should he continue to be thrown 
with her ; and not clever enough to baffle 
her, if her will were really set on recap- 
turing him. He was afraid of her, and 
afraid of himself. 

What then must he do? As he tramped 
about the wet fields and plantations with 
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a keeper and a few beaters after some 
scattered pheasants, he was really, poor 
fellow ! arguing out the riddle of his life. 
What would Herbert French advise him 
to do?—supposing he could put the 
question plainly to him, which of course 
was not possible. He meant honestly 
and sincerely to keep straight ; to do his 
duty by Daphne and the child. But he 
was no plaster saint, and he could not 
afford to give Chloe Fairmile too many 
opportunities. To break at once, to carry 
off Daphne and leave Heston, at least 
for a time—that was the obviously prudent 
and reasonable course. But in her present 
mood it was of no use for him to propose 
it, tired as she seemed to be of Heston, 
and disappointed in the neighbours : any 
plan brought forward by him was doomed 
beforehand. Well then, let him go him- 
self; he had been so unhappy during 
the preceding weeks it would be a jolly 
relief to turn his back on Heston for a 
time. 

But as soon as he had taken his depar- 
ture, Chloe perhaps would take hers ; and 
if so, Daphne’s jealousy would be worse 
than ever. Whatever deserts he might 
place between himself and Mrs, Fairmile, 
Daphne would imagine them together. 

Meanwhile, there was that Lilliput 
bond, that small, chafing entanglement, 
which Chloe had flung round him in her 
persistence about the letters. ‘here was, 
no doubt, a horrid scandal brewing about 
Mrs. Weightman, Chloe’s old friend—a 
friend of his own, too, in former days. 
Through Chloe’s unpardonable indiscre- 
tions, he knew a great deai more about 
this lady’s affairs than he had ever wished 
to know. And he well remembered the 
letter in question ; a letter on which the 
political life or death of one of England’s 
most famous men might easily turn, sup- 
posing it got out. But the letter was safe 
enough ; not the least likely to come into 
dangerous hands, in spite of Chloe’s 
absurd hypotheses. It was somewhere, 
no doubt, among the boxes in the locked 
room; and who could possibly get hold 
of it? At the same time, he realised that 
as long as he had not found and returned 
it, she would still have a certain claim 
upon him, a certain right to harass him 
with inquiries and confidential interviews, 
which as a man of honour he could not 
altogether deny. 

A pheasant got up across a ploughed 
field where in the mild season the young 
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corn was already green. Roger shot, and 
missed, the bird floated gaily down the 
wind, and the head keeper, in disgust, 
muttered bad language to the underling 
beside him. 

3ut after that Barnes was twice as 
cheerful as before. He whistled as he 
walked ; his shooting recovered ; and by 
the time the dark fell, keepers and beaters 
were once more his friends. 

The fact was that just as he missed the 
pheasant he had taken his resolution, and 
seen his way. He would have another 
determined hunt for that letter ; he would 
also find and destroy his own letters to 
Chloe—those she had returned to him — 
which must certainly never fall into 
Daphne’s hands; and then he would go 
away to London or the North, to some 
place whence he could write both to 
Chloe Fairmile and to his wife. Women 
like Daphne were too quick; they could 
get out a dozen words to your one; but 
give a man time, and he could express 
himself. And, therewith, a great tender- 
ness and compunction in this man’s 
heart, and a steady determination to put 
things right. For was not Daphne 
Beattie’s mother ? and was he not in truth 
very fond of her, if only she would let him 
be? 

Now then for the hunt. As he had 
never destroyed the letters, they must 
exist; but, in the name of mischief, 
where? He seemed to remember thrust- 
ing his own letters to Chloe into a desk of 
his schoolboy days which used to stand 
in his London sitting-room. Very likely 
some of hers might be there too. But 
the thought of his own had by now become 
a much greater anxiety to him than the 
wish to placate Chloe. For he was most 
uncomfortably aware that his corre- 
spondence with Chloe during their short 
engagement had been of a very different 
degree of fervour from that shown in the 
letters to Daphne under similar circum- 
stances. As for the indelicacy and folly 
of leaving such documents to chance, he 
cursed it sorely. 

How to look? He pondered it. He 
did not even knew which attic it was that 
had been reserved at the time of the 
letting of Heston, and now held some of 
the old London furniture and papers, 
Well, he must manage it, “burgle” his 
own house, if necessary. Whatan absurd 
situation ! Should he consult his mother ? 
No ; better not. 
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That evening General Hobson was 
expected for a couple of nights. On 
going up to dress for dinner, Roger dis- 
covered that he had been banished to a 
room on the further side of the house, 
where his servant was now putting out his 
clothes. He turned very white, and went 
straight to his wife. 

Daphne was on the sofa as before, and 
received him in silence. 

“ What’s the meaning of this, Daphne ? ” 
The tone was quiet, but the breathing 
quick. 

She looked at him —bracing herself. 

‘**T must be alone! I had no sleep last 
night.” 

“You had neuralgia ? ” 

“T don’t know—I had no sleep. I 
must be alone.” 

His eyes and hers met. 

“For to-night then,” he said briefly. 
*T don’t know what’s the matter with you, 
Daphne, and I suppose it’s no use to ask 
you. I thought, yesterday—but—how- 
ever, there’s no time to talk now. 
Are you coming down to dinner ?” 

“Not to dinner. I will come down for 
an hour afterwards.” 

He went away, and before he had 
reached his own room, and while the heat 
of his sudden passion still possessed 
him, it occurred to him that Daphne’s 
behaviour might after ail prove a godsend. 
That night he would make his search, 
with no risk of disturbing his wife. 


The dinner in the newly decorated 
dining-room went heavily. Lady Barnes 
had grown of late more and more anxious 
and depressed. She had long ceased to 
assert herself in Daphne’s presence, and 
one saw her as the British matron in 
adversities, buffeted by forces she did not 
understand ; or as some minor despot 
snuffed out by a stronger. 

The General, who had only arrived just 
in time to dress, inquired in astonishment 
for Daphne, and was told by Roger that 
his wife was not well, but would come 
down for a little while after dinner. In 
presence of the new splendours of Heston, 
the General had—in Roger’s presence— 
very little to say. He made the vague 
remark that the dining-room was “very 
fine,” but he should not have known it 
again. Where was the portrait of Edward, 
and the full-length of Edward’s father by 
Sir Francis Grant? Lady Barnes drew 
herself up, and said nothing. Roger 


hastily replied that he believed they were 
now in the passage leading to the billiard- 
room. 

“What! that dark corner!” cried the 
General, looking with both distaste and 
hostility at the famous Signorelli—a full- 
length nude St. Sebastian, bound and 
pierced—which had replaced them on the 
dining-room wall. Who on earth ever 
saw such a picture in a dining-room ? 
Roger must be a fool to allow it! 

Afterwards, the General and Lady 
Barnes wandered through the transformed 
house, in general agreement as to the 
ugliness and extravagance of almost 
everything that had been done, an agree- 
ment that was as balm to the harassed 
spirits of the lady. 

“What have they spent?” asked the 
General, under his breath, as they re- 
turned to the drawing-room —‘“‘thousands 
and thousands, I should think! And 
there was no need for them to spend a 
penny. It is a sinful waste, and no one 
should waste money in these days—there 
are too many unemployed!” He drew 
up his spare person, with a terrier-like 
shake of the head and shoulders, as of 
one repudiating Mammon and all its 
works, 

“Daphne has simply no idea of the 
value of money!” Lady Barnes com- 
plained, also under her breath. They were 
passing along one of the side corridors 
of the house, and there was no one in 
sight. But Roger’s mother was evidently 
uneasy, as though Daphne might at 
any moment spring from the floor, or 
emerge from the walls. The General 
was really sorry for her. 

“It’s like all the rest of them— 
Americans, I mean,” he declared ; “ they 
haven’t our sense of responsibility. 1 saw 
plenty of that in the States,” 

Lady Barnes acquiesced. She was 
always soothed by the General’s unfalter- 
ing views of British superiority. 

They found Daphne in the drawing- 
room—a ghostly Daphne, in white, and 
covered with diamonds. She made a 
little perfunctory conversation with them, 
avoided all mention of the house, and 
presently, complaining again of headache, 
went back to her room after barely an 
hour downstairs. 

The General whistled to himself, as he 
followed her to bed, after another and 
more private conyersation with Lady 
Barnes, and half an hour’s billiards with a 
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very absent-minded host. By Jove, Laura 
wanted a change! He rejoiced that he 
was to escort her on the morrow to the 
London house of some cheerful and 
hospitable relations. Dollars, it seemed, 
were not everything, and he wished to 
heaven that Roger had been content to 
marry some plain English girl, with, say, 
a couple of thousand a year. Even the 
frugal General did not see how it could 
have been done on less. Roger no doubt 
had been a lazy, self-indulgent beggar. 
Yet he seemed a good deal steadier, and 
more sensible than he used to be; in 
spite of his wife, and the pouring out of 
dollars. And there was no doubt that 
he had grown perceptibly older. The 
General felt a vague pang of regret, so 
rare and so compelling had been the 
quality of Roger’s early youth, measured 
at least by physical standards. 


The house sank into sleep and silence. 
Roger, before saying good-night to his 
mother, had let fall a casual question as to 
the whereabouts of the room which still 
contained the débris of the London house. 
He must, he said, look up two or three 
things, some share certificates of his 
father’s, for instance, that he had been,in 
want of for some time. Lady Barnes 
directed him. At the end of the nursery 
wing, to the right. But in the morning 
one of the housemaids would show him. 
Had she the key? She produced it, 
thought no more of it, and went to 
bed. 

He waited in his room till after mid- 
night, then took off his shoes, his pride 
smarting, and emerged. There was one 
electric light burningin thehall below. This 
gave enough glimmer on the broad open 
landing for him to grope his way by, and 
he went noiselessly towards the staircase 
leading up to Beattie’s rooms. Once, 
just as he reached it, he thought he 
caught the faint noise of low talking 
somewhere in the house, an indeterminate 
sound not to be located. But when he 
paused to listen, it had ceased; and he 
supposed it to be only a windy murmur of 
the night. 

He gained the nursery wing. So far, 
of course, the way was perfectly familiar. 
He rarely passed an evening without going 
to kiss Beattie in her cot. Outside the door 
of the night-nursery he waited a moment 
to listen. Was she snoozling among her 
She still sucked 


blankets? the darling ! 
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her thumb, sometimes, poor baby, to send 
her to sleep, and it was another reason 
for discontent with Miss Farmer that she 
would make a misdemeanour of it. 
Really, that woman got on his nerves ! 

Beyond the nursery he had no know- 
ledge whatever of his own house. The 
attics at Heston were large and rambling. 
He believed the servants were all in the 
other wing, but was not sure; he could 
only hope that he might not stumble on 
some handmaiden’s room by mistake ! 

A door to the right, at the end of 
the passage. He tried the key. Thank 
goodness! It turned without too much 
noise, and he found himself on the thres- 
hold of a big lumber-room, his candle 
throwing lines of dusty light across it. 
He closed the door, set down the light, 
and looked round him in despair. ‘The 
room was crowded with furniture, trunks 
and boxes, in considerable confusion. It 
looked as though the men employed to 
move them had piled them there as they 
pleased ; and Roger shrewdly suspected 
that his mother, from whom, in spite of 
her square and businesslike appearance, 
his own indolence was inherited, had 
shrunk till now from the task of © dis- 
turbing them. 

He began to rummage a little. Papers 
belonging to his father,—an endless series 
of them ; some in tin boxes marked with 
the names of various companies, mining 
and other; some in leather cases, re- 
miniscent of politics, and labelled “ Parlia- 
mentary ” or “ Local Government Board.” 
Trunks containing court suits, yeomanry 
uniforms, and the like; a medley of 
old account books, photographs, worthless 
volumes, and broken ornaments: all the 
refuse that our too complex life piles 
about us was represented in the chaos of 
the room. Roger pulled and pushed as 
cautiously as he could, but making, in- 
evitably, some noise in the process. At 
last! He caught sight of some belongings 
of his own, and was soon joyfully detaching 
the old Eton desk, of which he was 
in search, from a pile of miscellaneous 
rubbish. In doing so, to his dismay, he 
upset a couple of old cardboard boxes 
filled with letters, and they fell with some 
clatter. He looked round instinctively 
at the door; but it was shut, and the 
house was well built, the walls and 
ceilings reasonably sound-proof. . The 
desk was only latched—beastly careless- 
ness, of course !—and inside it were three 
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thick piles of letters, and a few loose ones 
below. His own letters to Chloe ; and— 
by George !—the lost one !—among the 
others. He opened it eagerly, ran it 
through. Yes, the very thing! What 
luck! He laid it carefully aside a 
moment on a trunk near by, and sat 
with the other letters on his lap. 

His fingers played with them. He 
almost determined to take them down 
unopened, and burn them, as they were, 
in his own room; but in the end he 
could not resist the temptation to look at 
them once more. He pulled off an india- 
rubber band from the latest packet, and 
was soon deep in them, at first half 
ashamed, half contemptuous. Calf love, 
of course! And he had been a precious 
fool to write such things. ‘Then, presently, 
the headlong passion of them began to 
affect him, to set his pulses swinging. 
He fell to wondering at his own bygone 
facility, his own powers of expression. 
How did he ever write such a style! He, 
who could hardly get through a note 
now without blots and labour. Self-pity 
grew upon him, and self-admiration. By 
heaven! How could a woman treat a 
man—a man who could write to her like 
this—as Chloe had treated him! 

The oid smart revived; or rather, the 
old indelible impressions of it left on 
nerve and brain. 

The letters lay on his knee. He sat 
brooding: his hands upon the packets, 
his head bowed. One might have thought 
ehim a man overcome and dissolved by 
the enervating memories of passion ; but 
in truth, he was gradually and steadily 
reacting against them; resuming, and 
this time, finally, as far as Chloe Fair- 
mile was concerned, a man’s mastery of 
himself. He thought of her unkindness 
and cruelty—of the misery he had 
suffered—and now of the reckless caprice 
with which, during the preceding weeks, 
she had tried to entangle him afresh, with 
no respect for his married life, for his own 
or Daphne’s peace of mind. 

He judged her, and therewith, himself. 
Looking back upon the four years since 
Chloe Fairmile had thrown him over, it 
seemed to him that, in some ways, he 
had made a good job of his life, and, in 
others, a bad one. As to the money, 
that was neither here nor there. It was 
amusing to have so much of it; though 
of late, Daphne had pricked his pride 
roughly by not a few reminders that the 
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money was hers and not his. But he 
did not find that it had made as much 
difference to him as he had expected. 
On the other hand, he had been much 
happier with Daphne than he had thought 
he should be, up to the time of their 
coming to Heston, She wasn’t easy to 
live with, and she had been often, before 
now, ridiculously jealous ; but you could 
not, apparently, live with a woman with- 
out getting fond of her—he couldn’t— 
especially if she had given you a child ; 
and if Daphne had turned against him now 
for a bit—well, he could not swear to him- 
self that he had been altogether free from 
blame ; and it perhaps served him right 
for having gone out to the States to marry 
money—with a wife thrown in—in that 
shabby sort of way. 

But, now, to straighten out this coil— 
to shake himself finally free of Chloe, and 
make Daphne happy again! He raised 
himself on his seat; in the old Greek 
phrase, ‘‘ the gods breathed courage into 
his soul”; and as he stretched out an 
indifferent hand towards Chloe’s letters on 
the trunk, Roger Barnes had _ perhaps 
reached the highest point of his moral 
history; he had become conscious of 
himself as a moral being choosing good 
or evil; and he had chosen good. It 
was not so much that his conscience 
accused him greatly with regard to Chloe. 
For that his normal standards were not 
fine enough. It was rather a kind of 
“serious call,” something akin to conver- 
sion, or that might have been conversion, 
which befell him in this dusty room, amid 
the night-silence. 

As he took up Chloe’s letters, he did 
not notice that the door had quietly 
opened behind him, and that a figure 
stood on the threshold. 

A voice struck into the stillness. 

** Roger !” 

He turned, with a movement that 
scattered all his own letters on the floor. 
Daphne stood before him—but with the 
eyes of a madwoman. Her hand shook 
on the handle of the door. 

“What are you doing here!” 
flung out the question like a blow. 

“ Hallo, Daphne !—is that you?” He 
tried to laugh. “I’m only looking up 
some old papers; no joke, in all this 
rubbish.” He pointed to it. 

“What old papers ? ” 

“Well, you needn't catechise me !” he 
said, nettled by her tone, “‘or not in that 


She 
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way, at any rate. I couldn’t sleep, and I 
came up here to look for something I 
wanted. Why did you shut your door on 
me?” 

He looked at her intently, his lips 
twitching a little. Daphne came nearer. 

“Tt must be something you want very 
badly--something you don’t want other 
people to see—something you're ashamed 
of !—or you wouldn’t be searching for it at 
this time of night.” She raised her eyes, 
still with the same strange yet flaming 
quiet, from the littered floor to his face. 
Then suddenly glancing again at the scat- 
tered papers—‘‘ That’s your handwriting ! 
—they’re your letters! letters to Mrs. 
Fairmile !” 

“Well, and what do you make of 
that?” cried Roger, half wroth, half in- 
clined to laugh. “If you want to know, 
they are the letters I wrote to Chloe Fair- 
mile ; and I, like a careless beast, never 
destroyed them, and they were stuffed 
away here. I have long meant to get at 
them and burn them, and as you turned 
me out to-night fs 

“What is that letter in your hand ?” 
exclaimed Daphne, interrupting him. 

“Oh, that has nothing to do with you 
—or me ” he said, hastily making a 
movement to put it in his coat pocket. 
But in a second, Daphne, with a cry, had 
thrown herself upon him, to his intense 
amazement, wrestling with him, in a wild 
excitement. And as she did so, a thin 
woman, with frightened eyes, in a nurse’s 
dress, came quickly into the room, as 
though Daphne’s cry had signalled to her. 
She was behind Roger, and he was not 
aware of her approach. 

“Daphne, don’t be such a little fool !” 
he said indignantly, holding her off with 
one hand, determined not to give her the 
letter. 

Then, all in a moment—without, as it 
seemed to him, any but the mildest 
defensive action on his part, Daphne 
stumbled and fell. 

“ Daphne !—I say ! 

He was stooping over her in great 
distress to lift her up, when he felt him- 
self vehemently put aside by a woman’s 
hand. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
sir! Let me go to her.” 

bewilderment. 


” 


He turned in * Miss 
Farmer! What on earth are you doing 
here ! ” 

But in his astonishment he had given 
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way to her, and he fell back pale and 
frowning, while, without replying, she 
lifted Daphne—who had a cut on her 
forehead and was half fainting—from the 
ground, 

‘* Don’t come near her, sir!” said the 
nurse, again warding him off. “ You 
have done quite enough. Let me attend 
to her.” 

“You imagine that was my doing?” 
said Roger grimly. “ Let me assure you, 
it was nothing of the kind. And pray, 
were you listening at the door?” 

Miss Farmer vouchsafed no reply. She 
was half leading, half supporting Daphne, 
who leant against her. As they neared 
the door, Roger, who had been standing 
dumb again, started forward. 

“Let me take her,” he said sternly. 
“ Daphne !—send this woman away.” 

But Daphne only shuddered, and 
putting out a shaking hand, she waved 
him from her. 

“You see in what a state she is!” 
cried Miss Farmer, with a withering look. 
“If you must speak to her, put it off, sir, 
at least till to-morrow.” 

Roger drew back. A strange sense of 
inexplicable disaster rushed upon him. 
He sombrely watched them pass through 
the door and disappear. 


Daphne reached her own room. As 
the door closed upon them, she turned 


to her companion, holding out the 
handkerchief stained with blood she had 
been pressing to her temple. 

“You saw it all?” she said imperiously 
—“the whole thing ?” 

** All,” said Miss Farmer. 
mercy you're not more hurt?” 

Daphne gave a hysterical laugh. 

“Trl just do—I think itll just do! 
But you'll have to make a good deal out 
of it.” 

And sinking down by the fire, she 
burst into a passion of wild tears. 

The nurse brought her sal volatile, and 
washed the small cut above her eyebrow. 

“Tt was lucky we heard him,” she said 
triumphantly. ‘‘I guessed at once he 
must be looking for something—I knew 
that room was full of papers.” 

A knock at the door startled them. 

“Never mind.” ‘The nurse hurried 
across the room. “It’s locked.” 

“How is my wife?” said Roger’s 
strong, and as it seemed, threatening 
voice outside. 
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“She'll be all right, sir, 1 hope, if you'll 
leave her to rest. But I won’t answer 
for the consequences if she’s disturbed 


any more.” 

There was a pause, as though of 
hesitation. Then Roger’s steps re- 
ceded. 


Daphne pushed her hair back from 
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was hiding something from her—doing 
something secret and disgraceful—and she 
suddenly resolved to surprise and con- 
front him. With a mind still vaguely 
running on the legal aspects of what she 
meant to do, she had bade the nurse 
follow her. The rest had been half 
spontaneous, half acting. It had struck 


her face, and sat staring into the fire. her imagination midway how the incident B 
Everything was decided now. Yet she _ could be turned—and used. i 
had rushed upstairs on Miss Farmer’s She was triumphant; but from sheer 3 


information with no definite purpose. excitement she wept and sobbed through 
She only knew that—once again—Roger _ the greater part of the night. 
(Zo be continued, ) FE 


POEMS OF QUEENSLAND. 
MANGO FLOWERS. 


The scent of the mango flowers ts only noticeable on moonlit nights. 


What is the spell the moonlight holds 
To wake those torpid blooms ? 
The moon is far and white and cold, 
Hung high above earth’s rooms ; 
A slim, white maiden does she move, 
Too perfect, and too cold, for love. 


HE moonlight draws the spicy scent 
Out of the mango flowers, 
Where, sharp against the sky’s blue tent, 
Rear Castle Hill’s dark towers, 
The mangoes fill the garden plots 
With perfume of ripe apricots. 
And yet her charm (whom twilight parts 
From potent, sunny hours) 
Can steal from out their jealous hearts 
The scent of mango flowers, 
And scatter wide the rare perfumes, 
Hid deep in those brown tasselled blooms. 


PANDANUS PALMS. 


OU dream all day, 

Looking for ever out to Cleveland Bay, 
Where blue skies pale into horizons grey, 
Rustling your grass-like leaves in breezes wet 
Where curling brown waves into whiteness fret, 
And spread, along the beach of sand and shell. 
From Dawn’s spilled roses until chapel bell 
You dream all day. 
Do you recall 
When the green scrub closed round you, like a wall, 
What time the Wild held lordship over all ? 
The stealthy thud of passing kangaroo, 
Long vines that swung a little, to let through, 
Across the chequered sunshine of the track, 
Men’s naked bodies, that were lithe and black, 
Do you recall ? ‘ 


So full of dreams, 

What wonder that the yellow sunlight streams 
With drowsy slumber-softness in its beams 
Over your coarse bunched crests, as if to keep 
A kindly watch above you, as you sleep, 

And, like zolian harps, breeze-fingers play 

A lullaby, land-blown from Cleveland Bay, 

So full of dreams ! 


M. FORREST (North Queensland). 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT COLE. 


OW sinks the sun, its light is dimmed, 
FS Draws in the day, 
Yet fair to me the picture limned— 
Oh, let me stay! 


No friend draws near my latch to lift 
With message gay ; 
Death were perchance God’s kindliest 
gift— 
Yet let me stay. 


Though torn and racked I ever lie 
And hear one say : 

“*T were better far that she should die ”— 
Oh, let me stay ! 


Phantoms are circling round my bed, 
Nor pass away ; 

Pale heralds of the mocking dead, 
Oh, let me stay ! 


Others need rest. 
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Eur. Alcest. 


I see skies blue, and seas all swathed 
In sunshine’s ray, 

Fair groves of Ind in perfume bathed— 
(Oh, let me stay !) 


Groves of a far-off sunny clime 
By Bengal’s bay, 
Scenes of young childhood’s 
time — 
Oh, let me stay! 


joyous 


Ships still are sailing o’er the main 
As on the day 

That brought me here to lie in pain— 
Oh, let me ste ay! 


Life is not all: there comes a rest, 
Believers say. 

That-—or to suffer—which is best ? 
Methinks to stay. 


I'll battle on 


Till ends the play— 


Yet who is this? 


And let me stay! 





Ah no, begone ! 
G, A. Talt. 
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HOW A SAINT IS MADE. 





THE RECOGNITION OF JOAN OF ARC AFTER FIVE CENTURIES. 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI. 


The following is an account of the solemn and elaborate ceremonies now taking place at Rome 
in regard to Joan of Arc and Pius IX., or the Beatification of the one and the preliminary in- 
guiry into the claims of the other, and the illustrations of the Vatican rites are photographs of the 
last occasion of the kind in which the present Pope Pius X. officiated. 


the traditions of the Roman 

Church, can be traced back to 
the Old ‘Testament, and more precisely 
to the Book of Ecclesiastes. Saints, 
however, in the present acceptation of 
the word, began to exist in the first 
centuries of Christendom, when they 
comprised only martyrs, over whose 
remains altars were generally erected for 
the celebration of the holy mysteries. 
This constituted, at that time, the 
canonization, which later derived its name 
from the roll or diptych, called ‘ canon,” 
on which the name of the saint was 
inscribed. St. Cyprian, the learned 
bishop of Carthage, was the first to 
dictate rules according to which the will 
of the people was no longer sufficient to 
canonize, but requiring the clergy and 
bishops to collect evidence that those 
to be canonized had really suffered 
martyrdom for the faith, after which their 
sanctity was to be proclaimed by the 
episcopal council. 

It was not until the fourth century 
that persons other than martyrs were 
canonized — always through the synod 
of the bishops—but they were not in- 
scribed on the roll of the saints until 608, 
in the time of Boniface 1V.—the pope 
who dedicated the Pantheon to Saint 
Mary of the Martyrs. Of course the 
Pontiff ratified the canonizations, and 
sometimes made the saint himself—the 
first example of this being the proclama- 
tion of St. Swidborg, made by Pope St. 
Stephen II. in 752 at the request of Pepin. 
Another instance was the canonization of 
St. Alban, the English protomartyr, made 
by Hadrian L., in 794, to please the Saxon 
King Offa. 

The word “canonization,” however, 
was not used until the tenth century, the 
first to adopt it being Pope John XV., 
who, in the great hall of St. John Lateran, 


‘HE making of saints, according to 
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proclaimed Ulrich, Bishop of Augsburg, 
a saint in 993. Strange to say, the first 
instance of a canonization accompanied 
by gorgeous ceremonial and all the pomp 
of the Church was that of St. Francis of 
Assisi, the “ poverello,” to whose spirit of 
poverty and humility such display would 
have been abhorrent. His proclamation 
of saintship is also remarkable because it 
followed so closely upon his death, while 
since the time of the martyrs, a long 
period, sometimes a century or more, had 
always to elapse between the death of a 
person and his canonization. 

St. Francis, in fact, was raised to the 
altars by Gregory IX. in 1128, only two 
years after his death, just as ‘Thomas 4 
Becket was proclaimed a saint only two 
years after his murder in Canterbury 
Cathedral. Alexander III., who suc- 
ceeded the Englishman Breakspeare in 
the papal chair, was the first to reserve 
entirely to the Holy See the right of 
beatification and canonization, so as to 
avoid the many abuses which had crept 
in. 


Canonizing Charlemagne. 


Another strange canonization which 
took place during the pontificate of this 
pope was that of the great Charlemagne. 
He was proclaimed a saint by the anti- 
pope Paschal III., but his saintship was 
never actually ratified by the Church, 
although it was tolerated ; so that Charle- 
magne is generally considered as_beati- 
fied, and in some churches of France, 
Germany, and Belgium he even enjoys 
the title of saint, though his name has 
never been placed on the regular roll. 
Sixtus V., the famous reformer, issued the 
constitution ‘“Immensa_ eterni Dei,” 
with which he created the Congregation 
of Rites, to deal with everything con- 
nected with beatifications and canoniza- 
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tions, so that since that time the bishops 
can only gather the preliminary informa- 
tion about a proposed saint, and submit 
it to the Pope, 


years after her death miracles were attri- 
buted to her, monuments raised to her 
memory, and in the market-place of that 

same Rouen 





whose approval ; - 
of the continua- 
tion of the pro- 
cess through the 
Congregation 
confers of itself 
the title of 
** Venerable.” 
This is what 
occurred in the 
case of Joan of 
Arc, whose ap- 
proaching beati- 
fication and 
future canoniza- 
tion, together 
with the ‘“ pro- 
cess” already 
begun for the 
sanctification of 
Pius IX., intensi- 
fies the interest 
that is always 
felt in these 
great ceremonies 
of the Church. 
It would be 
difficult to find 
two types differ- 
ing more widely 








where she was 
martyred a 
beautiful statue 
of her seems to 
preside over the 
town. 


Was Joan of 
Italian 
Origin? 

A claim has 
been set up that 
Joan of Arc was 
of Italian origin. 
The noble 
Ghislieri family, 
of Bologna, have 
in their archives 
an anonymous 
chronicle, of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury, of ‘“‘ The 
Lives of Two 
Hundred and 
Twenty-seven 
Illustrious 
Members of 
the Ghislieri 
Family,” with 








than Joan of Arc 
and Pius IX., 
the middle ages 


Photo by De Federicis, Rome. 


The late Cardinal Serafino Cretoni. 


It was his province, as Prefect of the Congregation of Rites, 


genealogical 
trees. Accord- 
ing to this docu- 


and modern to plan and superintend the preliminary ceremonies. He died, ment, the head 
days, the young however, a month ago, and his successor has not yet been appointed. of the House 
Maid of Orleans came from 


and the old Pope who reigned longer 
than any of his predecessors. 

The history of Joan of Arc’s brief but 
romantic career, of her visions, of her war- 
like exploits, of her cruel death, borne with 
such sublime fortitude, is too well known 
to be repeated here. Her beautiful 
features, which can still be seen in her 
portrait in the Town Hall at Orieans, 
have the soft and enthusiastic expression 
that the French call ‘‘Vintérét du calme,” 
which seems to be heightened by martyr- 
dom ; and there is a tradition, in fact, that 
when she expired a white Gove was seen 
to rise from the pile. 

With her it was a passing from cruci- 
fixion to resurrection. She was condemned 
and burnt as a sorceress, and one who 
had to do with evil spirits ; but only a few 


Constantinople, and the family ~ sub- 
sequently spread all over the peninsula, 
until Ferrante Ghislieri, son of Francesco 
and Bartolomea Ludovisi, was obliged to 
escape from Bologna, and emigrated to 
Lorraine in 1401, where he maintained 
himself by the work of his hands. He 
had three children, one of whom was 
‘*Gianna, insigne guerriera ” (Joan, illus- 
trious warrior). The parents of Joan of 
Arc, it is known, were Jacques d’Are and 
Isabelle Romée, but the partisans of this 
theory say that nothing would be more 
natural than that Ghislieri, banished from 
his own country, would change his name, 
whiie Romée was a designation given to 
pilgrims, especially to those who had been 
to Rome, which would go to prove that 
the Pucelle’s mother was a foreigner. 
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The genealogical tree of the chronicle has 
two epitaphs, one in Italian and the other 
in French, which they say cannot but 
refer to Joan of Arc. They run: 


So death, which is always an enemy to 
those who are born, at last took away all 
hope from the good Ghislieri blood, which 
she had. 

It is true that Victory ceded to Death, 
that the blood of the Ghislieri was shed on 
the scene ; France and Italy wept together 
over the impiety which triumphed. 


The Maid of Orleans had the same 
fate as a subject in the literary and poetic 
field, being first represented as a witch, 
reaching the climax in that too well known 
mock-heroic poem by Voltaire, which 
Mercier called a crime against the nation. 
The first poetical attempt towards restor- 
ing a subject thus profaned by the grossest 
wit to its native dignity, was made by 
Southey in his epic, “‘ Joan of Arc.” 

While the reaction of the people in 
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the nineteenth century, and her ecclesias- 
tical rehabilitation, notwithstanding the 
interest taken in her case by Calixtus ITI. 
and Pius II., only officially began about 
thirty years ago. It was then that Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, 
instituted a formal inquiry into her virtues 
and miraculous powers, which was con- 
tinued by his successors, Cardinal Coullié 
and Monsignor Stanislaus Touchet, the 
latter of whom, during the five years of 
his episcopate, has devoted himself to the 
cause. 


The Share of England in the Inquiry. 


To test the truth of facts, and probe 
the moral significance of actions which 
must lead, first to beatification, and then 
to canonization, the Church moves with 
extraordinary caution, and the difficulties 
in connection with the Maid of Orleans 
were many, and some seemed insurmount- 
able. In addition to the various versions 
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The crowd entering the Vatican Basilica. 


favour of the Pucelle took place almost 
immediately, that of the intellectual world 
was not noticeable until the beginning of 





and contradictions which usually have to 
be sifted and proved, in her case there 
was also the fear that her exaltation might 


ae 
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assume a political character, and appear 
as an expression of anti-English feeling. 
To show from the very beginning that 
nothing of the kind existed, the position 
of Cardinal Reporter on the “ process ” 
before the Congregation of Rites was 
offered to Cardinal Howard, who accepted 
with great pleasure, saying that he was 
glad to demonstrate that England not 
only felt no umbrage at the glorification 
of the French heroine, but was pleased to 
co-operate with the Holy See and the 
French clergy and people to the same 
end. As if this statement from the 
English Arch- 


when the Catholic bishops were driven 
from their sees at the accession of Eliza- 
beth, Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, was also given hospitality. Years 
later, some of its students having suffered 
martyrdom in England, this gave occasion 
to St. Philip Neri to salute the students 
with the words, ‘“Sa/vete, flores martyrum!”’ 
(Hail ! ye flowers of the martyrs.) Canada 
had only been known to Rome through 
her pilgrims and her Zouaves, who fought 
in considerable numbers, together with 
Irishmen, Frenchmen, and Swiss, in 
defence of the Temporal Power. The 

Sulpician Order, 





priest of St. [pisses 
Peter’s were not 
sufficient, “postu- 
latory” letters 
came from. the 
different catholic 
bishops of Great 
Britain, including 
Cardinals Mann- 
ing, Newman, and 
Vaughan. When 
the acts and 
minutes resulting 
from the inquiries 
made by the 
Bishop of Orleans 
were sent to the 
Congregation of 
Rites, Father 
Captier, Procura- 
tor of the Sulpi- 
cians in Rome, 
was appointed 
Postulator, or 
supporter, of the 
Beatification. |- ane 








which has a 
seminary at 
Montreal, under- 
took the founda- 
tion of the 
Canadian College 
in Rome, and of 
this Father Cap- 
tier was the ruling 
spirit. 

In the case of 
Joan of Arc the 
three miracles, 
which must be 
proved to the 
satisfaction of the 
Congregation of 
Rites (which 
during the “pro- 
cess” wastilllately 
presided over by 
the late Cardinal 
Cretoni) — before 
even beatification 
is possible, con- 
5 +} sisted in the re- 








Father Captier 
occupies a_ pro- 
minent post in 
the English- 
speaking ecclesiastical world, as it was 
chiefly through his influence that one of the 
most important and now flourishing British 
institutions in Rome, the Canadian College, 
was started. England herself occupies in 
this respect the first place in the Eternal 
City, as her ecclesiastical college boasts of 
being a continuation of the School and 
Hostel for the English people visiting 
Rome, which is reported to have been 
founded by Ina, King of Wessex, in 727. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury is said to have 
resided there, under Henry VIII. it was 
the refuge of several Englishmen, and 


Monsignor Touchet, Bishop of Orleans. 


It was the Bishop’s predecessor of centuries ago who passed 
sentence on Joan, and saw it carried out. France of three 


coveryin different 
convents of 


nuns, one of 
them at the point of death; and these 
were healed of various dangerous diseases 
in consequence, it is alleged, of prayers 
offered to the Maid of Orleans, the first 
of these miracles having taken place in 
June, 1900. Between beatification and 
canonization at least two miracles more 
must have been granted through the in- 
tercession of the person to be canonized. 


The Case of Pius IX. 


The investigations in the “ process” of 
Pius 1X. are much more difficult. The 
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nearer a person is to our own times, the 
larger is the quantity of evidence concern- 


ing him, and the fiercer is the conflict of 


feeling he arouses, especially when this 
person was a pope and a sovereign, who 
reigned for a third of a century, during 
one of the most eventful periods of the 
Papacy. Indeed, the work which the 
postulators, appointed in each country of 
the world for the beatification of the last 
** Pope-King,” have to accomplish is 
colossal. Every letter of Pius IX., every 
document 


decipher are very difficult. For instance, 
the manuscripts left by Father Laynez, 
the companion of St. Ignatius, founder 
of the Jesuit Order, were so illegible 
that two Jesuits lost their sight over them, 
and he has never been canonized. ‘The 
reports of the pro-postulators from 
the different countries, and of the 
postulator in Rome, which are always 
favourable to the proposed saint, are 
revised, or, to be more exact, contested 
by the ‘Promotor Fidei,” called in 

popular 





of his, every 
evidence 
showing his 
intentions 
and feelings 
must be col- 
lected and 
submitted 
to the most j 
attentive 
scrutiny. 
This in it- 
self is suffi- 
cient to 
delay the 
‘*process” 

| 

} 





for many 
years, when 
perhaps the 
deep gulf 
now  exist- 
ing between 
the different | 
opinions 
about Pius 
IX., both as 
ruler and 
as Pontiff, 
will be, if 
not entirely 








languagethe 
** Devil’s 
Advocate,” 
who tries 
to demolish 
all the 
arguments 
of the other 
side. Inthe 
case of Joan 
OL: rc, 
Father 
Preanucis 
Raver 
Hertzog, 
who suc- 
ceeded 
Father Cap- 
tier as Pro- 
Curator 
General of 
the Sulpi- 
cians in 
Rome, has 
been the 
postulator 
since 1894, 
and has 
spent an 
immensity 
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Father Captier, 


closed, at 
least less 
profound 
than it is at present. It is, therefore, 
scarcely woith while to enter now into 
the merits of the virtues and miracles 
attributed to Pius IX., or into the criti- 
cisms raised by his opponents, for, what- 
ever decision is taken on the subject, it 
is hardly likely to be arrived at during 
our generation. 

To understand the immensity of the 
work of the postulator in Rome, especially 
in a “‘ process” like that for Pius IX., it 
must be recalled that often the manu- 
scripts and documents to interpret and 


of labour 


First Postulator and devo- 


tion on the 
task entrusted to him. Monsignor Verde 
has been the ‘‘ Devil’s Advocate.” 

These long and elaborate “ processes ” 
are naturally expensive, the ceremony 
alone of the Canonization in St. Peter's 
costing about £4000. It is recounted 
that Prince Falconieri, who undertook the 
entire cost of the canonization of Saint 
Giuliana Falconieri, almost ruined himself, 
and after the ceremony, speaking to his 
children, said, ‘‘ My dear ones, be angels 
as much as you like, but never saints ; it 
costs too much.” The ceremony in St. 
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Peter’s is imposing and exception- 
ally interesting, but scarcely touch- 
ing, as it is of too grandiose and 
public a character to arouse any 
devout religious sentiment. Few 
canonizations are recorded outside 
of Rome, and there are still fewer 
which were not celebrated in the 
Basilica of St. Peter’s. Indeed, 
Alexander VII. implicitly decreed 
that they must be in Rome and 
in the Vatican Basilica, this being 
confirmed by Benedict XIV. in his 
Bull, “ Ad sepulcra Apostolorum,” 
in 1741, followed by another, eleven 
years later, from the same pope, to 
make assurance doubly sure. 


The Scene in St. Peter's. 


After weeks of preparation St. 
Peter’s on the day of the ceremony 
presents a gorgeous appearance 
never seen elsewhere, helped thereto 
by the magnificent dimensions of 
the building, which soften down 
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Monsignor Verde, the ‘‘ Devil's Advocate” in the present inquiry. 


It is the office of the ‘‘ Promotor Fidei” (or, as he is popularly 
called, the ‘‘ Advocatus Diaboli’’) to attack the character and 
record of the candidate, and to see that the exalted honour of 
canonization is not bestowed on insufficient grounds. 
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father Hertzog, the Second Postulator. 


and harmonise what otherwise would 
be perhaps too barbaric for a 
Christian temple. The colossal 
pillars, from capital to base about 
three hundred feet, are hung with 
red damask without a seam, em- 
bellished with gold, which was pre- 
sented by Alexander VII. about 
1660 and, although many times 
repaired, has never been renewed. 
Besides the brocade on the pillars 
of the nave, the decorations consist 
of painted banners, usually hanging 
from the capitals of the four pillars 
supporting the dome, showing the 
miracles of the new saint. The 
celebrated bronze statue of St. Peter 
is draped in his most gorgeous 
vestments, with a crown of jewels, 
his toe, much worn with the kisses 
of the faithful, showing from under 
the hem of his robe. A throne is 
erected under the shadow of the 
sacred “ Chair of St. Peter,” and the 
whole is illuminated with candelabra 
in every nook and corner of the cen- 
tral nave and hanging thickly from 
the roof. Candles and electricity 
are so cleverly intermingled that 
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all seems wax lights, the thousands of 
flickering soft yellow points having an 
indescribably magnificent and _ mystic 
effect. ‘The candelabra suspended from 
the roof are 1,000; two of them hold 
800 candles each, so that it is estimated 
that the tiny dots of light, tapers and 
electric, number 30,000 ; but so immense 
is the space illuminated, that the whole is 
softened as though shaded, and the effect 
beautiful in the extreme. ‘The extent of 
the illumination and the danger of putting 
the candelabra in place and lighting them 
will be appreciated when it is considered 
that nine miles of cord are used,and special 
men, called ‘‘sampietrini,” are trained 
to stand and work at the giddy height 
necessary, many never learning to endureit. 

The throne is most imposing: it is 
85 feet high and 70 wide, and in the centre 
is the papal seat, surmounted by the words 
** Gloria coronasti eos.” The éaldacchino 
has the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul 
at the corners, and the Holy Spirit 
symbolised by doves with outstretched 
wings in the centre. ‘lhe majestic ap- 
proach to the throne is by several steps 
having at the corners of the platform 
artistic candelabra 30 feet high. From 
the throne down tothe high altar, with a 
passage in the centre, are the seats for 
the cardinals and high dignitaries. At one 
side is a tribune for visiting sovereigns, and 
on the other one for the Knights of Malta. 
There are eight other tribunes for the 
family of the Pontiff, the aristocracy which 
has remained faithful to the Vatican, the 
diplomatic corps, etc., etc., while the nave 
is divided by partitions to prevent crowd- 
ing or panic in so vast a multitude as 
always gathers on this occasion, ‘There 
are places for from sixty to eighty thousand 
people, the ladies in black with black lace 
veils over their hair, the men in dress 
clothes, the monotonous black _ being 
broken here and there by the white 
headdress of a nun, or the habits of the 
various orders and colleges. 


The Papal Procession. 
When all are assembled 
entrance-door is thrown open, 


the great 
and the 


long and interesting procession begins its 
slow progress up the church, coming from 
the Sistine Chapel, down the Scala Regia, 
and through the portico of St. Peter’s. 
First come the various orders of monks 
and the secular priesthood, with members 
of the Congregation of Rites and the 
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banners which represent the miracles 
performed by the new saint. ‘Then come 
the dignitaries of the Papal Court, stately 
cardinals in their gorgeous red robes and 
white lace, bishops in purple silk, and 
lesser personages, all carrying tapers ; 
then guards —-interminable guards—Noble, 
Palatine and Swiss, and in the midst, 
held high in his state chair (sedia gesta- 
toria), carried by twelve men in bright 
red brocade, is the central figure, to see 
whom all these thousands of people have 
assembled. No matter which pope it is, 
they always look upon an old man dressed 
in the fadda—a long and voluminous white 
silk robe, only worn on occasions of great 
importance—mitre on head, candle in 
hand, blessing the faithful as he passes. 
Behind the great central figure is borne on 
a cushion the celebrated triple crown, 
carried by the papal goldsmith, he having 
on either hand a chaplain carrying other 
glittering crowns, followed by others with 
various precious objects. High above 
wave the historic feather fans, which give 
a touch of pagan pomp; more guards 
follow, more orders, and then the papal 
choir. ‘The Pontiff descends from the sedia 
gestatoria and mounts the throne, while 
the members of the procession dispose 
themselves according to their rank. ‘The 
event from a spectacular point of view is 
then at its height. 


The Final Ceremonies. 

When all are seated, the Prefect of the 
Congregation of Rites advances, asking 
the Pope to proclaim the saintship of the 
proposed person. ‘This is repeated three 
times before the proclamation is definitely 
made, arid in the intervals the superb 
choir of the Sistine Chapel intones the 
Te Deum and the Litany of the Saints. 
This ceremony once accomplished, mass is 
celebrated with special rites, symbolic and 
traditional. One of these is most curious 
—a Cardinal advances and offers to the 
Pope tapers, bread, wine, water, two turtle- 
doves, two other doves, and several small 
birds. The custom of these offerings 
dates from the very earliest days of the 
Church, the turtle-doves and doves sym- 
bolising the virtues of the newly created 
saint, especially gentleness and chastity. 
After all is over the Pontiff blesses the 
kneeling assembly and remounts the 
sedia gestatoria, when the Cardinal Arch- 
Priest of the Vatican Basilica presents 
him with a white silk purse containing 
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The High Altar and Sanctuary of St. Peter's. 


At pontifical rites and festivals the usual six tapers on the altar are augmented by many others, and occasionally, as in 
the process of canonization, the assisting prelates and clergy carry lighted tapers in their hands. 


twenty-five g/w/i?, an ancient papal coin 
representing the pay of the Pope for 
having celebrated this mass. 

‘Thus a new saint is inscribed on the 
roll, his universal worship is prescribed, a 
grant of indulgences is assured to those 
who visit his tomb on his festival, and the 


faithful join the Pope in the ending of 
his Bull of Canonization, to “ bless’ God, 
who is wonderful in His Saints, because 
we have received mercy in the midst of 
His ‘Temple, in that He hath granted to 
us in the Church a new patron and inter- 
cessor with His Divine Majesty.” 


THE MAID. 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 
HUNDER of riotous hoofs over the quaking sod ; 


Clash of reeking squadrons, steel-capped, iron-shod ; 
The White Maid and the white horse and the flapping banner of God. 


Black hearts riding for money ; red hearts riding for fame ; 
The Maid who rides for France, and the King who rides for shame— 
Gentlemen, fools and a saint riding in Christ’s high name ! 


** Dust to dust!” it is written. 


Dust, the Cross of Saint George ; 


Wind-scattered are lance and bow. 
dust, the banner of snow. 


The bones of the King are crumbled, and rotted the shafts of the foe. 


Forgotten, the young knight's valour ; forgotten, the captain’s skill ; 
Forgotten, the fear and the hate and the mailed hands raised to kill ; 
Forgotten, the shields that clashed and the arrows that cried so shrill. 


Like a story from some old book, that battle of long ago: 

Shadows, the poor French king and the might of his English foe ; 
Shadows, the charging nobles and the archers kneeling a-row,— 

But a flame in my heart and my eyes, the Maid with her banner of snow ! 
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A DISILLUSION. 





BY BETTY VAN DER GOES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RuSSELL FLINT. 


LL over and about the pergola 
they glowed splendidly, those 
globes of living colour, roses, 

symbolising each human emotion as it 
were in the tenderness of their faint 
yellow, the passion of their deep red, the 
innocence of their white, the joy-of-life of 
their own particular tint, rose-colour, the 
tragedy of life and love in that deepest 
wine-colour which is almost purple. The 
wife standing near one of the pillars of 
the pergola gathered those that were 
within reach of her hand, welding them 
to the bunch she already held in the 
other. She nearly turned her back to 
her husband, who was sitting on a powder- 
blue bench at the end of the pergola, 
watching this pretty harvest with a smile 
which was meant to be indulgent, and 
was, as a matter of fact, rather strained, 
for although the wife’s appearance was 
highly pleasant, her words were rather 
the reverse. 

“T told you that I should be honest 
with you, and not hide anything,” were 
the words ; “‘ but of course I don’t expect 
the same of you. Men never ave honest — 
about ‘themselves, I mean. Perhaps, on 
second thoughts, it’s just as well.” 

“Ah!” from the husband, with a 
broadening of the smile. 

“Yes, you haven’t pride enough to 
prevent you from doing—all sorts of 
queer things, when you’re young; but 
you have too much pride of sorts to own 
up to them afterwards.” 

“ Really !” commented the husband, 
flushing a little angrily. 

“You know that what I say is perfectly 
correct,” continued the wife coolly. 
“Then when we married, we agreed not 
to conceal anything of our pasts “ 

“ Have you a past then, my dear?” 
questioned the husband flippantly, more 
amused than ever, for the wife seemed to 
typify innocence with her fresh pink and 
white. 

“No, of course not, of the kind you 
mean, goose!” retorted the wife im- 
patiently ; “but we did agree that we 





should not conceal anything of that quite 
harmless éducation sentimentale, which 
each one of us has had in his or her life, 
from each other. Of course you’ve never 
breathed a word of yours since we’ve been 
married, which I call not quite honour- 
able.” 

“* Du sprichst ein grosses Wort gelassen 
aus,” quoted the husband to the blue 
sky above him, and in a discreet under- 
tone, for the wife did not understand 
German. 

“But I don’t mind telling you about 
myself one little bit,” continued the wife— 
“that Gerald St. John was, and is, my 
first and only love, for instance.” 

“7s your first and only love!” cried 
the husband with a jump—how genuine a 
one who shall say ? 

““ Yes,” answered the wife with calm ; 
‘but you needn’t be jealous. I feel some- 
thing quite different for him from what 
I do for you.” 

“Thank you!” murraured the husband, 
not without sarcasm. 

“ For you,” continued the wife without 
hearing—“ well, you know just about 
what 1 feel for you; but for him I feel 
something deep and tender and romantic, 
and at the same time vague and elusive, 
the sort of feeling that one has on the 
first spring day which is really fine.” 

“ Most poetical,” commented the hus- 
band. 

“It’s the sort of feeling that one doesn’t 
have any more after one is twenty-five ; 
but the other one zs the real one, true and 
everlasting.” 

‘*That’s quite a relief for my feelings, I 
assure you.” 

“Oh, do be serious, just for one little 
moment, for I really mean it! Or shall 
I not tell you about Gerald St. John after 
all?” 

“Oh yes, do! Fire away!” 

The wife paused for a moment; she 
picked a few more roses thoughtfully, then 
began: ‘‘I met him when I was about 
seventeen, for the quite first time that is, 
for I did not get to’ really know him till 
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about a year later. I liked him at first sight, 
but in a shy, reserved sort of way, for, you 
see, he was a man of thirty, and I was 
only a child or little more. I thought 
him perfect when I had seen a little more 
of him, typically a gentleman, particularly 
a gentleman of the old school, perhaps, a 
little 1830, just as you are—it’s curious, 
by the way, how much you two are of the 
same type, only you have blue eyes and 
his were brown. I say that he was 1830, 
but that was only in his appearance, and 
a little in his manners too, but not at all 
in his views, etc., which were quite up to 
date. He was not what men call a prig 
either, in spite of a considerable love of 
books and of knowledge, for he had 
plenty of fun and laughter in his composi- 
tion. He was not entirely English, by the 
way, his grandmother having been a Dane 
or Swede, or something of that kind, and 
one could see it in him more or less. He 
used often to ride over to see my people 
—or perhaps to see me-—-and he looked 
remarkably well in his riding-clothes. 
He was an excellent rider—a really good 
rider, not merely some one who sits tight 
on a horse and goes slap-dash at every- 
thing, and is hugely pleased with himself, 
which is the modern idea of riding, I 
take it. No, there was real art in his 
riding, real knowledge and feeling and 
instinct.” 

*“ Dear me!” commented the husband, 
rather bored, and conscious of not shining 
himself in that way. 

“Well,” hurried on the wife, “he rode 
over often, and stayed to luncheon or tea, 
and had plenty of anecdotes for my father, 
who liked them, and of deference for my 
mother, who appreciated it, and a good 
deal of attention towards me. I was 
school-girlish and awkward and shy, but 
he never made me feel it. He listened 
with what seemed real interest to what I 
said, discussed things with me, and I 
thought that I discovered that we had 
many tastes and ideas in common. This 
made me tremendously happy, and I 
looked forward more and more to his 
coming. But sometimes he hardly 
seemed to notice me at all, or only 
noticed me to joke with me in a way 
that made me irritated and angry, for 
I was over-sensitive, ridiculously over- 
sensitive. I was elated one day because 
he asked if he might come and watch 
me feed the goldfish in our pond, and 
depressed another because he spoke 


’ 


almost entirely to my parents and only 
a few words to me. In fact, I was a 
goose. But, to make a long story short, 
there is no doubt that I was gradually, 
seriously, falling in love with him, and the 
more I fell in love the shyer I became, 
till some days I was positively rude ; then 
he would look astonished, and not come 
again for some time, and I would be 
wretched. And now I wonder whether 
he realised what was happening, and, 
above all, what 7é/e my people played in 
it all, for surely they must have seen, and 
yet they made no sign.” 

“* But you behaved rather oddly, surely, 
my dear,” observed the husband ; “ if you 
cared for the man, why on earth were you 
disagreeable to him ?” 

*“Of course I behaved oddly—because 
I was an odd being at eighteen. Afraid, 
terribly afraid, of showing an interest in 
somebody who might not have taken an 
interest in me. ‘That is to say, I thought 
I could not be sure, as he had never said 
anything to me.” 

The husband grunted. 

** But now, when I look back upon it 
all, I feel sure that he dd care for 
me. % 

“You seem to have been a pair of 
gabies. Why didn’t he speak, then ?” 

**How can I tell? Because I behaved 
so strangely to him, I suppose. Any one 
must have been discouraged. And then 
circumstances were against us too. Just 
at that point my people sold our house 
in the country, and we moved to town. 
It was not so easy for him now to see me. 
He came up occasionally, but, as luck 
would have it, we were always out, or not 
in town. Finally, he did not come any 
more, and a year later we read in the 
papers of his marriage to a Miss March- 
mont. I must confess this was rather in 
the nature of a blow. I felt stunned, not 
keenly unhappy, but simply as if some- 
thing to which I had become very much 
accustomed, and which was_ therefore 
rather a necessity of life, had suddenly 
heen taken away from me. ‘This was 
unpleasant ; but, being young and healthy, 
I tried to accommodate myself to the new 
circumstances instinctively, and I thought 
then that I succeeded in being pretty 
happy. Now, when I look back, I think 
that only my pride prevented me from 
breaking down, and that the happiness 
that I felt was not the sort which is 
natural to eighteen. Well, I recovered 
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“*He came to watch me feed the goldfish in our pond.’” 
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however, as you see, otherwise how should 
I find myself your wife at this present 
moment ? ” 

The wife laughed lightly, and, sitting 
down beside the husband on his bench 
with her burden of roses, put her arm 
round his shoulder and siniled into his 
eyes. 

The husband puffedhis pipe meditatively 
towards the mass of deepest blue delphi- 
niums that closed the pergola at one 
end, and then asked suddenly: “And 
the wife—what is she like ?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea—how 
should I? I’ve never seen her.” 

“And where does this ‘first and only 
love’ of yours, and his better half, live ?” 

“Not far from here. About twenty 
miles, I think—at Framlingham.” 

“Listen to the child! ‘ Not far from 
here!’ I thought you were going to say 
eight or ten.” 

“Well, twenty miles is not far in a 
motor.” 

“T quite agree with you; but as we 
don’t happen to own a motor % 

** But who spoke of going to Framling- 
ham, that dreadful twenty miles Pp—not I!” 

*D’you mean to say that you didn’t 
feel that you meant to go when you said 
that it was ‘not far,’ or meant to make me 
feel that we coudd go? Oh, the guile of 
women !” 

“Well, supposing I did want to go, 
what harm is there in that, if you please ? ” 
said the wife, reddening. 

The husband looked at her quizzicaliy. 
“You're dying to see what Gerald St. 
John’s wife is like,” he murmured, after 
a pause. 

“Supposing [’m 
husband,” said the 
boldness. 

“Oh, I’m not agitated,” drawled the 
husband, with irritating calm. “In the 
first place because I intend to come along 
too, and in the second place because no 
being on earth shall persuade me that a 
woman is fonder of the man that she did 
not marry than of the man she dd.” 

** Well, you can be happy then, husband 
mine, and it is a fact I’m really longing to 
go and see him after all these years, and 
his wife and his home—and his children, 
who knows? ... The only difficulty is 
that I don’t know his wife, and you don’t 
know either of them.” 

“That doesn’t matter in these casual 
days. Write a polite little note, hire a 
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motor, and bear down upon them, after 
having got an equally polite answer, for 
they can’t help themselves after all, poor 
wretches! And then one can do all sorts 
of things out of that sort of machine 
which calls itself a motor, which one 
can’t do out of others. Why, is a great 
mystery, but it is so.” 

So the following ‘Tuesday saw the 
husband and wife in their hired motor 
speeding at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour towards Framlingham, the “ first and 
only love,” and all that the world had 
brought him in the last ten years; for an 
answer as polite as the husband as 
anticipated, and much warmer, had been 
received to the little note. The St. Johns 
were “most delighted” and ‘charmed to 
see an old friend of Mr. St. John’s,” while 
at the remembrance of this and the 
anticipation of what was coming the wife 
grew more and more silent, her colour 
coming and going, and the nails of one 
little hand digging into the palm of the 
other. In the meanwhile, the husband, 
not at all ruffled, was meditating as to why 
the wife had never mentioned the com- 
parative proximity of the St. Johns till a 
few days before, although they, the 
husband and wife, had been settled in 
that part of the country for over two years ; 
but he was at last obliged to give the 
riddle up as being too difficult to solve. 
And now the front of the St. Johns’ house 
came into sight, cheerful and welcoming, 
with its gleaming rough-cast, green shutters, 
and red roof. ‘The motor swung round 
the drive, and stopped panting in front 
of the door. ‘The wife’s heart beat wildly, 
the door was opened, and beside the neat 
parlour-maid appeared Mrs. St. John, with 
no Gerald, which, strangely enough, was an 
immense relief to the wife. But she had 
hardly time to feel anything before being 
surrounded and almost overwhelmed by 
Mrs. St. John’s cordiality and hospitality, 
who pressed their hands effusively, greeted 
them repeatedly and volubly, and seemed 
to be transported with enthusiasm at see- 
ing them. 

“* Rather too gushing,” thought the wife, 
eyeing her furtively, “but pretty, emphatic- 
ally pretty, and certainly not stupid as far 
as one can judge at first sight.” 

“My husband has so often spoken to 
me of you,” said Mrs. St. John, which 
innocent remark for some reason gave the 
wife a chilly sensation down her back. 

But now at last came the great moment. 
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Gerald St. John appeared round the corner 
of the house—Gerald himself, exactly 
the same as the wife remembered him, 
with the addition of a few grey hairs, a very 
few on the temples, a few small wrinkles, 
a few only at the corner of the eyes, 
otherwise the very same Gerald. As ina 
sort of dream the wife gave him her hand, 
and saw him take that of the husband. 
He was also very cordial, and spoke of 
its being so delightful to see an “old 
friend,” smiling. 

“What a boring expression that is,” 
meditated the wife, with irritation ; while 
Mr. St. John, turning towards the husband, 
suggested that they should take a turn 
round the garden before luncheon, and 
they started, the two men and the two 
women pairing off together. But some- 
how, whether intentionally or not, it would 
be difficult to say, Mr. St. John found 
his way to the wife’s side, and began 
explaining the improvements that he had 
made in the garden since taking the 
house. This was innocent enough, but, 
to be quite honest, the nearness of the 
man that she used to love, his gait, the 
sound of his voice, agitated the wife 
vaguely. 

“Do you remember our old garden at 
Letchmere at all?” she asked suddenly, 
interrupting him and looking him full in 
the face. 

“Indeed I do,” answered Mr. St. John 
with fervour, and returning the look ; ‘‘ the 
hours I spent in it are among some of the 
happiest recollections of my life.” His 
eyes were full of happiness and of 
dreams. 

The wife felt vaguely thrilled, and began 
talking gaily and rather nervously about 
various subjects till luncheon time. At 
luncheon, however, Mrs. St. John absorbed 
most of the conversation, and the wife 
felt confirmed in her opinion of her, that 
she was pretty, quite nice, but gushing. 
Particularly she gushed over the wife, 
and, after the meal was over, she actually 
put her arm through hers, and _ said 
to her in a sort of stage whisper, ‘‘ Do 
you know, I believe I should get awfully 
fond of you if I knew you a little better.” 

Of course the wife responded that this 
amiable and touching feeling was mutual, 
and then asked, to get off the trying 
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subject, if she might perhaps see the 
house. Mrs, St. John was all alacrity, 
and every room was seen but one, when 
Mrs. St. John stopped in front of its 
door, and, making a dramatic pause, said : 
“You'll never guess what I’m going to 
show you now, and perhaps you will 
think me rather a sentimental goose ; but 
I can’t resist the temptation, because I 
like you so much. I don’t show it to 
every one, I assure you.” 

She opened the door with a simper, 
and the wife found herself staring at the 
photograph of a little girl framed on the 
wall opposite to her. It was faded and 
evidently old from the sort of dress worn 
by the little girl The room, the wife 
realised with a slight embarrassment, was 
evidently Mr. St. John’s dressing-room. 
Sut why? . She turned interrogative 
eyes on her hostess. 

“ Don’t you recognise me?” asked the 
latter, surprised. 

“Your Ah, yes, now I see; . 
you have changed a good deal.” 

“To that photograph hangs a. tale. 
My husband stole it out of my desk when 
I was a little thing of twelve, and has 
kept it ever since we were playfellows. 
I only discovered it after we had been 
married a year or two. Romantic and 
touching, don’t you think ? ” 

“Very, very —for that means, of 
course ¥ 

“That Gerald had been in love with 
me ever since I was a little girl. Besides, 
he told me so himself ”—laughing—“‘ after 
I had found the photograph.” 

“What, he knew youasachild? He 
never spoke to me of you— strangely 
enough.” 

“ Not at all strange, if you knew Gerald. 
He never speaks of the things he has most 
at heart. ‘Still waters run deep.’ ” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the wife, turning 
from the photograph, and feeling, which 
annoyed her very much, as if she were 
going to cry. 

On the way home the wife snuggled up 
very close to the husband, as the motor 
whizzed along the twilit roads. 

“ Be nice to me, husband mine, and 
say ail the most complimentary things 
that you know, for I feel wonderfully small 
this evening.” 
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The pier and lake steamers at Entebbe, Uganda, on the Victoria Nyanza. 





Entebbe will be the President’s point of debarkation, and it is one of this fleet of steamers he must 


use, 


They are three in number, average nine knots an hour, and take two days to cross the lake 


WHAT MR. ROOSEVELT MAY SEE IN 
EASTERN AFRICA. 


BY SIR H. H. JOHNSTON. 


Sir Harry Johnston is the greatest living authority on much of the country that President Roosevelt 
and his son will traverse in the next twelve months, and he here gives a vivid account 
of the forthcoming tour from Mombasa to the Nile, down to its destination at Khartoum. 
We have been fortunate tn drawing for our illustrations on the private collection of Captain 
W. J. Wallace, who has just returned from Uganda, after covering two thousand miles on 


foot, in the course of his duties as Director of Telegraph Construction. 


During a great part 


‘of the next twelve months it will be the line Captain Wallace has laid down which will 
connect the Fresident and his expedition with the outside world. 


EOPLE of both sides of the Egyptian Sudan. Apart from the sym- 
Atlantic are interested in the pathy inspired by the personage who has 
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The grand stand on the racecourse at Nairobi. 


Nairobi is the capital of British East Africa, and is to constitute the President's 
eadquarters for excursions into the wilder regions. 


Copyright 1909 by The Perry Mason Company in the United States of America. 
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ruled the United States for seven years, 


the re- 
sults of 
this jour- 
ney are 
eagerly 
antici- 
pated by 
all who 
are con- 
cerned 
with the 
study of 
zoology; 
not least 
by the 
directors 
of Ameri- 
can mu- 
seums, 
who are 
only too 
well 
aware at 


the pre- 
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sent time how poorly the great fauna of 
Africa is represented in their collections. 


The English and German Colonies. 
In Zanzibar he will visit what is 
practically the metropolis of the British 
East African possessions. It is here 
that the Supreme Court for the whole of 
British East Africa, from Nyasaland to 
the White Nile, holds its sittings. Theo- 
retically Zanzibe, is an Arab Sultanate 
under British protection. There are 
buildings in the town of Zanzibar which 
date from the occupation of the Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth and seventeenth 


interior to obtain examples of special 
local types of giraffe or antelope. ‘lhe 
German officials may even persuade him 
to visit the magnificent mountain scenery 
of Usambara, and thence to extend his 
journey to one of the great sights of the 
world—Kilimanjaro, the loftiest peak on 
the African continent, an immense extinct 
volcano crowned with a dome of ice and 
snow. But Mr. Roosevelt will probably 
be better advised—if he desires to see 
Kilimanjaro with very little expenditure 
of time and absolutely no discomfort— if 
he resists in this direction the courteous 
pressure of the German authorities, forth- 
with departs for Mombasa and reaches 
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Native canoe and paddlers on the Victoria Nyanza. 


centuries. The adjoining island of Pemba 


has not much to show in the way of 


architectural beauties, but its vegetation 
is, if possible, more luxuriant than that 
of Zanzibar. 

Dar-es-‘Salam is an_ object-lesson of 
what Germany can achieve in the way 
of colonial development—an object-lesson 
to non-Germans who may be inclined to 
sneer at Germany as a colonising power. 
The harbour of Dar-es-Salam is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. ‘There are a series of 
harbours—deep, natural channels—and a 
succession of beautiful inland _ lakes. 
Within easy range of Dar-es-Salam there 
is much of interest in Continental Africa, 
and the President will be tempted to 
make one or more short journeys into the 





Kilimanjaro (which is on German terri- 
tory) by means of the British Uganda 
Railway anda short carriage drive through 
the British settlement of Taveita, which 
is on the edge of German territory at the 
base of this enormous mountain. 


A Relic of Vasco da Gama. 


At Mombasa, from which undoubtedly 
he will depart on his main journey into 
the interior, he will see objects of 
historical interest nearly as great as those 
of Zanzibar. He will probably not have 
time to stop at Lamu (unless he sees it 
from the steamer) on his journey down 
the East African coast. If he does he 
will perceive that this ancient town was 


























once the site of a Per- 
sian settlement in East 
Africa. At Malindi he 
might in passing see the 
column erected by Vasco 
da Gama, the Portuguese 
navigator who found the 
way to India around the 
Cape of Good Hope and 
along the East African 
coast. But at Mombasa 
he will certainly visit in 
detail the marvellous fort 
which was built by the 
Portuguese in the seven- 
teenth century. On the 
south side of Mombasa 
Island is the splendid 
harbour of Kilindini, a 
worthy rival of Dar-es- 
Salam. 

In the open country 
to the north and north- 
west of Kilimanjaro great 
herds of game (gnus, 
lynxes, gazelles, pallah, 
zebra, lions, jackals) com- 
mence to be visible from 
the railway line. The 
traveller as he proceeds 
westward is continually 
tising above sea-level. 


WHAT MR. ROOSEVELT MAY SEE IN EASTERN AFRICA. 

















Kavirondo warrior in full fighting-dress. 
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At two hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast he 
may be at an altitude of 
three thousand feet. In 
the scarce stream valleys 
vegetation is once more 
beautiful. 


Nairobi and Mount 
Kenya. 

Mr. Roosevelt may 
proceed without  stop- 
ping as far west as the 
capital of British East 
Africa, Nairobi, a town 
of innumerable corru- 
gatediron houses on a 
site offering no natural 


beauty or appropriate- 
ness. The reason why 
it should have been 


chosen as the chief place 
of British East Africa is 
apparent to no_ one, 
merely due to the cap- 
rice of some British engi- 
neer. Its altitude is 
about five thousand six 
hundred feet above sea- 
level, and the climate 
consequently tends 

















A dead hippo, Victoria Nyanza. 


It was shot by the foremost figure, Mr. Roe, the medical officer of the district. 
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towards the temperate. From Nairobi 
may be seen in the far distance to the 
north the other splendid snow-mountain 
of East Africa (Kenya), which Mr. Roose- 
velt cannot possibly leave out of his tour, 
as it represents one of the most interesting 
objects and districts in the whole of 
Africa. ‘This mighty extinct volcano, a 
worthy rival of Kilimanjaro, and nearly 
eighteen thousand feet in altitude (the 
highest point of Kilimanjaro being nearly 
twenty thousand feet), consists of one 
central snow-crowned mass of jagged 
rocks, with numerous glaciers, dominating 
an elevated plateau. ‘The flanks of 
this plateau, especially on the western 
side, are clothed with exceedingly dense 
but magnificent forest of a West African 
rather than an East African character, 


A Land of Ant-hills and Drought. 

What will be the President’s route after 
he has visited Kenya no one knows, not 
even himself, as he will naturally be 
guided by circumstances and favourable 
indications. He may push on northwards 
of Mount Kenya until he reaches the 
regions inhabited by the Gala people, 
who are not negroes, but are rather more 
Caucasian in their affinities, distantly 
related in their language to the ancient 
Egyptians and the Libyans of North 
Africa, and sometimes offering a very 
Egyptian cast of features. The pagan 
Galas still go almost, if not entirely, nude. 
Noteworthy are the extraordinary ant-hills 
rising in splendid pinnacles to twenty or 
thirty feet. ‘The Gala country of Boran 
is said to be a land swarming with big 
game. Although extremely hot, owing to 
its comparatively low elevation, it is not 
thought to be unhealthy. But the tsetse 
fly is said to swarm in this region ---in the 
south of it at any rate—and this noxious 
insect might destroy all the riding aniinals 
of the expedition. Nevertheless it is 
certain that southern Galaland is still one 
of the paradises of big game awaiting the 
adventurous (and, it is to be hoped, dis- 
criminating) sportsman, 


A Region of Splendid Plateaux. 

The next object of great interest to 
the west of Mount Kenya is the extinct 
volcano of -Elgon, towering to an altitude 
of over fourteen thousand feet. This 
mass is visible on a clear day from the 


heights of Kenya. Between these two 
great extinct volcanoes lies the Rift 
Valley, a singular depression like a very 
broad river valley or upraised strait of 
the sea, which extends almost without 
interruption from the southern parts of 
German East Africa to the flanks of 
Abyssinia and the Gulf of Aden. The 
central part of the Rift Valley is at an 
altitude of six thousand feet above sea- 
level, and the great cliffs (edges of a 
broken plateau) on either side rise to an 
altitude of two to five thousand feet. 
‘The Rift Valley is seemingly an abrupt 
fault, a weakness of the earth’s strata, 
a long strip of plateau which has slipped 
down abruptly several thousand feet. 
This Rift Valley is strewn with lakes, 
large and small, fresh water and very 
salt—for the most part brackish. The 
biggest of these is Lake Rudolph, some 
three hundred miles in length. The 
smallest may be only ten to twenty 
square miles in area. 

To the west of the Rift Valley rise the 
beautiful plateaux known as Sotik, Mau, 
Nandi, Was’engishu, etc. ‘These are 
regions between seven and ten thousand 
feet in altitude, of rolling grassy downs, 
immense dense forests, and occasional 
deep river valleys. ‘The climate is that 
of a perpetual English June. The wild 
flowers constantly remind one of England. 
The open ground is spangled with clover, 
violets, daisies, buttercups, forget-me-nots, 
and many other flowers resembling closely 
the wild flora of North-western Europe. 
In this region the President may manage 
to shoot not only the orange-red, white- 
striped Bongo antelope of western equa- 
torial Africa, but also the giant black pig. 

‘The Was’engishu plateau, until a few 
years ago, swarmed with game to an in- 
credible extent, including almost every 
known species of African antelope, and 
numbering amongst its peculiar inhabitants 
the five-horned giraffe. 


Giants and Dwarfs. 


Mount Elgon, at the northernmost ex- 
tension of this wonderful plateau region, 
is exceedingly interesting, besides offering 
a delightfully healthy climate. Amongst 
other objects to be noticed here are the 
great caves around the mountain sides, 
which have long been inhabited by man. 
Some of these caves recall with exactitude 
the caves inhabited by prehistoric man in 
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A native canoe equipped for hunting hippopotamus. 


The lady in the bows is an expert with the big-game rifle 


France and Britain. The topmost crags 
of Elgon are nearly always covered with a 
little snow. The people of this region, 
and more especially of the coast lands 
along Lake Rudolph, are of remarkable 
extremes. They are either Bushman-like 
dwarfs or giants of seven feet. The 
Turkana and some of the Stk peoples are 
the tallest races in the world as regards 
the average height of the men. 

Sooner or later Mr. Rooseveli must re- 
linquish with a sigh the fascination of this 
plateau region, and betake himself to the 
coast of the Victoria Nyanza, probably at 
some point on the north-east. He will 
almost certainly visit the Nile where it 
leaves the Victoria Nyanza, at the wonder- 


ful Ripon Falls. To the west of the 
Victoria Nyanza he will enter the native 
Kingdom of Buganda. Here he will en- 
counter one of the most interesting peoples 
of Africa. Having passed through a 
region of almost shameless nudity (for the 
Kavirondo people of the district in which 
he will probably embark for his first 
voyage on Victoria Lake is, if possible, 
more completely naked in both sexes than 
the tribes of Lake Rudolph) he will see in 
the Baganda a very civilised people of 
scrupulous modesty in clothing 


Sleeping-Sickness Land. 
The Baganda, as the people of this 
country are called (here words are inflected 




















Tne ferry above the Ripon Falls, at Jinga, Uganda 


A group of natives are here engaged in ferrying cattle. 
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by means of prefixes: the root is ganda, 
meaning a “ brother,” a ‘‘comrade,” the 
country is Lugaunda, the people are 
Baganda, and the language is Luganda), 
are almost all of them now Christians, 
either Roman Catholics or Anglicans. 
Since the death of the notorious Mwanga, 
who slaughtered missionaries and converts 
right and left, his young son, Daudi Chua, 
has reigned in his stead (under a regency), 
and Christianity is the established religion 
of the country. Under the present govern- 
ment of the Buganda regency (the princi- 
pal regent and prime minister is Sir Apolo 
Kagwa), Buganda has made striking pro- 
gress in the 


westward to behold the wonders of 
Ruwenzori. This is a range of moun- 
tains exhibiting such splendid visions of 
snow and ice that it deceived the present 
writer (and other early explorers) into 
believing it to attain to greater altitudes 
than Mounts Kilimanjaro and Kenya. 
But, as readers are aware who read my 
paper on the subject in these columns over 
a year ago, such is not the case. ‘lhe 
forests of Ruwenzori have been very 
insufficiently explored, and may quite 
possibly yield to President Roosevelt and 
his naturalists numbers of entirely new 
mammals, birds, and reptiles. Here he 

may __ prob- 





develop- 
ment of its 
resources 
and com- 
merce. If it 
had not been 
for the de- 
vastating 
sleeping-sick- 
ness which 
was accident- 
ally intro- 
duced from 
the Congo 
Basin, _ this 
country 
might have 
attained its 
former de- 
gree of popu- 
lousness, for 
under the 
rule of the 
ancient kings 








—_ ably discover 
,| new bats, 
monkeys, 
civet-cats, 
rodents, 
hyraxes, and 
antclopes. 
He may 
even pos- 
sibly prove 
that the 
okapi ex- 
tends its 
range into 
the Ruwen- 
zori forests. 


TheHaunts 
of the 
Okapi. 

The okapi 
is a member 
of the giraffe 








of Buganda 
it must have 
numbered at 
least six 
millions. Civil wars before the arrival of 
the British and the sleeping-sickness after- 
wards have reduced this population in the 
course of thirty years to about two 
millions. 

Much of the surface of Buganda is 
cultivated (and is extremely agreeable to 
the eye), so that it is not likely President 
Roosevelt will meet with much big-game 
shooting in this province, though he will 
find interesting and beautiful birds every- 
where, and may obtain rare mammals in 
the interior. He will probably (after 
making the acquaintance of the British 
officials and the native authorities) journey 


In the wilds of Uganda. 


A native gun-bearer following his master, and piercing a jungle of grass the present 


family which 


ten or twelve feet high. writer was 


mainly in- 
strumental in bringing to light eight 
years ago. It is now known to inhabit 
the greater part of the forests of the 
equatorial basin of the Congo, but its 
range probably extends into the country 
of Mboga near the Semliki River, within 
the westernmost limits of the Uganda 
Protectorate. If President Roosevelt 
reaches Ruwenzori, he will feel impelled 
to cross the Semliki in search of the 
okapi, but in any case to behold 
with his own eyes the marvels of the 
mighty Congo forest as described by 
Stanley. Here he will see the remarkable 
pygmies at home, leading their almost 
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A boat being sent from Uganda to the Nile Province. 
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apelike life, amid forests which can only 
be matched in luxuriance by those of the 
Amazon. Here also he may be able to 
obtain not only the okapi, but the giant 
forest pig, which diverges a little from the 
form already mentioned in connection 
with Mount Kenya. Here also even 
more wonderful discoveries may await 
him—new antelopes, new monkeys, new 
hyraxes. Here he may obtain a speci- 
men of the rare Dorcatherium, a creature 
that existed in the Miocene Age in France 
and Southern Germany, and which was 
known by its fossil remains before it was 
revealed to biologists as an animal still 
living in 


Lake Albert Nyanza. 


At any rate, from the north end of 
Ruwenzori Mr. Roosevelt will, sooner or 
later, turn his face to the waters of Albert 
Nyanza. He will no doubt embark on 
the steamer of the British Government, 
and make his way up this lake to the 
point where the Nile issues from it on 
its northward journey. He will have to 
travel overland either along the west or 
the east bank of the Nile, past the long 
line of rapids between the vicinity of 
Lake Albert and the frontier of the 
Egyptian Sudan. Possibly he may make 
this journey 
over the 





Western 
Africa. 
Mm a 9-0: * 
Powell 
Cotton has 
lately shown 
that the 
D O?EE= 
therium  ex- 
tends its 
range east- 
wards as far 
as the vicin- 
ity of the 
Semliki 
River (the 
Albertine 
Nile). Its 
nearest living 
relations (the 
little “ musk” 
deer) inhabit 
parts of 
India and 








Lado J terri- 
tory leased 
from Great 
Britain — by 
the Belgians, 
or he may 
decide to 
pursue his 
course along 
the eastern 
bank through 
the territory 
of the Shuli, 
Madi, and 
Bari peoples, 
tribes which, 
like those in 
the east, 
affect almost 
complete 
nudity, in 
contrast to 
the well- 








the Malay 
Peninsula. 
It is almost 
a living link 
between the deer and the swine, is marked 
with white spots and stripes, has upper tusks 
like those of the true musk deer, and four 
complete toes on each foot, like the pigs. 

If at this point the energy and en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Roosevelt are not ex- 
hausted, he would be well advised if he 
extended his journeys past Lake Albert 
{dward to the uplands of Ankole, and to 
the mighty and still active volcanoes of 
Mfumbiro (on German territory). In this 
region south of Ruwenzori he will once 
more enter a country of magnificent sport, 
and may quite possibly obtain here a 
white rhinoceros. 


Native women carrying water home. 
This is a ford in the Nile Province, on the overland route from Wadelai ganda. In 
to Nimulo. these regions 


clothed Ba- 


on either 
side of the White Nile he will pause 
to obtain a specimen of the white 
rhinoceros. Possibly, after he enters the 
steamers of the Egyptian Sudan Govern- 
ment at Gondokoro, he may desire, as he 
journeys towards Khartoum, to visit some 
portions of the marshy Bahr-al-ghazal 
region in order to observe the extra- 
ordinary abundance of large water-fowl. 
Here he will certainly strive to get one 
or more specimens of the strangest-look- 
ing bird in the world —the whale-headed 
stork (Baleniceps). If he penetrates this 
district he will also observe one of the 
most beautiful of the world’s antelopes, 
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whose to the 
colora- ° 1 heart of 
tion is Africa. 
dee fp Sie: a 
choco- people of 
lLat<€ = this re- 


brown 
and ivory- 
white. 
This: is 
the water- 
loving 
Cobus 
marl@, as 
yet very 
rare in 
European 
collec- 
tions . 
He may 
also en- 
deavour 
to obtain 
from the 








gion in 
private 
life are 
probably 
oe 
thorough- 
going 
canni- 
bals, but 
they have 
not the 
slightest 
desire or 
intention 
of using 
their shar- 
pened 
teeth on 








Bahr - al - His Majesty's mails in the Ruwenzori district. a white 
ghazal a They take a week to do the trail between Kampala and Fort Portal, and the man. 

specimen country is now so peaceable that they carry no arms but spears. — 
of the P resident 


Gigantic Eland, much larger than most 
forms of ox, and magnificently coloured 
in black, orange, dun-brown, and white. 
A specimen of the Gigantic Eland would 
alone be worth an expensive journey 


may ascend the River Sobat in the 
eastern part of the Egyptian Sudan, and 
here also will enter a region celebrated 
for its big game. Here he will pro- 


bably obtain specimens of the different 
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Transport in Equatoria. 


These bearers are equal to heavy Inads in all regions and all weathers to a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles a day, and, 


as horses are impossible and railways cease at Port Florence, they are the only means of transport between lake and lake. 
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Kavirondo gallants in gala dress. 
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forms of Sudan giraffe, of which 
there are two or more sub-species. 
The people along the banks of 
this part of the White Nile are— 
unless things have altered greatly 
within the last year or two—still 
remarkable for their nudity, and 
also for their enormous herds of 
domestic cattle. These oxen are 
either relatively small and humped, 
like the Indian form, or have no 
humps, are of immense size, and 
possess extremely long horns. Pro- 
bably the President will try to bring 
away one or two examples of the 
skulls of these oxen to show to 
Americans in their museums the 
extraordinary development _ of 
horns for which they are famous, 
In all this region there are, of 
course, herds of hippopotami, some 
fine examples of which may be 
obtained by the expedition. Ele- 
phants will also be met with 
here (round Lake Albert they 
are of a peculiar type); but in 
regard to elephant shooting the 
President will more likely be 
fortunate in the northern parts of 
British East Africa and in the 
country immediately north of 
Ruwenzori. 

















A group of Kavirondo maidens, at Port Florence, Kisumu, 
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“TLL DO IT IF YOU WILL.” 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK REYNOLDs. 


" OU can tell the story when I be 
y dead.” So old Thomas Ram 
used to say to me ; and now he 

is dead, and his partner likewise, so 
nought’s gained by hiding up a queer 
yarn. ‘To Brown Berry the Rams lived— 
the little old tenement farm that thrusts 
out on the highway above West Dart, 
like a grey snail waiting to cross the 
road and feared to start. A thatched 
roof and terrible old granite walls the 
place hath ; and round about lie a good 
few newtakes, mostly under grass. But 
beside the road in summer you'll find 
a patch of ’taters about as big as a 
pocket-handkercher ; and Tom was very 
proud of his cleverness in bringing ’taters 
out of Dartmoor ; and he taught the 
chap that followed him to do the like. 

You might have fancied, wi’ no trouble 
of childer and no calls upon ’em, and 
little to think upon but their own content 
and comfort, that Ram and his wife 
would have lived so happy as birds in 
anest. But, somehow, ’twasn’t so, and, 
instead of growing better and better friends 
as they growed older, they quarrelled 
worse and worse, till many a neighbour 
feared mischief might be done by. one 
or other, and more than one peace-loving 
hind gave Thomas warning, simply because 
he couldn’t bide the cruel snapping and 
snarling day and night. 

They was funny people. They never 
showed their teeth to none but each 
other, and a quieter-spoken, kinder man 
than Thomas didn’t live in the tenements, 
and a better, patienter woman than 
Thomasin never comed out of Cornwall. 
For she was a Fowey woman ; and some 
thought ’twas just along of that that 
the pair couldn’t hit it off. But of 
course you can’t set no account on 
such a fancy, because Cornwall and 
Devon mix very suent in marriage— 
and why for not ? 

None could see for the life of ’em 
why they wanted to quarrel, and the 
puzzle was to know what they fell out 
upon. We couldn't guess till William 
Merripit went to Mr. Ram; and after 
six weeks there, William, a very watchful 


and sharp-eyed sort of man, reckoned 
he’d put his finger on the mischief 

They was jealous of each other's 
activity, and each was always rubbing 
into the other that time didn’t stand 
still, A childish thing, but quarrels be 
mostly. childish looked at from outside. 
"Tis the child in man makes history. 

“You ban’t so young as you was, 
and I wish you wouldn’t face the weather 
this morning,” says Thomasin. 

““Drat the weather,” answers Thomas. 
“When did I go down-daunted avore a 
pinch of snow? "Tis for you to bide 
indoors, else you'll get a tissick in your 
breathing parts and have to take to bed.” 

“Bed!” she cries back. ‘ What be 
talking about, you silly old man? Who 
ever catched me in my bed after six 
o’clock these thirty years? "Tis for you, 
that can’t carry your weight of days sO 
easy as me, to be careful.” 

“Oh, dallybuttons ! ” he shouts back 
at her. “If you don’t tempt me to cuss 
when you tell such foolishness! Look in 
your glass, woman, and see how time be 
pressing upon you, and don’t blame a 
loving husband for wanting to keep you 
beside him so long as ever he can do 
it.” 

Then she’d pretty well dance, and ax 
him how he could anger Providence with 
such silly talk, and run over his weak 
spots, as only a woman who’s knowed 
a man for pretty nearly fifty year can 
run over ’em. 

“There’s your teeth,” she’d say—“ all 
gone but four, and them in ruins; and 
there’s your left eye always in a fog; 
and you know ’tis only soft meat you 
can let down at all now, and . 

And a good bit more as I ‘needn't 
tell about ; but the chapter of troubles 
always served to get Mr. Ram’s monkey 
up properly ; and after she’d called home 
his ailments, forgetting nothing, he 
generally began to use coarse language 
and tell her she was no wife to say 
such things. 

Then she’d spit back and swear that 
such a wife as her never lived afore 
or might be expected to again. 
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* “You old hatch-mouthed fool,” she’d 
say, terrible scornful, ‘‘ why, if ’twasn’t 
for me and the tireless way as I look 
after your blemished carcase, right well 
you know you’d have been in your 
grave twenty year ago. And then, in 
your silly, blind imperance, you say I’m 
the weak member and pretend ’tis you 
be the oak to my ivy. I’ve no patience 
with such vanity, and I’ll not stand it 
neither, and God He knows which of 
us will be flourishing years and years 
after tother’s took.” 

“Tis like the cross-grained cat-a- 
mountain of a woman that you are to 
think such a thing. And you pray for 
me to drop in secret, no doubt. But 
you'll live to know youre mighty 
mistaken, Thomasin Ram. You go 
gaily on, as if you was twenty-seven 
instead of seventy-two, and you shut 
your eyes to the knife that’s sharpening 
against your end. But I see it, and 
I know right well ‘twill fall too quick 
for your comfort by many a ycar.” 

And so they’d go on, like two babbies 
fighting for a lollipop, and all about which 
had got the most life in un! 

To the sensible outsider they was a 
very well preserved pair of old people 
without a pin to choose between them. 
Tom was seventy-three and his wife a 
year younger. They could both travel 
pretty well, and they’d saved a bit and 
had a comfortable home. Mr. Ram lent 
a hand on his farm still, and always en- 
joyed haymaking and digging over his 
little potato patch; while his wife was 
clever as need be in the dairy, and ’twas 
well known that any maiden as had learned 
her business at Brown Berry would be 
first-rate with cows and butter-making. 

God-fearing, too, they were till near 
the climax of their trouble. Never a 
Sunday, wet or fine, but they went to 
Huccaby chapel of a morning, and said 
their prayers there. Yet ’twas this same 
habit; by all accounts, made ’em come 
to their last terrible quarrels. Then the 
devil found his way even into those 
ancient hearts, and showed, if such a 
thing wanted showing, that it’s never too 
late for human nature to go wrong. A 
bit of passion may wreck the work of 
threescore years and ten; and, in fact, 
the true Christian man knows right well 
he’s never safe from temptation till he’s in 
his grave and the earth flung home on 
top of him. 
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’Pon a Sunday of wicked weather in 
February, Gaffer Ram forbade his wife to 
go to worship. 

Says she, “ I'll bide home if you will.” 

But he meant to go without her, and 
when she heard that, she defied him and 
said as nought would keep her. ‘Then he 
ordered her to bide home on pain of his 
wrath, and she said his wrath was no 
more to her than the wind in the hedge. 
And from bad to worse they went, till ‘Tom 
stamps and wrings his hands and hammers 
the table, and ‘Thomasin shrieks and 
chatters at him, like an angry thrush 
perched over a cat in nesting time. 

“You'll drive me out of my life, you 
miserable creature,” he says. “I can’t 
stand much more. I'd sooner do away 
with myself.” 

“So ’tis with me,” she said. “Do ’e 
think life’s a treat with me now you've 
gone out of your mind ?” 

“Then I'll kill myself,” replied Thomas, 
“T’ll make away with myself, and glad to 
go, for he'l fire would be pastime after 
you.” 

“God’s my judge but I'll do it if you 
will!” she answered back. ‘Don’t you 
think that I want to live any more, 
because I don’t. No doubt I might be 
good for another ten year with a decent 
husband, or in the widowed state; but 
life’s one long sting now, and I’m just so 
ready to get out of it as ever you be. 
And I’m a bit more like to go, for that 
matter, because I’ve got a darned sight 
more pluck in my little finger than ever 
you had in your whole frame.” 

“Don’t you tempt me,” he said, ‘or 
you'll be sorry for it.” 

“Tl do it if you will,” she replied 
again. And for the time being the matter 
dropped, and neither went to church. 

They was at it hammer and tongs again 
next day,and from that hourthey quarrelled 
oftener and made it up seldomer than 
afore. 

Then comed the first right-down proper 
hurricane between them, and after they’d 
both shouted themselves hoarse, up gets 
Tom and reaches down his hat and makes 
for the door. 

““VYou’ve done it now,” he tells her. 
“Tis all over. I be going out of this 
door never to come in again as a living 
man. You shan’t set eyes on me no 
more alive—I swear that much—and 
maybe not dead neither; for how or 
where I shall do it, I don’t yet know.” 
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“'That’s all right, then,” she answered, 
**And I'll be on the same errand in five 
minutes. Tis a blessed thought to know 
I'll be along with the angels and out of 
your reach afore another nightfall. Just 
you wait till I get my bonnet, and us’ll 
go up long ’pon top of the Moor together, 
and there take leave.” 

The old fools stood at their front gate 
and looked at each other. ‘Then he said, 
as he turned and locked the farmhouse 
door, ‘‘ Who be going to take the key?” 

She scorned him and told him that 
neither wouldn’t have no more use for 
that. 

“Where us be going, the doors’ll be 
open—whichever door it is,” she said. 
“Stuff the key under the thatch, where 
tis I always leave it, and then come on 
and set about your business. You've 
sworn, and you can’t go back on it now.” 

He obeyed her, and together they went 
up to Laughter Tor and looked down 
around at the world spread about ’em. 

“Now I be going this way,” said the 
missis, pointing:over to Brimpson, where 
stood a plantation of trees, “and I'll 
thank you to go tother road; and if 
I catch you poking and prying after me, 
I won’t do it at all, so I warn you of 
that ! ” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself,” he told 
her. ‘I ban’t at all feared that you'll 
take your life. "Tis just a bit of your 
hookem-snivey dealings to get me to 
go; and then, when you know right well 
I’ve kept my word, you'll break yours, and 
nip home-along, light the fire, and eat 
your meat, and sleep none the colder 
because I’m cold.” 

“You judge others by yourself,” she 
said ; “’tis only a cowardly creature like 
you would think of such a thing as that. 
But I know you well enough: you’d like 
to sneak along till you see your old wife 
throw herself in the water; and then 
back you’d go, as gay as a butterfly, and 
cook your own supper, and have an extra 
pint with it, no doubt, on the strength of 
your luck.” 

“Tl hear no more,” 
I'll wish you good-bye ! ” 

Off he stumped to Bellaford Tor ; and 
when he’d gone two hundred yard he 
looked back to see her still sitting where 
he’d left her. Presently, when he thought 
to be out of sight, he crept behind a 
stone and peeped over; but her eyes 


he said, ‘‘and 
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was better than his, and she’d seed him 
hide, and sat on a bit longer. ‘Then at 
last —Thomasin got up and went down 
slowly toward Brimpson woods. 

Lord knows what happened to ’em 
through that day. ‘Thomas, when he told 
me the story, couldn’t remember how he 
killed his time ; but ’twas the only thing 
he did kill; and a bit after sundown, 
being terrible leery * and footsore as a 
lost dog, he trapesed home and waited, 
behind the dry-built wall beyond Dunna- 
bridge Pound, to see if aught was stirring 
to Brown Berry Farm. He hadn’t been 
there above a minute when he seed smoke 
rising up out of the chimley, and he 
knowed his wife was back! So in he goes 
and finds her sure enough. She was 
getting a pot of tea and cooking six or 
seven rashers of bacon. 

She turned round as he comed in the 
kitchen as if she’d expected him and he 
was punctual. 

“Your meat will be ready in a minute,” 
she said. ‘You'd best to take off they 
mucky boots.” 

‘You ban’t dead, then?” he asked, 
with a crooked laugh. 

“No, apparently not,” she answered. 
*Tve told you that I’ll do it if. you. will, 
but I knowed mighty well, by the sly look 
of your back when you went off this 
marnin’, that you’d no more mind to 
taking your life than to take any other 
man’s ; so I comed home and went about 
my business. I’m honest, if you ban’t.” 

“When did you come home, then?” he 
asked her. Re 

** So soon as ever you was out of sight,” 
she answered quietly. ‘Get on with 
your food. If you've heen caddling 
about all day, like an idle frog, you’m 
hungry, no doubt.” 

He didn’t answer a word, but began 
to eat; and no more was said on the 
subject, for just then their man, William 
Merripit, and their girl, Sophy French, 
came in to supper, and of course they 
wasn’t going to argue about such a matter 
afore them. 

3ut Thomasin Ram didn’t let it bide 
there, and when her husband went to bed 
she set about him again in earnest. 

“T knowed you’d come back with some 
paltry excuse,” she said; ‘‘ but I haven't 
yet heard what ’twas.” 

‘And you won't hear neither,” he fires 
back, for he was braced up a bit with 


* Leery, Hungry. 











‘*He catched hold of a sallow branch on the bank and beginned to think yet again.” 
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eating and drinking. “I ban’t going to 
give you my reasons for what I do or 
what I don’t do. But I very well knowed 
your little game. ‘She'll skip home so 
soon as ever I be out of sight,’ I said 
to myself ; ‘and the first thing she’ll do, 
she’ll get my keys and ope the desk and 
count the money, and ferret out the will.’ 
That’s what I knew would fall out, and 
I’ve no doubt as you did it.” 

She denied having done any such thing, 
and they was soon hard at it; but after 
all they didn’t fight so long as usual that 
night, because the old mun was dog-tired, 
and he fell asleep under fire, long afore 
she’d said half or a quarter of the things 
she’d got to say. 

By all accounts the adventure calmed 
’em down for very near three months ; 
then a great flare-up took place and Tom 
swore again that he’d no more of it and 
that his thread should be cut afore the 
new moon. And she agreed that he 
couldn’t do better, and promised, by all 
the solemn things she knowed, that if he 
did it, so would she. 

So be blessed if ten minutes later they 
wasn’t off again! ‘Tom didn’t remember 
much about that time. The weather was 
got so plaguey cold that he guessed if he 
bided messing about in the Moor he’d 
catch his death in earnest, and so it 
chanced he was home even afore she was. 
He come back just before it beginned to 
snow, and when she returned an hour 
later, he’d got the kettle on and a drop 
of hot spirits and water waiting for her. 

“T didn’t do it, because I knowed 
cruel well you wasn’t going to, and wasn’t 
thinking of no such thing,” he said to 
her. ‘You'd best drink that there 
beverage, for you'll be finger-cold, no 
doubt.” 


“You don’t suppose I’ve been out 
*pon the Moor, do ’e?” she asked. 
“Us ban’t all born fools. Wve been 


along with Mrs. Mudge to Dunnabridge— 
talking about the ways of men.” 

She drank her liquor, and the subject 
dropped. Then she gived him chapter 
and verse about all the fellows that had 
took their own lives in the four quarters 
of Dartymoor Forest since the time of 
Adam. She appeared to know a bit 
about every one of ’em—from poor Sam 
Hext, who hanged himself in a new 
horse halter after Widecombe Fair, to 
that rash and wilful blade Nicholas Ash, 
as made a hole in Dart because the 
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water bailiffs flaxen-haired darter couldn’t 
do with him. 

“And whatever their faults, they was 
all men of courage,” summed up Mrs. 
Ram. “And ’tis only that sort ever be 
known to work proper murder upon 
themselves. Them as talk a lot about 
it never do it, as be very well proved 
in all history. So I hope you'll take 
that lesson to heart, and not make a 
zany of yourself again.” 

He argued on it, and they was at it 
in the old way. ‘Then she found herself 
worn out, and bade him hold his tongue, 
and let her get alittle blessed escape 
from his corncrake voice if only in sleep ; 
and he said that he merely axed her to 
wait till next time, and that next time 
he offered to put himself away, the deed 
would be done, and not all the law and 
the prophets would hold him off doing 
it. 

““T hope to the Lord you mean what 


you say,” she answered back. “I’m 
ready, and have been any time this 
twelvemonth. I'll do it if you will. 


My word on that subject be given, and 
no man or woman has ever catched me 
in a lie yet.” 

Tom told me that after they had got 
to this point, it looked to be so much 
a real serious bit of business that he 
steadied down for a good while, and 
didn’t say nothing on the subject, even 
when they fell out. But at last comed 
such a furious and heart-shaking sort of 
a tantara between ’em, and he was so 
mad and desperate and exhausted after 
it, that he properly hungered to be at 
rest once for all. "Tis like the tooth- 
ache, that makes even a mouse of a 
man brave enough to go to the tooth 
drawer while the agony is at him. So he 
slapped on his hat, and took his stick, 
and swore by the Book as the limit 
was reached. And she said ’twas good 
news if true. 

They didn’t even travel to the top 
of the hill together that time, but went 
different ways from the door. She 
walked off towards Dart-meet so brisk 
as a young woman, and he went down 
in the valley to Swincombe Firs, ‘Their 
man—the only servant they'd got just 
then—was gone away for a week to his 
home, but they never thought ’pon that, 
and such was the rage and wrath of 


Thomas that he even forgot the key in 
And he would have left the 


the door. 


















door wide open, as he told me; but 
she had a spark of sense still about her, 
so she put home the latch and locked 
up afore she went off. 

He had one slap at her as she got going. 

“When you want me, you can drag 
Swincombe 
Meet,” he said. 
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“Though, for that matter,” said 
Thomas, “I couldn’t help reckoning, 
even at that terrible solemn moment, 
that if she done the deed, and woke 
up in the next world, and found as 
I’d come too, it might have spoiled 
all for her!” 





“T shall be to 
the bottom of 
it, while you’m 
sitting drinking 
sloe gin down 


the hill with 
Mrs. Caunter, 
afore you set 


off home.” 

But she an- 
swered never a 
word. Her 
face was hard 
and stern, and 
she went swiftly 
on her way. 

Somehow 
from the first, 
as ‘Tom. told 
me, he felt that 
‘twas going to 


be the — real 
thing and no 
mistake this 
time. He 


looked at his 
life, and seed 
what it had 
been and what 
it was, and he 
believed _ that, 
without any 
more fooling 
about, the busi- 
ness had better 
come to an end. 
He’d got up 
well over three- 
score and ten, 
and though his 
days weren’t by 4s 
no manner of 








However, 
he was now 
seriously 
minded to do 
the trick, and 
chance what 
fell out after. 
A religious 
man, too, in 
his way; but, 
somehow, he’d 
never given that 
side a thought. 
Yet now he was 
to stand on the 
brink; and 
then light sud- 
denly got 
throwed upon 
the next world 
—and a very 
painful light 
without a 
doubt. 

Thomas 
stopped on his 
way to the 
river presently, 
and turned in 
his tracks and 
went in the 
house again, 
and took down 
his old gun off 
the mantelshelf 
and loaded it; 
for hed 
changed his 
mind about 
Swincombe 
Meet. Then 
bo / | he tied a piece 
: of string to the 








means a weari- 
ness of the flesh, 
and, so far as that went, he felt sorry for 
hisself to go, yet, in the home, ’twas 
different. Besides, he did most honestly 
believe that Thomasin meant doing it this 
time also, and he couldn’t help knowing 
‘twould be an unsportsmanlike thing to 
let her go on her long journey alone. 


“‘He was all in a twitter when he got in the door.” 


trigger, and 
then he cocked 
the weapon and put the string round his 
foot and the end of the barrel in his 


mouth. And then he changed his mind 
again. He pictured his thinking parts all 
scattered abroad, and the thought so 


troubled him that he couldn't’ go no 
further that way. 
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“Tt lay ’twixt hanging and drowning 
then,” he said to me; “and I felt for 
my part that ’twas no gert odds which I 
done, so I chucked a farthing—heads for 
a rope, tails for the water, and the coin 
fell heads.” 

A quick and a merciful way out, if all 
goes right—so Mr. Ram had heard. He 
went into the big Brown Berry barn and 
dragged a wheelbarrow under one of they 
heavy beams that holds up the roof. 
Then he made fast a rope to the beam 
and put t’other end round his neck wi’ a 
running noose. ‘Then he tightened up, 
and got ready to kick the wheelbarrow 
from under him. He assured me that he 
was within a second of eternity; when 
suddenly his gorge rose to think he might 
hang there for a week and not a soul to 
fetch him down. 

“We’m made in the Lord’s image,” 
said Tom to me, “and I felt at that 
moment that ’twas bad enough to go 
at all, but worse than ever to die as 
you might say a malefactor’s death, and 
hang to rot for a month of Sundays 
into the bargain. Then I pictured the 
rats climbing along the roof-beams and 
coming down the rope on my head; and 
so, what with one thing and another, I 
felt as I couldn’t do it that way. Sol 
went back to the first plan and decided 
to die by drowning in Swincombe Meet, 
where I should be found by water-bailiff 
Gregory under the open sky.” 

’*T was a nobler and also an easier death, 
he reckoned ; for he’d heard tell that, 
after the first pinch, drowning be no 
worse than going to sleep. He’d also 
been assured that you see the whole of 
your past life from the cradle onwards, 
afore you go; and as Thomas Ram felt 
that ’twould be a very interesting thing 
so to do, he decided on the river, and 
got down out of the wheelbarrow and 
put away the rope. Then he went off 
to Swincombe Meet, where that river runs 
into Dart; and he found a mighty deep 
pool and sat down ’pon a stone over- 
hanging it, and lighted his pipe. 

“T'was strange to feel I was smoking 
my last bit of tobacco on earth,” he told 
me. ‘And somehow I fell to wondering 
if there’d be pipes allowed in heaven ; 
and then, thinking upon heaven, like a 
thunder-clap came the doubt as to 


whether what I meant to do mightn’t 
stand between me and the good place ! 
My pipe went out on the instant, and a 
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terrible rally of strange thoughts trickled 
through my noddle. ‘The one thing I 
was certain about was that parson wouldn’t 
read the sarvice over me. It shook mea 
bit, but so hungry was my heart for death 
that even that didn’t turn me off it.” 

But Tom didn’t take a header into the 
depth of the pool; he reckoned that 
*twould be a properer way to wade calmly 
and firmly out, and give hisself up to 
Dart in a gentlemanly manner. And, 
after he’d lit his pipe again and finished it, 
he chose a shelving place, at the tail of 
Swincombe Meet under the fir trees, and 
waded in, brave as a badger, right up to 
his knees. 

He wasn’t one for cold water, however, 
and never liked it. In fact, he hadn’t felt 
the touch of it since he was a boy; so it 
made him jump a bit, and he fancied 
‘twas just as if a pair of ice-cold, greedy 
hands had gripped hold of his legs and 
was pulling him down under. It made 
him gasp, and his heart nearly jumped 
out of the top of his head, and he catched 
hold of a sallow branch on the bank and 
beginned to think yet again, before ’twas 
too late to get ashore. 

Then, like the trump of doom, it comed 
over him what a mighty fool he was 
gwaine to make of hisself, and maybe 
lose ten years of precious life as a peaceful 
widow-man. He pictured Brown Berry 
without Thomasin. He seed himself 
rising and going to bed so lonely as the 
sun. He thought of a lot of other 
pleasant things also; and finally he 
climbed ashore and set off home so hard as 
he could travel. He met Mr. Coaker of 
Great Sherberton along by the bridge, 
and told him as he’d had a misfortune 
and falled in the water; and Coaker was 
very sorry to hear it, and told the old 
man to get home-along to his wife and 
gulp down some hot drink for fear he’d 
catched his death. 

So Thomas bustled home, and he was 
all in a twitter when he got in the door, 
and half expected to see his wife looking 
out of kitchen window ; but the key was 
in the thatch and she hadn’t come. 

**She’s done it !—she’s done it!” he 
said to hisself. And then he gets out the 
liquor and takes four fingers, and changes 
his wet clothes. 

After that he had a feed and a sleep; 
and when he woke up he felt cruel bad 
about the breathing parts, and the fire 
was most out, and ’twas dimpsy light, wi’ 















the reds in the sky and a bit of frost 
creeping over the earth, though well on 
into March. 

’Twas funny that from force of habit 
he lifted up his voice to swear at his wife 
for letting the fire go so low; then he 
remembered she’d gone ; and he mended 
the fire hisself, and went in the larder 
and fetched some milk to hot up for his 
breathing tubes. 

Night fell presently, and Mrs. Ram 
didn’t come. Then, with the darkness, 
Thomas fell to wondering what way she’d 
chosen to get out of it; and ’twas sucha 
gloomy subject that, what with his cold, 
and not knowing how to get his own 
supper, and so on, he found himself very 
low in spirits afore eight o’clock struck. 
And, afore nine, he was envying the 
woman, 

With time the old chap went from 
bad to worse, till the silence and the cold 
and his own troubles turned him frantic. 
First he felt he’d made a great mistake ; 
and then he roamed through the house, 
and once even catched hisself calling for 
Thomasin. Then he got the horrors, 
and thought he seed the spectrum of 
Mrs. Ram creeping about in the corners 
of the room wi’ her throat cut. He 
went off to bed long afore ten o’clock and 
put out the lights; but the bed without 
her was worse than the board. “Iwas 
like being in a family vault alone—so the 
old man swore—and afore he’d lay there 
an hour, he felt that he should go out of 
his mind if he bided there. He’d reached 
a pitch now when he’d have gived up half 
his savings for the sound of her voice. 
So he went down house once more and 
lighted the lamp and kicked up the fire 
and called in a sheep-dog for company. 
Then—just about . midnight *twas—he 
heard a sound of wheels and of humans ; 
and then the solemn tramp of men walk- 
ing in step comed up the farmyard. 

He fled out to the door and held the 
light for ’em; but his soul sinked in his 
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socks, for there was a whole rally of folk, 
and they carried summat among ’em. He 
had doubted not she was a carpse some- 
where, and thought she was hidden long 
ways off on Dartymoor; but he never 
reckoned that anybody would find her so 
quick and fetch her bones home like this 
here, almost afore she was cold. And 
then, when they told him that his wife 
had been picked up on the road to Ash- 
burton unconscious, with a broken leg, 
he cried like a child and thanked God 
again and again. 

It puzzled the people a bit to hear him 
so terrible joyful about it; but of course 
they didn’t know what was going on in 
Tom’s mind. He felt like a man as had 
lost his purse and found it once more ; 
and when the doctor told him that his 
wife wouldn’t die of it; when Thomasin 
herself explained how she was going to 
Ashburton to see Lawyer Wonnacott, and 
had falled half-way up Dartmeet Hill, and 
crawled off the way and fainted behind 
the Coffin Stone; then Tom gave all the 
glory to his Maker and said ’twas a long 
lane that had no turning. 

‘They was both cruel ill till month after 
Spring broke on Dartmoor. Infact, 
‘Thomasin went lame for life, and Tom 
took a running cold that kept step and 
step with him to his grave, you might 
say. But they never quarrelled no more, 
speaking generally ; and William Merripit 
often assured me _ that ‘twas always 
pretty fair give and take between ’em 
after that, and no cross words—more 
than happens as a matter of course when 
the aged get pain biting at their joints, and 
oft come from a sleepless bed to breakfast. 

They lived to a ripe old age, even for 
Dartymoor, and died within four days of 
each other. A very convenient thing 
when it happens so, because there’s no 
messing about with the gravestone and 
tormenting the grass on the mound when 
the half that’s left goes down to join 
other half. 


THE PURPOSE. 


LONG life’s path the struggling soul 
Is whirled, yet dreaming we control 
The motion and the end ; 
Whereas, as if in mystic dance, 
We're tossed by every wind of chance, 
Nor know the road we trend, 





Yet autumn, leaves though blown about 

In many a wild and aimless rout, 
’Neath winter’s snow lie still ; 

So struggling souls should surely know, 

As leaves now still beneath the snow, 
They!serve a Master Will. 

A. S. DUGGAN. 
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H.R.H. Marie, Princess Valdemar of Denmark. 
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A ROYAL BUSINESS WOMAN. 


BY MRS. JOHN VAN VORST. 


HE oldest royal blood in the world 
tinges with the blue of true 


nobility the veins of Marie, 
Princess Valdemar of Denmark. Her 
royal cousinships ally her closely, as we 
shall see, with all the courts of Europe. 

The “Yellow Palace,” in which the 
Princess lives at Copenhagen with her 
husband and her children, is but a stone’s 
throw from the royal habitation where 
the King, her husband’s brother, is in- 
stalled. 

Before the portals of the Yellow Palace 
two soldiers, with the towering drum- 
major hats of fur which Napoleon’s army 
bequeathed, as souvenir, to the garrisons 
of Europe, mount guard, perpetually 
strolling back and forth, while on the 
threshold stands a worthy servant, with 
powdered hair and scarlet livery, waiting 
to welcome you. For, it must be known, 
your visit is not unexpected. ‘The 
Princess, in fact, has said to you herself : 
“Humanity for me is divided into three 
categories of people : my friends to whom 
my door is always open; those whom I 
am obliged to receive and who know the 
days on which they have the right to 
enter ; those to whom I gently turn my 
back and who ‘take the hint.’” 

The faithful servant, in his scarlet 
livery, knows very weli to which category 
you belong, and as you are one of the 
“elect ” you are permitted to enter. 

Perhaps the thing which strikes you 
most, as you traverse the vast palatial 
halls, is the extreme simplicity of all 
your eye encounters. The walls of the 
staircase by which you mount are hung 
with pictures, in water colour, of flowers, 
of landscapes, family photographs, souve- 
nirs of the most personal and intimate 
sort with which the word “Art,” so 
cherished by the farvenu, has nothing 
whatever to do. 

As the palace is long and rather high, 
the Princess has reserved for herself the 
whole first floor ; there are her own apart- 
ments—her drawing-room, her sitting- 
room, the family dining-room, and so on. 
As you reach the uppermost landing your 
eye is attracted to a glass cabinet crowded 


with statues—big, little, in wood, in 
porcelain, in lacquer, in earthenware—of 
the Hindoo god Buddha. ‘The Princess’s 
collection is one of the most remarkable 
in the world, and she adores these images 
of the Eastern prophet ; not because she 
is herself a pagan (quite the contrary), 
but because in her life of ardent activity, 
in her “strenuous life,” she finds a sug- 
gestion of infinite peace in the contem- 
plation of the silent Hindoo prophet. 

It is in the great drawing-room that 
the Princess receives on gala days. 
Then the splendid decoration of red and 
gold forms a suitable setting for the 
category whom she is “ obliged to see.” 

But you, you whom she puts in the 
first, the chosen category, you have a 
right to traverse this palatial drawing- 
room, to penetrate the door whose double 
panels open for you, since you know 
the magic letters that form for her the 
sesame Of friendship, the right to be 
a friend. 

And once within, while you wait for 
the Princess to appear, your eyes are 
charmed. It is winter without, the cold 
northern winter that envelops the world 
in its mantle of white; but within, in 
the boudoir of the Princess, it is spring- 
time—it is even June, the early summer. 
Apart from the vast hall a little corner 
is screened. ‘There is, in fact, a room 
within a room ; but not, as one imagines, 
constructed by the skilful aid of screens. 
No; the Princess has formed her favourite 
haunt, the little square that in this world 
of so many royal obligations serves 
as her retreat, with a hedge of living 
flowers. Around the inner boudoir, the 
sanctum of the Princess, there is a wall 
of flowering lilacs whose nodding plumes 
of white—you are, you must remember, 
in February—wave and sweep above a 
second hedge of roses all in bloom, and 
beneath this scented bower, between the 
rose leaves and the earth that nourishes, 
there is a regiment of tulips, pink and 
white, that stand as the Princess’s guard, 
keeping the little sanctuary free from all 
thoughts that cannot filter through such 
loveliness and such perfume, 
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Within, behind the flower screen—for 
you are asked to penetrate—you find a 
low chair, its back to the windows, placed 
before a writing-table above whose well- 
encumbered surface hang the portraits, 
most incongruous, of the  Princess’s 
favourite horse, the late Czar Alexander, 
the last prize dog, the ships which form 
the line she has herself inaugurated be- 
tween Denmark and China. 

And when the Princess herself appears, 
she talks with you quite freely. 

“*T believe,” she says, “that I am the 
only royal princess in the world who has 
no lady-in-waiting. It caused a great 
commotion when I declared my deter- 
mination and when I insisted upon it. 
No doubt it meant more work for me, 
but I preferred any amount of work 
rather than the etiquette which binds with 
iron rules the members of a royal family. 
T answer all my letters myself; whether 
they be from friends, from my family, 
from the poor, or from business centres, 
it is I who respond to them. I direct 
my household, too,” the Princess con- 
tinues ; “I like to keep up the old French 
traditions. I see the cook every day, 
and as I never let any one sfea/ a moment 
of my time, I really have leisure for all I 
want to do.” 

You cannot help but admire this energy. 
For apart from business and from friend- 
ship, the family correspondence of the 
Princess embraces the courts of Europe. 
She herself, this sympathethic royal 
personage, is descended from the Dukes 
of Orleans, who, in the person of her 
first cousin Philip, would—had not the 
populace determined otherwise—be ruling 
France to-day. She is, by the same 
blood, the first cousin to the unfortunate 
Amélie, Queen of the Portuguese, whose 
grief has awakened universal compassion. 
Another cousin is the lovely Duchess of 


Aosta, the “second lady” in Italy— 
second after the Queen. And by her 
marriage with Valdemar, the Princess 


Marie has become sister-in-law to the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, to the King 
and Queen of Greece, to the King and 
Queen of England. She is, by the 


Bourbons, the cousin of the King and 
Queen of Spain, the aunt of the King 
and Queen of Norway, and her alliances 
bind her as a relative to the Imperial 
families of Austria and of Germany, and 
also to the former Imperial family of 
Brazil 
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In tracing the hereditary “ character” 
of Princess Marie, we find no mean acts 
or ancestors. Her father, the Duke of 
Chartres, when the war of 1870 broke out 
between the French and Germans, took 
a fictitious name in order to fight more 
freely for his country. So gallant were 
his exploits that the Germans speak yet 
with a shudder of respect for one they 
nicknamed ‘‘ Robert the Strong,” and 
who, at the head of a regiment to 
whom he communicated his extraordinary 
courage, caused great losses to the 
enemy. 

One uncle of the Princess was the 
Duke of Aumale, hero of the African 
wars, and more recently remembered as 
a writer, an artist, a lover of books, and 
as the restorer of Chantilly, the chateau 
near Paris, which at his death he _ be- 
queathed to the French Academy. 

The Princess’s own brother was the 
Prince Henry of Orleans who, deprived 
of the right to serve his country legally— 
since the Orleans, it must be remembered, 
are, because of their pretensions to the 
throne, held as exiles by the present 
French Republic—served it still as a 
man. ‘This young hero, alone, isolated 
from his family and his friends, perished 
in an expedition he was leading to explore 
Central Asia. 

In fact, no matter how republican you 
may be, by heart or by heritage, there is 
something so inspired, so fine in the 
personality and the tradition of the 
Princess Marie, that you cannot help 
regretting for her a kingdom to rule and 
govern. 

She, herself, in speaking of her first 
cousin, Amélie, Queen of Portugal, says: 

‘Just a year ago, my son and I went 
to make a visit in Portugal, to my cousin 
there. I was brought up with her in the 
closest intimacy. We were more like 
sisters than cousins... . And to think 
now that they have killed her husband 
and her son, as one may almost say, in 
herarms. Herson was so fine. . . . And 
she—she was one of those who did not 
need to become queen in order to honour 
womanhood.” 

The peculiar energy and independence 
of the Princess Marie-of Denmark date 
from her earliest childhood. When she 
was a little girl, she loved to manifest her 
courage either in hunting or trying to 
master some animal to which she was 
devoted. 




















One day, when she was staying with 
her uncle, the Duke of Aumale, at Chan- 
tilly, there was all of a sudden a great 
commotion in the court of honour. The 
Duke, General Gallifet, and several others 
who happened to be at the chateau, 
rushed out to see what could be happen- 
ing. They beheld the young Princess, 
her hair streaming in the wind, her little 
body thrown astride an enormous pig 
who was galloping as though for dear 
life. 


It is perhaps the recollection of this 
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ness, by force, by the masterful qualities 
of a strong will. Not only is the horse 
incapable of lying to you, but he is a 
daily indicator of your exact state of mind 
and nerves! He’s a barometer, a coun- 
sellor, an incomparable friend.” 

And as she talks to you, the Princess 
lifts her eyes to a photograph hanging on 
the wall. It represents a splendid Eng- 
lish thoroughbred, not of the first youth, 
but still the first in the Princess's esteem. 
Every morning at seven, winter or summer, 
she goes to pay him a visit. The auto- 
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The Princess Marie on her favourite mount. 


‘““ Not only,” she says, ‘‘is the horse incapable of lying to you, but he is a daily indicator of your exact state of 


mind and nerves ! 


escapade which brings a smile to the lips 
of Princess Marie to-day when she quotes 
the saying of Plutarch : “The horse alone 
does not flatter a prince.” 

“* How true that is,” she adds. ‘“ The 
people to whom is confided the educatien 
of royalties, flatter them always, either 
openly or in secret. It is inevitable, I 
suppose; they scarcely dare do other- 
wise. But the horse, quite on the con- 
trary, doesn’t care in the least who is on 
his back, the king or the king’s groom, 
it is all the same to him. He yields only 
to the one who conquers him by gentle- 


He is a barometer, a counsellor, an incomparable friend.” 


mobile transports her rapidly to the royal 
stables, whose fine courtyard is enclosed by 
a noble building of the seventeenth century, 
where her own riding horses, those of 
Prince Valdemar and of her children are 
comfortably installed. 

Aside from the passion of the Princess 
for training and mastering the ordinary 
domestic animals, which have not evi- 
dently exhausted her patience, she has 
recently attempted a conquest that 
brought fear to the hearts of the courtiers. 
It was her wish—and the Princess’s wishes 
take generally the form of determination— 
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to train a bull of very perfect race whom 
all the equerries pronounced intractable. 
This bull, Armin, the Princess rides to- 
day, guiding him where she will, without 
a bit, and, we must admit, more by the 
power of suggestion or personality than by 
any apparent means. 

In alluding to this fantastic “‘ mount,” 
the Princess laughs: “ Armin is the best 
fellow in the world. He and I under- 
stand each other to perfection. I have 
only one reproach to make: his trot is 
rather hard !” 

And the peculiar persuasion which has 
conquered Armin to the good graces of 
‘the Princess, exercises its power over the 
Blenheims of purest breed, who are the 
Princess’s constant companions, and over 
all the animals that surround her busy 
life. 

Then, since you are one of her friends, 
she will.invite you to lunch, and, when 
the dessert is put upon the table, you will 
be somewhat startled to hear suddenly 
the clang of a little bell ring out in the 
spacious dining-room. What can it be, 
you ask yourself? You turn, prompted 
by curiosity in fact, and there you see.in 
a cage behind the Princess a solemn 
parrot. He knows that the time has come 
when he is entitled, according to his royal 
education, to a bit of cake or fruit. Fear- 
ing he may be neglected, he calls atten- 
tion discreetly to his authorised demand. 
This parrot is never forgotten. Even 
when the Princess and her family are 
absent from the Yellow Palace, there is 
a servant delegated at the given hour to 
respond to the parrot’s “ ting-a-ling.” 

The Princess has told you that, in the 
administration of her household, she 
keeps her native French custom, which 
consists in supervising all herself. Now 
one of the principal preoccupations of the 
Frenchwoman of to-day, and especially of 
the Parisian, is the upbringing of her chil- 
dren, not only the daughters but the sons as 
well. And not only their instruction but 
their education, which to her mind has 
even more importance ; for instruction, in 
her esteem, represents the learning which 
any one with sufficient knowledge can 
impart, whereas education is something 
to be imbibed at home alone. It is the 
transmission of certain habits, of certain 
expressions, of certain gestures and 


“ 


manners, of certain ways of thinking on 
certain given subjects, of the whole view- 
point, worldly as well as moral, of the 
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Je ne sais quoi which reveals at a glance 
whether a man is or is not “well bred” ; 
whether he has or he has not, as they 
say in France, a “ tradition” at the back 
of him. This word “breeding” and this 
word “tradition” have, in fact, the same 
meaning, for both imply the inherited 
capacity for culture. 

Thus, the French Princess, married to 
a brother of the Danish King, seeks 
through this alliance to unite and weld 
the northern heritage with the French 
tradition which goes back through the 
glorious Louis XIV., master of all the 
arts and pleasures that civilised existence 
could perfect, back to Louis IX., whose 
pureness and spirituality gained for him 
the name of Saint. It is this illustrious 
lineage that serves as personal example 
to the young Princes of Denmark. 

Yet the Princess Marie wants her 
children to be “modern,” to be “ up-to- 
date ”—de leur temps, as she expresses it. 
Indeed’ she expects them to be not 
nineteenth but twentieth century, and 
you yourself, since she has had the good 
grace to receive you intimately, have 
heard her speak most freely on this 
subject. 

“To-day,” she says, “it is nothing to 
be a prince unless one is something in 
oneself, through one’s intelligence, one’s 
will, one’s power of initiative.” 

Thus, for each of her sons, except for 
the lad who is too young, she has chosen 
or helped him to choose a profession in 
life. The eldest is to make his career 
in the army; the second is preparing 
for the navy—he goes to the regular 
naval academy with the young men of 
his age; the third one is to be a 
“ farmer.” 

Indeed, the Princess believes that a 
man gains value in proportion as he 
becomes emancipated from his fellow- 
men, as he becomes independent, or 
self-dependent. 

She says: ‘‘I have never allowed my 


5 


children to have personal servants 
especially attached to them. I don’t 
want them to be like prisoners. If one 


wishes to serve others, one must begin by 
serving oneself.” 

And, as a matter of fact, you notice on 
the days when you lunch at the Yellow 
Palace, that the little Princess, the 
Princess Marie’s only daughter, gets up 
quite informally, when the idea takes 
her, to “wait on herself” She hunts 




















for a spoon or a fork on the sideboard, 
just as a little English girl would do, 
without appealing, as one might expect, 
to the attendants in livery who hover 
about the dining-room. 

Yet however important a place the 
Princess Marie has given to her occupation 
as housekeeper, as the mother of a 
family, as a sportswoman, she did not 
esteem that all this was sufficient to fill 
a life. She longed also to be a business 
woman. 

Her husband, the Prince Valdemar, is 


A ROYAL BUSINESS WOMAN. 
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“And this is how I accomplished it,” 
she tells you. ‘‘I summoned the great 
financiers, the bankers, and the business 
men whom I knew to be superior, and 
I asked them to instruct me—to explain 
to me all that I did not understand 
regarding the formation of a_ stock 
company, the manipulation of funds. 
Once I had got the plan well defined, 
I decided to start on business principles 
a regular line of boats running between 
Scandinavia and the far East, and which 
would touch at all the great intermediary 
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Photo by Elfelt, Copenhagen. 


Prince Valdemar, the Princess Marie, and their five children 


‘Laken in the gardens of the Yellow Palace, Copenhagen. 


the Commodore of the Danish fleet. In 
this way the Princess became very familiar 
with everything that concerned the navy. 
The thought came to her that she could 
do nothing more profitable than to work 
for the aggrandisement and_ further 
development of the Danish merchant 
marine. 

This was a project which required 
special training ; she was balked by her 
ignorance regarding financial dealings. 
But she did not let ignorance put an 
obstacle in her way; she set to work 
to enlighten herself. 





ports. My idea, or scheme, proved a 
good one, for the company I founded is 
running splendidly ; it is very prosperous 
and has several branches already, one in 
France, one in Russia.” 

You cannot but compliment this delicate 
little Princess on the effort to “be of 
some use” which haunts the mind of 
every modern woman. She answers you, 
smiling, ‘Oh, the day that we launched 
our first steamer, built here in Denmark, 
by us and for us, was a proud moment 
for me!” 

And again, following her eyes—for you 
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are again within the flowering walls, in 
the little boudoir whose limits with the 
outside world are marked by a living, 
fragrant hedge of nodding, perfumed 
blossoms—you see the photograph of 
this steamer which plies successfully be- 
tween Cochin-China and Copenhagen, 
owing all to the will and enterprise of a 
“ royal business woman.” 

This company, this modern demon- 
stration of financial comprehension, is the 
Princess’s chief hobby. 

“To give you some idea,” she says, 
“of the extent to which I have entered 
into the details of this undertaking I must 
tell you about the advertising. That is so 
important, isn’t it?” she laughs. ‘ Well, 
you know, one of the beginner’s fears 
always is that he cannot trust any one 
to do anything for him. Men like Mr, 
Carnegie and Mr. Pierpont Morgan show 
their genius and their power by obtaining 
from others their very best, and by thus 
augmenting, through intelligent activity, 
their own force. But I was only a be- 
ginner, you see; I thought I must do 
everything myself. I couldn’t even trust 
a specialist to make our posters ; I wanted 
to design myself these affiches which were 
to launch our line and make us known to 
the world. Of course I had no idea how 
to paint posters. Every one tried to dis- 
courage me from my purpose, using as 
chief argument that the man who knew 
most about this especial branch of art, the 
only one who could really teach me, was 
a rank socialist of the party none too 
much in accord with the King. But 
I explained that I didn’t want to discuss 
politics, I wanted to learn a trade. So 
I had him come to the palace, and I 
wasn’t such a dull pupil as you might 
think.” 

The Princess Marie has an office, not 
strictly her own, as it belongs to her 
shipping company, but she goes there 
every morning regularly and works for 
several hours, taking an active part in the 
business management of the affair. 

“Tn my office,” the Princess tells you, 
“‘T am surrounded by self-made men, and 
I can’t tell you how by their admirable 
qualities they inspire me with respect.” 

But apart from this energy, somewhat 
astonishing in a woman, for the practical 
side of life, the Princess has an active 
contact with those who can inspire pity 
only. In the midst of her busy life 
she keeps many moments free for the 


accomplishment of benevolent acts which 
take the most human form. She does 
not consider it sufficient to preside at 
philanthropic meetings and to appear 
at charity bazaars; her acquaintance 
with the sick and needy is direct. At 
Copenhagen she has founded, among 
other works, a hospital. Not long ago 
there was brought into one of the wards a 
shipwrecked sailor. The poor man, past 
recovery, in a semi-delirium, dreamed of 
nothing but flowers. The Princess learned 
in her visits ‘of this longing in the dying 
sailor, and every day she came with some 
sort of fragrant blossoms. When the 
doctors forbade this because of the per- 
fume which was too heavy for the flutter- 
ing breath that carried so little of remain- 
ing life with it, the Princess found the 
most wonderful artificial flowers, and daily 
renewed for the dying man this vision 
which his eye, long wearied with searching 
the far horizon at sea, yearned to rest 
upon. 

In fact, so great is the benevolence 
of the Princess for all those in distress 
that she has been baptized by the sailors 
** Marie des Marins” as though she were 
some protecting angel of the mariners, to 
whom, however, her unknown worshippers 
dare to appeal in a somewhat familiar 
manner, as for example in this letter 
which she received from a Frenchman 
not long ago, and which read : 

“T am here in Copenhagen very sick. 
I have neither friends, family, nor money. 
But you are my compatriot. I have told 
you just how things stand, and I guess 
I don’t need to say any more.” 

In friendship, as it is easy to suppose, 
the Princess exhibits the loyalty we desig- 
nate as “precious.” During the sojourn 
at Fredericksburg of the entire family in 
years gone by, the Princess Marie was an 
especial favourite of the late Czar of 
Russia. One of his hobbies—quite aside 
from politics—was the collecting of mush- 
rooms. Up at dawn he would spend 
hours traversing the lands favourable to 
mushroom culture. But, whatever his 
knowledge, the family was sceptical—it 
is sO easy to mistake a good mushroom 
for a poisonous one—so, when the 
succulent fungi were served at the royal 
family dinner, two members of the house- 
hold only ate of them, the Czar and the 
Princess Marie. 

Plucky, tender, energetic, compassion- 
ate, a business woman, a “ sport,” a sister 





















ROYAL BUSINESS WOMAN. 




















Vhoto by Elfelt, Copenhagen 
The Prince, the Princess, and family out for a morning ride. 
It will be noted that the little Princess rides astride like her brothers. 


of charity, a devoted mother, and incom- ** My opinion is that woman should be 
parable friend, the Princess Marie yet as little ‘strong-minded’ and as much 
believes that there is but one true réle for feminine as possible. This is the secret 
any woman to assume in life. Writing of her domination; in the same measure 
recently to one of those for whom her that the secret of her life is to suffer, 
door is always open, she says: to forgive, to understand—and to love.” 


THE SEAFARERS’ SONG. 


W" have forgotten the old ways of earth— 
The heavy ways where now we wander not :— 
The cities and the countries of our birth 
And those who loved us well—we have forgot. 


The wild-winged seagulls scream about our path, 
The winds and waters are our enemies, 

The sea has overborne us in her wrath 

And wasted and betrayed us with her peace. 


Baa 





We seek for that which none has found—we eat 

The salt weed and our mouths are choked with rain— 

What of the earth, and are her fruits still sweet ?— 

Pray God we never tread the earth again! 

MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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‘‘ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO 
HIS DUTY.” 






































“Strike quick and home, and may we soon return victorious!” 


Facsimile of an autograph letter written by Nelson just before the Battle of Copenhagen, the turning-point 
of his career. It was addressed to Evan Nepean, Secretary to the Admiralty, and is an appeal for the 
necessary maps. A transcription will be found on the opposite page. 
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April 2, 1801. 


By GLADYS STOREY. 





A NELSON RELIC. 


THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN, 








Sie Nelson letter reproduced on 
the opposite page has never yet, 
to my knowledge, been pub- 

lished, and an especial interest attaches 

to it because of its connection with the 
battle of Copenhagen. And that battle, 
although but second in importance among 

Nelson’snaval victories, wasthe most critical 

action which our hero ever fought. On 

February 17, 1801, being then in his forty- 

second year, he was ordered to place him- 

self under the command of Admiral Sir 

Hyde Parker for “a particular service.” 

In appointing Sir Hyde chief in command, 

the Government were guilty of a blunder 

which came near proving disastrous in its 
effects. As it was, it cost the nation 

hundreds of lives, in addition to which a 

great British fleet was placed in deadly 

peril. For Sir Hyde was notoriously weak 
and procrastinating in character ; and the 

Baltic Expedition, fraught as it was with 

navigation dangers and difficulties, de- 

manded dash and promptitude to be 
pushed to a successful issue. Nelson was 
keenly alive to this necessity for haste. 

The Danes had been at peace so long that 

they were now quite unprepared for war, 

so that every hour was of vital importance, 
furthering as it did the restoration of 

Copenhagen’s neglected defences. He 

arrived at Yarmouth, where his chief 

was stationed, on March 6, and at 
six o’clock on the following morning he 
wrote the letter referred to in my opening 
lines, and dated March 7, 1801. It was 
addressed to Evan Nepean, Secretary 
to the Admiralty : 

Troubridge tells me you will have the 


goodness to give or lend me a sett of charts 
of the Baltic. I only now long to be gone, 


time is precious, and every hour makes 
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Strike quick and home, 
and may we soon return victorious is the 
fervent wish and shall be the hearty exertion 
of Your faithful and obliged 
NELSON 


more resistance. 


AND BRONTE. 


Pray give the enclosed to Troubridge. 
I am just going to see Sir Hyde, as yet he 
has not opened his mouth to me. 


Sir Hyde had taken up his quarters on 
shore, and at eight o’clock on the same 
morning Nelson paid his first official visit. 
The interview, however, does not appear 
to have been very satisfactory. ‘I stayed 
an hour,” said Nelson the next day to his 
friend Alexander Davidson, “ and ground 
out something, but there was not that degree 
of openness which I should have shown 
to my second-in-command.” Lady Parker 
was also at Yarmouth, staying with Sir 
Hyde, and they had arranged to give a 
ball on March 12. The effect of this 
news on Nelson can be readily imagined. 
As by his letter he regarded every hour 
as of vital importance, and recognising 
the danger entailed by further delay, he 
immediately made representations of the 
unbusinesslike proceeding to two of his 
friends at the Admiralty, Earl St. Vincent, 
who was First Lord, and Sir ‘Thomas 
Troubridge. 

The result was an express peremptorily 
ordering the fleet to sea at once, where- 
upon Nelson wrote to Troubridge : “‘ Now 
we can have no desire for staying, for her 
ladyship is gone, and the da// for Friday 
knocked up by yours and the Earl's 
unpoliteness to send gentlemen to sea 
instead of dancing in white gloves.” 

But although the order to sail-at once 
was complied with, much precious time 
was wasted ere the scene of operations 
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was reached. Irresolute and full of fears, 
Sir Hyde caught at every opportunity 
to delay the attack. He entered into 
fruitless negotiations with the Danes, 
exasperating Nelson beyond all endurance, 
and it was not until March 30 that the 
British fleet eventually anchored in the 
Sound. By that time Copenhagen, 
‘originally weak and exposed to attack, 
had been transformed into an almost 
impregnable fortress. ‘The town itself is 
situated in a narrow harbour, and in this 
the Danes had moored nineteen ships. 
At the entrance is the Trekroner Fort, 
and this had been repaired and strength- 
ened to the ut- 


all the buoys had been removed from 
the channel, it was imperative to obtain 
soundings owing to the numerous shoals. 
This mission was entrusted to Captain 
Hardy, a name indissolubly linked to that 
of Nelson. He set out after dark and 
with daring audacity passed right round a 
number of the Danish ships, ascertaining 
with a long pole the depths. At eleven 
o'clock he returned to Nelson with his 
report, which was a favourable one, and 
the chief then laboured far into the night 
making his dispositions for the attack. 
The plan of campaign was to anchor 
parallel to the Danish line, beat this down, 

then, if fortune 





most possible 
extent. And in 
those days three 
guns in a fort 
were considered 
equal in strength 
to a three- 
decker afloat. 
Then, in addi- 
tion to these 
already formid- 
able defences, 
there were eigh- 
teen dismasted 
ships of war and 
floating batteries 
commencing 
from the fort 
and extending 
for a mile and 
a half along the 
King’s Channel, 








favoured, to land 
ships’ parties to 
storm the Tre- 
kroner Fort. 
The morning 
of the battle, 
April 2, dawned 
grey and sullen. 
Sach ship’s 
captain had 
been instructed 
to take up an ap- 
pointed station, 
and at 9.30 the 
fleet weighed 
anchor in suc- 
cession. The 
attack was led 
by the LZdgar. 
Silent andstately 
she moved 
along, being 








the course along 
which the attack- 
inz fleet had to 


Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, Bart. 


(From an engraving after the portrait by Romney.) 


He was chief in command of the Fleet at Copenhagen, and it was 


greeted with a 
murderous fire 
from theenemy’s 


sail. by a daring contravention of his orders that Nelson converted an YTearmost ships. 


Sir Hyde, 
alarmed at the 
situation, called a council of war. He 
regarded the enterprise as an impossible 
one, as it was essential to overcome the 
ships, batteries, and forts before Copen- 
hagen could be bombarded. Nelson 
desperately entreated to be given the task 
of doing this, and offered to accomplish it 
with ten ships of the line. Hitherto his 
chief had treated his councils with con- 
tempt, but now, fortunately for British 
prestige, he acted otherwise. He acceded 
to Nelson’s wish, giving him twelve ships 
of the line to effect his purpose, and on 
April 1 Nelson anchored with this force at 
the southern entrance of the channel. As 


admission of defeat into a victory. 


But with tra- 

ditional British 
discipline, impressive as it was thrilling, 
not a shot was sent in reply. She 
reached the third Dane, the position 
assigned to her, moored abreast, and then 
set to work. The Agamemnon should 
have followed, but (disaster number onc) 
she could not weather the shoals, thus 
becoming useless for attacking purposes. 
The Polyphemus was signalled to take her 
place. The /s/s followed, and then came 
the Be//onaand Russell. Another disaster. 
The last two ships hugged the eastern 
side too closely, with the result that they 
grounded within range of the Danish line. 
The remainder of the fleet were now faced 
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with a serious dilemma. Their orders 
were to sail to the east of each other, 
but to obey now meant that one and all 
would meet with the fate that had befallen 
the Bel/ona and Russell. 

Never did the flame of Nelson’s genius 
burn with a brighter glow. Grasping the 
situation, he starboarded the helm of the 
Elephant, the ship from which his flag 
was flying, and passed to the west of the 
grounded ships, thus gaining a sufficient 


depth of 
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officer, although wounded, led cheer after 
cheer; while a midshipman, rather than 
send a seaman on an errand which 
necessitated passing through a part of the 
ship swept by the enemy’s fire, performed 
the duty himself. ‘* His conscience,” he 
said, “would not permit him to send 
another on an errand he was afraid to 
undertake himself.” On the Danish side, 
the deeds accomplished were equally 
heroic. ‘The Crown Prince himself was 

present, and 





water. One 
by one the 
remaining 
ships fol- 
lowed. ‘The 
full gauntlet 
of the 
Danish fire 
had thus to 
be run, but 
there was no 
hanging 
back. Nel- 
son was 
there. His 
position, 
however, 
was desper- 
ate in the 
extreme. 
Practically 
before the 
action had 
begun he 
was de- 
prived of a 
fourth of his 
forces. Out- 
matched in 








although 
the heaps of 
dead and 
dying grew 
with appal- 
ling rapidity, 
there were 
always new 
recruits to 
fill the gaps. 
In the city 
of Copen- 
hagen every 
church 
tower and 
roof was 
crowded 
with inhabi- 
tants, anxi- 
ously watch- 
ing the pro- 
gress of 
events— 
wives, hag- 
gard and 
tearless, 
praying for 
their hus- 
bands’ 








guns, op- 
posed to 
an enemy 


their cour- 
age, thun- 
dered at and surrounded by a_hail- 
storm of shot, he held on-with grim 
determination. “It is warm work,” he 
exclaimed as he restlessly paced the 
quarter-deck, oblivious to the splinters 
flying around him, “but although this 
day may be the last to any of us at a 
moment, I would not be elsewhere for 
thousands.” 

On board the Monarch the first 
lieutenant’s face was never without a 
smile. On board the same ship, another 





Captain Sir Thomas M. Hardy. 


(After the portrait in Greenwich Hospital.) 


night at Copenhagen, ascertaining the positions of the Danish fleet, and 
sounding the depths. He accomplished it to perfection. 


satety, 
mothers for 


He was Nelson’s most faithful friend, and his attendant at death. It was to their sons, 
noted for him that Nelson entrusted the difficult and dangerous task of reconnoitring over- and 


sisters 
for their 
brothers. 
Hour succeeded hour, and still the 
contest raged. 

Sir Hyde, tortured with anxiety and 
suspense, was anchored about four miles 
off with his fleet, but unable to lend any 
assistance owing to an unfavourable wind. 
Then he performed an action which 
nearly precipitated a catastrophe un- 
equalled in our naval history. He hoisted 
the signal of recall. Had Sir Hyde 
calculated the most dangerous moment 
for his action, he could not have chosen 
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otherwise. We can see what a fatal 
mistake was involved, from the fate of the 
only man who obeyed the order. Captain 
Riou, who was on board the Amazon and 
engaging the fort with four frigates, was 
being badly handled. He had just been 
wounded when Sir Hyde’s flagship flashed 
the signal of recall. Sadly he gave orders 
to cut the cable, but ‘ What will Nelson 
think of us?” was his anguished cry. As 
the Amazon’s stern swung round, the Tre- 
kroner Fort raked her with an incessant 
stream of fire, carrying to Riou a message 
of death. He was spared the knowledge 
as to what Nelson thought. Happily, 
Riou’s retreat was an isolated instance. 
‘The remaining captains stood firm, waiting 
to see what their leader would do. 

Nelson, on being informed by his 
signal lieutenant of Sir Hyde’s recall 
signal, prohibited its repetition to his 
squadron, for he preferred to act on his 
own judgment, regardless of consequences. 
“Is No. 16—Engage the enemy more 
closely— still flying?” he asked the lieu- 
tenant. ‘Then mind you keep it so,” he 
ordered, the stump of his lost arm moving 
in that agitated manner which always 
denoted great emotion. ‘‘ Leave off ac- 
tion?” he cried, his voice ringing with 
anger and amazement: “‘damn me if I 
do!” ‘Then turning to Captain Foley he 
remarked, “You know, Foley, I have 
only one eye, I have a right to be blind 
sometimes,” and raising the telescope to 
his blind eye, he continued, ‘I really do 
not see the signal.” His determination 
was justly rewarded. ‘The enemy’s resist- 
ance was gradually beaten down, and one 
by one their ships yielded to our flag. 

But the Trekroner Fort and shore bat- 
teries were still active, in consequence of 
which Nelson was unable to take pos- 
session of his prizes. Another alternative 
was to sink them; but they were filled 
with the wounded Danes, and Nelson’s 
humanity forbade such a course. He 
accordingly sent a demand for their sur- 
render to the Crown Prince under a flag 
of truce. Negotiations followed, an 
armistice was concluded, and the victory 
of Copenhagen was complete. 

The British fleet lost no time in getting 
away from the dangerous channel. The 
Monarch, Defence, and Elephant, however, 
all took the ground, and in spite of tire- 
less exertions many hours elapsed before 
they were towed off. ‘They were within 
reach of the guns in the forts, and the 
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incident forcibly illustrated the disastrous 
possibilities had Sir Hyde’s order been 
obeyed. 

Whether Nelson really anticipated , 
trouble for his disobedience can only be 
conjectured. Probably he was depressed 
by the reaction after the stress of excite- 
ment, for on leaving the Z/ephant he was 
ovetheard to say, “ Well, I have fought 
contrary to orders, and I shall perhaps be 
hanged. Nevermind; let them!” His 
fears, however, were groundless, but the 
sole recognition accorded him for his 
victory was an advancement in the peerage 
to the title of viscount. And yet it was 
his greatest exploit. ‘I have been in 
a hundred and five engagements,” he said 
on the eve of April 2; “but that of 
to-day has been the most terrible of them 
all.” ‘To his subordinates, not a single 
medal was awarded, an omission which 
Nelson bitterly resented. But a still 
deeper source of grievance to him was the 
injustice done to his men in the distribu- 
tion of the prizemoney. Of all the ships 
which had been captured, only one was 
taken back to England; the others, by 
Sir Hyde’s orders, were burnt. 

‘“Whether Sir Hyde may mention the 
subject to you,” wrote Nelson to Earl St. 
Vincent, “I know not, for he is rich and 
does not want it; nor is it, if you will 
believe me, my desire to get a few hundred 
pounds that actuates me to address this 
letter to you, but justice to the brave officers 
and men who fought on that day. It is 
true our opponents were in hulks and floats, 
only adapted for the position they were 
in, but that made our battle so much the 
more difficult to obtain. Believe me, I 
have weighed all the circumstances, and 
in my conscience I think that the King 
should send a gracious message to the 
House of Commons for a gift to the fleet, 
for what must be the natural feelings of 
the officers and men belonging to it to 
see their rich commander-in-chief burn all 
the fruits of their victory, which, if fitted 
up and sent to England (as many of them 
might have been by dismantling part of 
our fleet), would have sold for a good 
round sum?” His representations, how- 
ever, were without avail. Parliament 
contented itself with empty compliments, 
thus perpetrating an act of injustice on 
the seamen who had overcome almost 
insuperable difficulties and endured the 
terrible hardships of a four hours’ mortal 
conflict. 
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N the golden days of old there lived 
once upon a time a king and queen. 
They were both very good and 
virtuous, and great were their riches. 
The poor flocked round them in multi- 
tudes seeking charity and consolation, 
and none could ever say that he had 
knocked at the royal gate to turn away 
empty-handed. 

They had not been united many years 
when three daughters were born to them, 
and as time went by, each in her turn was 
endowed with a special gift. ‘The eldest 
of the three, who bore the name of 
Cytheria, possessed great beauty, and 
when she passed through the streets with 
her handmaiden, the people fell down 
and worshipped her, saying, “Truly this 
is a Goddess we behold; even Aphrodite 
herself is not fairer.” 

And as the years fo!lowed one another, 
she grew to be still more beautiful, until 
there was not a prince or noble in the 
whole kingdom who did not ask for her 
hand and implore her to have pity upon 
him. 

Her exquisite figure was as strong and 
yet as delicate as the young and silvery 
poplar tree, and her wondrous face was 
ever smiling as those quivering leaves 
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OF FATE. 


MARION-CRAWFORD. 


seem to do when soft Zephyrus caresses 
them. When she walked she was fairer 
still, for she appeared to float along as 
if invisible wings upheld her, and the 
tread of her small white feet was so swift 
and silent that none could know when 
she came or when she went. Her well- 
curved mouth with its full red lips made 
one think of fresh spring roses, and when 
her rippling laughter echoed through the 
air, her small white teeth glistened like 
the most perfect pearls. 

Her rich auburn hair flowed down 
abundantly, and hid the dimple on her 
ivory shoulder, and the sun’s rays took 
sweet delight in bringing out the glorious 
shades of gold and brown and red. 

She was wondrously beautiful, and none 
either among men or women could fail 
to worship her when they glanced at the 
perfect curve of her slight waist or at the 
lovely grace of her nymph-like arms. 
Who could resist her? None. Who 
could conquer her lofty heart? Again 
none. She was an invincible queen, as 
beautiful as a goddess and as proud as 
the Son of the Morning. But as Lucifer 
fell by his own sin, even so was she with- 
out grace, uncharitable to man, faithless 
to God, and bent only on such things as 
pleased her own fair self. 

The King and Queen were profoundly 



































this daughter’s merciless 


distressed at 
nature, and many a heartless look and 
word and deed of hers brought tears of 
despair to their old eyes. 

As has been said, the King and Queen 


had three daughters. ‘The second of 
these bore the name of Lydia. She was 
tall and thin, and her slight frame liad 
none of Cytheria’s beauty. Her hair was 
long and straight, and coloured like dead 
leaves ; gentle Zephyr never stirred her 
tresses, nor did the warm sunbeams find 
anything there to caress. Her thin 
knotted fingers were more like oaken 
twigs or a witch’s claws than like hands 
of a human being, and when she patted 
and stroked the golden heads of the 
little children in the neighbourhood they 
shrank from her touch as a lamb does 
from the talons of an eagle. Her eyes 
were small and piercing, and she seemed 
to be near-sighted, for at times the tread 
of her shapeless feet was uncertain, and 
she often stumbled ungracefully as she 
walked. Her wide mouth usually wore 
a stern and unrelenting expression, and 
when she laughed it sounded like the 
croak of a raven. 

But with all her ugliness she possessed 
one great gift—that of wide understanding 
and boundless knowledge. She could 
speak any tongue that had ever been 
spoken, and she knew all the truths of 
the much-discussed articles in ancient 
history which have been so lost and 
totally forgotten in the course of ages. 
She knew them all; and there was no 
wise doctor who came to her for help 
or advice, who ever departed without 
muttering to himself that this indeed 
was a great prophetess. She was truly 
marvellous, for she never read a book or 
heard a tongue spoken but her brain was 
able to recall the most minute details of 
what she had seen, heard, or read. None 
could surpass her in knowledge, and 
many said alternately that she was either 
possessed of an evil spirit, or was some 
great goddess in disguise. 

She was rough and wild by nature, 
but in her strange way she was often 
charitable and kind by fits and starts, 
according to the mood she was in. She 
had few friends beside her parents and 
her younger sister, and the former liked 
her more out of fear than real affection. 
Unlike Cytheria, she had a certain amount 
of faith, for she believed in God in her 
rough wild way, and often kneeled to 
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Him when alone, and thanked Him for 
the great gifts He had so richly bestowed 
upon her. 

She seemed to seek solitude, for when in 
the company of others she often felt that 
her ugliness made her repulsive and that 
consequently people shrank from her and 
avoided her. She was not unhappy, for 
she was too proud even to think of owning 
to herself that the likes or dislikes of 
others could possibly affect her. On the 
other hand she never really knew what it 
was to be loved, except by her family, 
and therefore did not long for it, neither 
did she miss it. Few understood her, if 
any did ; but she understood herself, and 
that sufficed her. She neither loved nor 
hated, ncr was she indifferent to those with 
whom she came in contact; her great 
pursuit in life was to acquire knowledge— 
only that, and nothing more. Nature 
appealed to her in an odd kind of way, 
for its beauty thrilled her at times and 
made her strangely melancholy at others ; 
but on the whole she preferred its gloomy 
side, such as its great solemn mountains at 
night, with their deep shadows, a stream of 
glittering moonlight overspreading them, 
an old convent in the distance, and the 
melodious toll of some pious and _ far- 
away bell. She loved it all, in secret, 
and many was the time that she crept 
out of the King’s palace towards midnight, 
climbing up the narrow path behind it up 
to the little hill beyond, to sit down on 
the rough stones and gaze upon the all- 
glorious view, and listen to the hooting of 
a distant owl, Minerva’s wise bird. She 
loved it all in silence in her strange way, 
for all the words in the world could not 
even begin to express what she felt on 
those heavenly nights, and she loved it 
still more when she went hand in hand 
with Solitude, for they often whispered 
softly to each other that a third would 
spoil it all. 

The King and Queen’s third and 
youngest daughter, Charis, was not tall, 
neither was she really beautiful. Her 
features were small but remarkably regular. 
She was exceedingly graceful at times, and 
when she ran or walked the soft breeze 
would breathe gently upon her thin little 
tunic and curly golden hair, which made 
it appear as if some heavenly cherub had 
suddenly taken flight upon earth. Her 
little hands and feet were not particularly 
well shaped, but she used them so ex- 
quisitely that none could refrain from 
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calling her almost beautiful. Her eyes 
were of a dark grey colour, and they 
were soft, and they were deep. Her 
sweet face usually wore a sad and 
thoughtful expression, but when she 
smiled all her features lit up to such an 
extent that the most heavenly being could 
not have been fairer. She was adored by 
all, for she was ever generous and charit- 
able to the poor, in secret, and patient 
and forgiving to those who wronged her. 
She was sorry that Cytheria was so selfish 
and proud, although she kept that to 
herself, and if any one dared to criti- 
cise her, Charis’ lovely eyes would flash 
and she would say, “ Have you no faults, 
that you should be able to criticise 
others ? ” 

She loved her parents dearly, and like- 
wise did she Lydia, for the latter was not 
selfish, neither did she disdain Charis’ 
want of knowledge. But Lydia neverthe- 
less was often strange in her ways, and 
when a fit of melancholy seized her she 
was rough and almost cruel, and Charis 
was sore afraid and secretly thought that 
her sister hated her. 

Charis’ gift was the gift of Faith, for 
she loved her God as a true Christian, 
and did all in her power to please Him. 
She was no Pharisee, praying before 
others and screaming on the housetops 
that she was a saint, for she nursed 
the sick and comforted the afflicted; on 
the contrary, she prayed when alone in 
her chamber, did good to the poor when 
unwatched, and always felt that her faults 
were far greater than those of others. 
She was also not the morbid and tiresome 
kind of “‘good creature,” for she would 
not have been ashamed to lie in cases of 
extreme necessity, in order to save a sister, 
a father, a mother, or a friend. She 
considered those people basely selfish 
who would sacrifice the life of a friend, 
mother or father in order to avoid stain- 
ing their own wretched souls; and her 
parents knew it, and loved her for it in 
return. 

But the three sisters had lived a long 
time in their mother’s nest, for Cytheria 
was three-and-twenty years of age, and 
there were but twelve months between 
them. ‘Therefore, one day as they were 
all united together in the great palace 
hall, the eldest of them said to her two 
sisters : ‘‘ Why don’t we three go out into 
the world and seek our fortune ? for we 
have lived long enough in gur parents’ 


house, and I am tired of the youths who 
worship my beauty, and desire to conquer 
the hearts of others.” 

Then spoke Lydia, saying: “And J, 
too, know all that there is to be learned 
here, for it is no more I who go to the 
wise doctors for instruction—it is they who 
come to me. I should be sorry to leave 
our parents, but they will accustom them- 
selves to our absence after a while, and 
miss us no longer.” 

But Charis was sad of heart, for she 
loved her father and mother dearly and 
did not wish to displease them by leaving 
them, so she held her peace and was 
silent. Her two elder sisters continued 
to discuss the newly made plan, not caring 
whether she agreed to it or not, when 
suddenly the great hall door opened and 
the King and Queen advanced towards 
them, in due time taking their accustomed 
seats. 

They explained that they had been for 
a glorious walk through the woods, and 
that the cool air had refreshed their weary 
brows. ‘They reproved their daughters, 
too, in that their once rosy cheeks looked 
pale from want of air. 

Then spoke Cytheria, saying : ‘‘ We are 
not pale from want of air, but merely 
because we are bored and tired of our 
daily life here. Would that we could 
go out into the world and enjoy ourselves. 
This place is no beautiful home, but a 
prison, for if I go hither or thither I am 
watched and spied, and if I tarry in my 
chamber I am as a prisoner, weary and 
discontented.” 

Then said Lydia: “ And I, too, am 
afflicted, for I know all that there is to 
learn here, and would willingly join my 
sister Cytheria on her travels, so as to 
acquire knowledge.” But Charis held her 
peace, and spoke not a word. 

This plan had been proposed so sud- 
denly to the King and Queen, that they 
were not a little astonished at the ready 
wish their two daughters had expressed to 
depart from them, and so they looked 
into each other’s faces for an answer. 
But neither of them could find one until 
Cytheria rose to her feet, and with a 
scornful smile remarked : ‘‘ Silence means 
consent ; come, Lydia, we have won our 
cause, let us go and make ready for our 
journey.” 

But although Cytheria left them, Lydia 
did not, for even if she desired much to 
go out to distant lands seeking knowledge, 
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she would not depart unless her parents 
consented to it. 

At length the King spoke, saying: 
“T love you all dearly, my daughters, 
as you know, and the thought that 
you so fervently desire to fly from 
the parental nest pains me not a little. 
But if you needs must go, go quickly, 
and may you be blessed with a speedy 
return.” 

Then said the Queen: “ Your father 
hath spoken well; and although thou, 
Charis, hast not desired to leave us, Z 
desire it, for whither thou goest peace 
goeth with thee; therefore protect thy 
sisters from evil and danger and forget 
not those who will ever love thee.” 

And so it came to pass that the three 
took leave of their parents, promising to 
return when they had satisfied their young 
and eager curiosity. 


II. 


THE sun was slowly descending behind 
the great imposing mountains on a 
summer’s evening, when the three girls 
tried their young wings for the first time 
and flew from the happy home of their 
childhood, not to return for many a long 
day. They had taken a few loaves of 
bread, certain viands and fruits, and some 
money with them in case hunger should 
overtake them and they should be left to 
starve. 

So having made ready for their journey, 
they took leave of their father and mother 
on a warm summer’s night. Charis’ two 
sisters were truly joyful at the thought 
of going out into the world ; but Charis 
was not, for she felt that although her 
mother was still but five-and-fifty years 
of age, her father was old, the furrows 
were deep upon his honest brow, his 
body was bent and his step was un- 
certain. 

Of late, too, the word “ death ” had often 
risen to his drawn and colourless lips, and 
he had constantly made her promise that, 
when he received the kiss of death, she 
Was ever to watch over her poor mother, 
for she was to console her, and she was 
to comfort her “for my sake,” he would 
say, “for my sake only,” and she had then 
nodded her head in silence. And so it 
was that sorrow was deeply buried in her 
young heart when she threw her little 
arms round his neck to kiss farewell, for 
she felt that it might be her Jast earthly 
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embrace until they should meet in a 
better world. 

The three walked on through the 
deep and peaceful night; but it was not 
altogether dark, for the still moon was 
shining, as if watching and _ protecting 
them. Her silvery gown shone out ma- 
jestically over the great frowning moun- 
tains and through the graceful trees, and 
as the noiseless wind swayed them to and 
fro they appeared to dance to the silent 
rustle of their quivering branches and 
whispering leaves. And still they walked 
on and on, until Charis, being the 
youngest and weakest of the three, spoke, 
saying, “My sisters, I am weary of 
walking, and would that I could rest. 
What think ye? Is it not late? And 
are ye not weary too? for the moon is 
setting, and we have travelled far.” ‘Then 
quoth Lydia: “ Methinks I perceive a 
light far off in the distance among the 
trees ; do ye not see it, sisters?” Then 
spoke Cytheria saying, ‘‘ Yes, I see it. 
Let us go thither and rest, for it can only 
be a cottage in this isolated place, and the 
peasants will surely take pity upon us; 
let us offer them two drachmas, and they 
will rejoice.” . 

Now having all three agreed to this 
plan, they reached the cottage in due 
time, the peasants being truly glad to 
shelter them and possess the money. 
‘They were nevertheless poor, they said, 
and had but one spare chamber to offer. 
It had formerly been occupied by their 
only son, but he had fallen sick of a 
fever and died, leaving them to mourn 
for him. ‘They told their sad story simply 
enough, but it touched Charis’ kind heart, 
and while the last words were still 
lingering on the peasants’ lips, she turned 
and saw that the mother of the dead boy 
was weeping and striving to hide her 
sorrowful face in her rough brown hands. 
She tried to console the poor woman, 
telling her that the boy was happy where 
he was, and that if she were good and 
did her duty upon earth, she might be 
sure to possess him in a better world 
some day. The mother found comfort 
in the girl’s words, and departing she 
humbly bent and kissed Charis’ small 
white hand, saying, ‘‘ You are good and 
kind, my lady, and the Lord bless you.” 

The mysterious man who goes from 
house to house each night, throwing sand 
into the eyes of old and young, men, 
women, or children alike, obliging them 
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to close their weary lids and slumber 
sweetly until “the still morn” goes “ out 
with sandals grey,” had not failed to pass by 
the three sisters. And as they awoke, a 
bright ray of sunshine shone through the 
shattered blind, and the birds were singing 
cheerfully with love in their small throats. 
The three told each other how sweet 
their dreams had been, and how refreshed 
they felt owing to the shelter the poor 
peasants had so kindly offered them. 
‘They then arose, clothing themselves, and 
set out upon their journey once more, 
bidding their good hosts farewell. 

All through that day they trudged on, 
the sun beating down upon their heads 
without even a breath of wind to cool 
their overheated brows. From time to 
time they sat down upon the wayside to 
partake of a loaf of bread, for although 
they had exhausted their original pro- 
visions, the good people at the cottage 
had not failed to provide them with further 
food for their journey. 

At length they perceived that Apollo’s 
golden chariot was gradually ending its 
great journey through the skies, which 
meant that silvery Diana would rise 
majestically from her peaceful couch, 
driving away the clouds of dreams that 
encircled her, and lighting up all the vast 
mountains, hills, rivers and plains that lay 
within her fathomless reach. ‘The three 
sisters waited impatiently for that hour to 
come, but they nevertheless walked on in 
the hope of finding a better shelter for the 
night than the woods and green fields 
would be, with only the pale moon to 
mother them and softly rock the cradle of 
their dreams through the silent night. 

At last the sun was seen to be slowly 
retiring to rest, and the rushing clouds 
appeared to be flushed with pleasure at 
the thought of receiving him into their 
gracefully outstretched arms. They 
moved hurriedly to and fro, and it looked 
as if they were dancing a choric dance, 
changing rapidly from crimson to royal 
purple, from purpie to mauve, pink, 
yellow, and finally to pale heliotrope. 
‘The sky itself seemed to be a vast cloud, 
and appeared to whirl on with the rest of 
them, now smiling, now frowning, but 
always stupendously beautiful, as all things 
in nature are. And later on the soft 
twilight set in, and all those heavenly 
colours seemed to mingle with each 
other in one great radiant harmony. And 
later still the pale moon would rise, 


bringing with her gentle Zephyrus, who 
would fan the weary brows of overworked 
labourers, refresh the driven cattle, and 
lull the great fields of wheat and corn to 
and fro until sleep should overtake them. 
Ah, that was a glorious hour, for even the 
croaking frog and the busy bee would 
turn in, peacefully feeling that the day’s 
work was at an end. 

The three sisters were weary, like all 
the world, and at length they came upon 
a barn half filled with hay. They laid 
themselves down hastily upon the warm, 
dry hay, and they slumbered peacefully 
ere the stars shone out at the midnight 
hour. And when the silvery dawn 
appeared, they again wandered forth into 
the world ; and this they did continuously 
until they reached the sunny shores of 
glorious Asuania, whilst the autumn was 
beginning to show itself on old Mother 
Earth’s proud brow. 

And then it was that the Serpent began 
to coil itself slowly but surely round 
Cytheria’s soul, for she was weak, and 
yielded easily to evil. 

The sisters also held a council among 
themselves, deciding that they had wan- 
dered far enough, and that they would 
abide in Asuania until the fancy should 
overtake them to desire to go farther. 
Now, having come to this conclusion, 
they went forth seeking a shelter for the 
coming months, and at length they came 
upon a kind farmer who consented to 
take them in. ‘This good man was a 
widower, and had but one son, Raniero, 
who had wedded the daughter of an inn- 
keeper but half a dozen years ago. 

But Cupid had been blind once more, 
for he had aimed with his bow in the 
wrong direction, unconscious of what 
the consequences might be. At first 
the wound of his arrow had stunned the 
young man, making him feel perfectly 
happy; but, as the months succeeded 
one another, the wound healed and left 
no trace behind it. The farmer’s son was 
really unfaithful, but his young bride was 
not, for although she was bruised by his 
harsh speeches, she nevertheless admitted 
in the recesses of her heart that she still 
loved him. 

Therefore, when the three sisters begged 
for hospitality, this little daughter of Eve 
foresaw danger, for her better half was 
handsome, and Cytheria was no less than 
a heavenly beauty. 

She implored her father-in-law to send 
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them away, prophesying to him the terrible 
danger that might overtake her; but he 
turned a deaf ear to all her ardent prayers, 
saying, ‘“‘Oh, Lucia, thou art ever dis- 
trustful of thy husband: as yet he hath 
run away with no other woman, therefore 
be thou content, and allow not the 
Wicked One to tempt thee with evil 
thoughts.” 

But Lucia wept bitterly when she 
realised what a cruel hand Fate had laid 
on her young shoulder, for Cytheria was 
wicked, and rejoiced when Raniero 
flattered her. Before Lucia’s eyes her 
spouse would present Cytheria with a 
wreath of smiling roses, expensive sweet- 
meats, and so on, all the while making 
pretty speeches on her beauty and her 
grace. 

At length things appeared to be near- 
ing a climax, for Raniero did no more 
work, but sat with Cytheria, or took her 
for long walks, returning late towards 
dusk. Lucia implored her father-in-law 
to send Cytheria away, but he still turned 
a deaf ear ; for the three sisters paid him 
well, and he would not let his guests 
go merely for the sake of a woman’s 
caprices. Charis was also much distressed 
at her sister’s unseemly behaviour, and 
when she had reproved her, explaining 
how wicked it was to be separating a man 
from his wife in this manner of way, 
Cytheria had struck Charis’ face, telling 
her to tend her own affairs. But the 
latter was not afraid, and she watched 
her sister day by day, fearing each hour 
that one of the two should persuade the 
other to escape. 

And it came to pass that, as Charis 
was sitting with Lucia talking over all 
the trouble that had so suddenly over- 
taken them, Raniero’s father entered the 
room, taking his place beside them. And 
as they listened they heard a whispering 
in the next room; and Lucia, looking 
through a narrow crack in the door, saw 
Raniero kneeling down, holding Cytheria’s 
hand in his, his eyes gazing into hers. 
Lucia quickly motioned to her father-in- 
law to come, and as he looked through 
the crack in the wood he uttered a low 
cry. But Lucia bade him be silent and 
listen. 

Raniero spoke in a soft whisper. He 
begged Cytheria to pack up her few 
belongings and escape with him when 
the moon should rise that night. 

Cytheria was half stunned by the pro- 
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posal; but at length she spoke, saying, 
“Yes, I shall do what you ask of me, 
and we shall go back to my home. 
There we will be married, and no one 
shall ever know that you have had a 
wife.” 

This was not sufficient, for they fell 
into one another’s arms, kissing each 
other passionately and promising to be 
faithful even unto death. 

Lucia was so overcome by this dread- 
ful scene that she swooned in Charis’ 
outstretched arms. 

But Raniero’s father was seized with a 
diabolical fit of rage. He was a big man, 
and he rushed into the next room and 
grasped his son’s neck, buffeting him 
until he lay senseless upon the floor. He 
then turned towards Cytheria, who was 
so astounded by this terrible sight that 
she stood as still as a statue, incapable of 
uttering a single word, and seized her by 
the shoulders and shook her as a cat 
shakes a rat. He told her, too, that if 
ever she dared set her foot in his house 
again, he would take her life. He bade 
her go at once, and as he left the room 
he uttered one more curse over his pro- 
strate son, and departing, bolted the 
door behind him. 

All this while Lydia had been out, for 
she cared little for the society of others, 
and had, as usual, been wandering about 
unheeded and alone. She was distressed 
beyond measure to hear of all that had 
taken place, and immediately helped 
Charis to try and restore Lucia to her 
senses. But it had been too much for 
Lucia, for ere three hours had gone by 
Death and Teace had _ signed their 
immortal names upon her stony face, 
and Hope had flown out of the window. 


IIT. 


THE three sisters left the house as soon 
as they had prepared a few provisions 
and packed their belongings. But as 
Cytheria turned her gaze upon its walls 
for the last time, Charis thought that her 
eyes flashed like kindling coals, express- 
ing wrath and anger, and that she clutched 
at some mysterious thing which she wore 
hidden in her belt. —Hozw much evil she 
had wrought upon that forsaken house ! 
even Death! 

The three walked on in silence without 
exchanging a word. 
From time to time Cytheria looked at 
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Charis with such an evil expression upon 
her face, that the latter was sore afraid, 
and tried to solve, as best she could, 
the origin of her sister’s mysterious 
wrath. She had openly accused Cytheria 
of loving Raniero, but so had Lydia and 
Lucia. Why should Cytheria be more 
angry with her than with Lydia? It was 
an incomprehensible question in Charis’ 
mind, and she little knew how soon she 
was to know the truth of it all, and how 
great Cytheria’s vengeance was to be. 
They still trudged on in silence, and, 
the month being April, they felt a certain 
pleasure in walking, for the sun was not 
too warm, neither was the wind too cool. 
They crossed the great sea of green 
meadows that bespread the Roman Cam- 
pagna, and the scattered flocks of white 
downy sheep led by several shepherds 
helped to make a heavenly picture on 
every side. It was a glorious sight, for 
the azure sky above, with the miles and 
miles of green fields below covered with 
wild daisies and golden buttercups, a 
flock of grazing sheep here and there, and 
a fresh spring breeze fanning it all into 
perfect harmony, made one indeed rejoice 
that one was alive to see it all. From 
time to time they sat down to rest 
their weary limbs, ate a morsel of bread 
and drank of some ruby wine to restore 
their strength until they should continue 
their day’s journey. And so it was that 
old Mother Earth turned once more 
upon her axis, persuading all mortal 
creatures that the hour had come for 
refreshment, sleep, and peace. But, un- 
fortunately for the three sisters, there 
was no moon that night, and so, seeing 
no hut or barn in the distance, they at 
length lay themselves down upon the 
grass under the starry heavens. Lydia 
and Charis were soon slumbering peace- 
fully, but Cytheria was awake, for there was 
evil in her heart, and her soul was parched 
with thirst at the prospect of it. There- 
fore when she had made sure that Lydia 
was really sleeping, she rose softly and 
awoke Charis, holding her hand over the 
latter's mouth, imploring her to be silent. 
Her sister led her down a little hill, and 
if any one could have seen the two in 
the dim light, they would have noticed 
that a few wrathful words were spoken 
hastily, that the smaller tried to escape, 
but was firmly held back by the other, 
that one of the two threw down the other 
quickly and noiselessly, that something 


was drawn from the belt of the stronger 
woman which gleamed evilly in the star- 
light, that there was one deep groan, 
some one imploring the help of God, and 
then a fathomless silence followed. After 
a short time had elapsed, the one who had 
done the deed could have been seen 
to be toiling at the stiff grass and heavy 
earth with that queer thing which had 
gleamed but a short while ago. When at 
length the task was accomplished, the 
graceful figure which had lain near by 
was lifted up bodily by the other woman 
and placed in its narrow bed. The damp 
earth was heaped over it, and one might 
have perceived Cytheria ascending the 
little hill softly, with an evil smile on her 
wicked face, and lay down once more by 
the side of Lydia. She had killed Charis, 
for, as she had told her before commit- 
ting the deed, she was convinced that it 
must be Charis who had betrayed her to 
Lucia and her father-in-law. ‘This sister 
had been the first to accuse her of loving 
Raniero, she had said ; therefore she had 
also been the first to spy her and betray 
her. 

When it was daylight, she arose as 
Lydia was gently shaking off the mantle 
of her dreams. ‘The latter immediately 
asked Cytheria concerning Charis’ depar- 
ture, and she answered, saying that she 
knew not whither she had gone, but that 


she had often expressed the desire of 


leaving them in order to return to her 
parents. Lydia was surprised at these 
words, but in her heart believed not what 
Cytheria said. They nevertheless arose 
and wandered on through the day, now 
walking, now resting, now eating, as it 
best became them. 

And as the sun was slowly setting they 
saw what appeared to be a deep cave in 
the distance, and approaching it they 
lifted up their eyes and read the following 
words which were written above it in 
clear letters : 

Enter hither, all ye who have sinned greatly, 
for if ye repent not here ye shall inherit eternal 
damnation. 


And Cytheria was sore afraid, for the 
words “Ye who have sinned greatly” 
struck her as only conscience could. So 
she tried to hinder Lydia from entering it ; 
but the latter cared not about listening 
to her sister’s imploring speeches, for the 
passion of acquiring knowledge was still 
upon her. She thcrefore entered; and 
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Cytheria, although fright was in her heart, 
followed her sister closely into the cave, 
lest she should discover that in the inward 
recesses of her soul she was really and 
truly afraid. 

When they had wandered on through 
a long dark passage during a score of 
minutes, they distinguished in the far 
distance a soft glimmering of several 
lights, and they likewise heard what 
sounded like the singing and wailing of 
many voices. 

By this time Lydia’s curiosity was raised 
to an inconceivably high pitch ; she there- 
fore hurried towards the distant light, and 
Cytheria followed her as an obedient dog 
follows his master. 

The ground appeared to be uneven, for 
it was alternately steep, and then again it 
would be quite the opposite. At length 
the narrow path widened out, and then 
they reached the real entrance to a 
gigantic cave. There were millions of 
bright and dim lights burning all round, 
and the very air seemed to tell one that 
this was some supernatural and altogether 
mysterious place. The lights appeared to 
be far away, and some of them seeme.l 
to blink and flutter as if they needed 
more oil and better trimming. The noise, 
too, was constant, being at the same time 
painful and rejoiceful. If one was atten- 
tive, one could hear each voice distinctly 
and separately, and a cold shiver ran 
through Lydia when she thought she 
recognised Charis’ rippling laughter. 

The two walked on in silence, half 
dazed and altogether confounded with 
curiosity. ‘They felt as if they were wrapped 
up in some awful nightmare, and that they 
would soon wake up to discuss and laugh 
over it all. But as they approached, the 
voices grew louder, and their senses 
seemed to come back to them, making 
them realise that it was no ordinary dream 
or nightmare, but that they were awake, 
and that it was all real. 

The voices grew louder and louder, and 
seemed to hiss and call and cry and laugh 
at them until their brain was in such a 
whirl that they knew not what they were 
doing. ‘lhe light was so great that they 
were nearly blinded by it, and as they 
advanced the air grew hotter and more 
suffocating. ‘They tried to speak to one 
another, but they felt that their tongues 
were tied, and although their lips moved, 
no sound issued from them. 

When at length they reached one of 
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the lights, they saw a superhuman sight, 
Above each of the oil lamps one could 
distinguish a pale cadaverous face; and 
they noticed that if there was little oil left 
to burn in the lamp, the face above it 
would be sure to be distorted in pain, 
groaning and sighing heavily ; but if on 
the contrary the lamp was filled, the face 
would be happy and it would be singing 
or laughing. Lydia was altogether horror- 
struck at this strange sight, and she passed 
from one lamp to another asking herself 
what all this could really mean. And 
Cytheria followed her from afar, being too 
much afraid to approach, for her con- 
science was troubling her greatly, and she 
felt that this was some queer place which 
in some way might reveal her unforgivable 
crime. At last Lydia heard a voice a 
little way off calling to her, and as she 
approached she noticed to her stupefaction 
that the face above the light was that of 
a poor peasant girl who had been struck 
by lightning but a few years before Lydia 
and her sisters had left their home. ‘The 
girl had been good, and happiness was 
written over every feature of her face. 
Lydia also noticed that the lamp was 
filled to the brim with oil and .needed 
no trimming. ‘The girl told her that she 
had died but a couple of years ago, and 
that this was “the cave of Fate.” She 
told her, too, that where the oil was not 
wanting in the lamps it meant that the 
face above had belonged to a good person, 
for this oil, she said, was the oil of life, 
and that when the light was burning 
brightly it meant that the soul above it 
in its hfetime had seen the Eternal Light. 
This was the cave of Fate, she said, for 
it had been Fate who had driven them 
either to happiness or sorrow, and it was 
also Fate who held them there. 

She said all this, and then her lips 
parted, and she began to sing the “Gloria 
in excelsis Deo.” 

As Lydia turned to go on to the next 
lamp, she was aware of a great light 
overspreading the whole gigantic cave, 
and as she looked she saw a great 
phantom wrapt in a dazzling shroud of 
silver coming towards her. She fell upon 
her knees before it, for she was sore afraid. 
But it touched her lightly on the shoulder 
and bade her rise. “ Follow me,” it said 
to the two sisters, and as it turned towards 
Cytheria it exclaimed, “ And if ye repent 
not here, ye shall inherit eternal damna- 
tion.” And Cytheria uttered a low cry, 
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for she felt that her secret was to be 
betrayed at last. 

As the two followed the Phantom, their 
eyes were steadily getting used to the 
great light which enveloped it, and soon 
they were able to distinguish that its face 
was cruel, and that of a middle-aged man. 
His brow was high and broad, and his 
eyes were small and penetrating. His 
whole body was like some great giant’s, 
excepting that he had claws for hands. 
For such a huge man the tread of his feet 
was light, and as he passed on a deep 
silence filled the air. No wailing was to 
be heard, and no laughter; he was the 
sovereign of the place, and as he passed 
peace went with him. Finally he stopped 
before one of the little lights, and Lydia 
and her sister uttered low and painful 
cries, for Charis’ lovely face was above 
the lamp and she was singing softly to 
herself. 

When she perceived them she did not 
seem astonished, and she spoke in gentle 
tones to Cytheria, saying: ‘‘ My sister, 
thou hast sinned greatly, and deep is the 
stain upon thy soul; but, as is written 
above the entrance of this cave, ‘If ye 
repent not here ye shall inherit eternal 
damnation.’ Seek thou forgiveness, and 
salvation shall overtake thee.” 

Lydia could not believe what she saw, 
and so she spoke, saying: ‘ Charis, it is 
not possible that thou art really dead?” 
But the latter nodded her head in simple 
silence. 

Then spoke the Phantom, saying: 
“This is not all—follow ye me.” And he 
straightway turned from Charis’ lamp, 
which Lydia noticed to be filled with oil 
and perfectly trimmed, and passed into 


a narrow path at the end of which was 
another small cave. A few dim lights 
were burning, and when the Phantom 
stopped before one of them, what was 
Cytheria’s horror when she perceived that 
her own face was above it! ‘Then Fate 
spoke to her, saying: ‘As thou secst, 
there is but a very small measure of oil 
left in thy lamp, and thy light burns 
but faintly. But while thou art yet alive, 
Hope will kindle it. If thou repent not, 
great are the torments that await thee; 
but I have had pity upon thee, and have 
shown thee the way to righteousness. See 
how thou hast wasted the precious oil of 
life, and see thou also how the face above 
it suffereth. Do not shame and sadness 
fill thy heart?” 

And for the first time in her life 
Cytheria was a true penitent; she fell 
upon her knees and tried to grasp the 
Phantom’s radiant robe; but she was 
merely grasping the air, for Fate had 
vanished, leaving her to repent alone. 

But Lydia was still with her, for she 
bade her sister rise and come away. 

And thus it was that Beauty brought 
Faith to grief in the mortal world, but 
Fate soon showed Beauty that it was not 
so in the immortal one. 

Lydia too had learnt that, without Faith 
or Love, Knowledge was but a cloud of 
thin grey vapour in the life to come. 

And as the two issued from the cave, 
Cytheria felt the soft breeze caressing her 
burning cheeks, and the feeling of it 
was sweeter than anything she had ever 
experienced, for she felt that Peace was 
with her, and that Hope was leading her 
through the steep path of repentance to a 
happier world, 


THE HOLY ROADS OF INISHMAAN. 


(SLES OF ARAN, IRELAND.) 


H, pale with dust the roads that lie 
Between the stone-built walls, 
And man and maid and beast go by: 
The girls in plaided shawls ; 
In buff of leather, blue of frieze, 
‘The island boys we meet, 
Their donkeys trotting from the quays 
With panniered loads of peat. 


Oh, silver white the roads are grown 
In silver mists of rain, 

And silver grey the walls of stone 
That crinkle Inishmaan : 

From ruined cell of hermit, saint, 
When silver twilight falls, 

The haloed figures, silver-faint, 
Come shining ’twixt the walls. 

ETHEL RoLtT WHEELER. 
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CRITICAL BUDGET. 


From a photograph by Reginald siaines. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, THE RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, M_.P., 
IN HIS ROBES OF OFFICE. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at the National Liberal Club on December 11, 1908, said : 
It will, and must, raise again in the acutest form a controversy from which we do not 


The Budget of next year will stand 


at the very centre of our work. 
shrink. . Finance is an instrument of great potency and also of great flexibility, and it might be found to be, in some 


directions at any rate, a partial solvent of what, under our existing constitutional conditions, might otherwise be insoluble 


problems. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH LADY BANCROFT, MR. J. FORBES ROBERTSON, 
MR. W. H. KENDAL, AND MR. ROBERT LORAINE. 


BY H. M. 


. | ‘HE “happy ending” to a good 
many plays is the final fall of the 
curtain. ‘That, however, is not 

what is usually understood by the phrase. 

A “happy ending” generally means a 

sudden clearing of character or recovery 

of fortune, a triumphal rescue of some- 
body from grave peril, or, most popular 
of all, the marriage of the hero or heroine 
to the right person. Sometimes, however, 
a “happy ending” draws down violent 
criticism upon itself. For instance, the 
finale of An Englishman’s Home, with its 
bagpipes, sudden entry of British soldiers 
and sailors, and capture of the royal 
commander of the invading host, has been 
sternly condemned in certain quarters. 

Personally, and for reasons which will 

appear hereafter, I think it was the only 

possible ending, bearing in mind the 
dramatist’s purpose in writing the play; 
and therefore that it was the right ending. 

Another dénouement which has been found 

fault with is that of Samson at the Garrick 

Theatre, some of the critics finding the 

birth of love in the wife a great deal too 

sudden, and the final embrace sentimental 

clap-trap. One may leave that as a 

matter of opinion. It is certain, however, 

that the ending of a play is very important, 
commercially as well as artisticaily. 

Many playgoers found fault with John 
Glayde’s Honour because it did not end 
either in a definite reconciliation of the 
husband and wife or a joyful flight of the 
wife and her lover. Mr. Sutro’s ending 
was artistic and eloquent and true, but 
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not what the public call “happy,” and 
therefore it was condemned in many 
quarters. Mr. Pinero, out of respect for 
this singular attitude of the public, once 
went so far as to entirely alter the 
aénouement of one of his plays, The Profii- 
gate, from one of the suicide of the 
husband to one of a reconciliation between 
him and the wife, from whom he had 
become estranged through her learning 
of some of his pre-nuptial irregularities. 
To another of his plays, however, Lady 
Bountiful, he gave a “happy ending” 
which seriously injured the piece, with 
the result that, in spite of the fact that 
the play contained a superb third act, and 
some of the finest writing the dramatist 
has ever given us, it only ran for sixty-six 
performances. ‘The first and last condi- 
tion with regard to the ending of a play 
that is presented as a serious work of art 
is that it shall be logical. Be it happy or 
unhappy, let it ring true! ‘That is the 
great thing. 

I am happy in being able to give the 
views on the subject of Happy Endings 
of one of the most famous actresses and 
shrewdest judges of theatrical affairs of 
our time, Lady Bancroft. I have also 
had the pleasure of conversations with 
Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, Mr. W. H. 
Kendal, and Mr. Robert Loraine on the 
matter, and am permitted to record them. 
The first three of these names need no 
introduction. ‘They are part of the best 
history of the stage of our day. As to 
Mr. Loraine, all good judges of acting 
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who have seen him in any of his recent 
impersonations in London—and notably 
his Young Marlow at the Haymarket— 
seem agreed in regarding him as one 
of the most accomplished young dramatic 
artists on the London stage. With these 
few words by way of preface I now give 
way to the Experts, and have the pleasure 
of placing their views before my readers. 


Lady Bancroft. 


Although nearly a quarter of a century 
has passed since the memorable night 
at the Haymarket Theatre on which the 
Bancrofts retired from management—the 
programme still hangs framed in one of 
the smoking-rooms at the theatre—Lady 
Bancroft’s interest in theatrical affairs is 
as great as ever, and her judgment as 
shrewd and informed. On this question 
of play-endings she said : 

“Tf the matter were in my hands I 
would simply end a play in a sad or 
happy way according to the argument 
of it. If the play is intended to point 
a moral—if, for instance, it tends to 
show the consequences which ensue 
when one does what one should zot do 
—then in its dénouement I should, as 
Sir William Gilbert puts it, ‘let the 
punishment fit the crime.’ Otherwise 
the lesson would not be driven home.” 

“Then you regard the Theatre as a 
serious educational force? ” 

“Certainly. The stage, in my opinion, 
should not only interest but feach in 
more ways than one. And it does do 
so. Many a story could be told of an 
evil deed which has been contemplated 
but which has been prevented by a 
lesson set forth in a play, the story of 
which has strangely coincided with the 
inclinations of one of its spectators. I 
have no sympathy with pandering to the 
desire for happy endings at all costs. 
There should only be such an ending 
when there is a good intrinsic reason for it 
in the play itself. In serious drama let 
the story be told right to its proper end! 
Shakespeare knew something about play- 
acting, and his example in this respect 
is one to be followed. He did not spare 
the life of Macbeth or even of Hamlet 
for the sake of a ‘ happy ending.’” 

“And what do you think of the dé 
nouement to An Englishman’s Home?” 

“Well, I am bound to say that if it 
had rested with me I would most cer- 
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tainly have let the curtain fall finally on 
the shot that kills Mr. Brown.” 


Mr. W. H. Kendal. 


Mr. Kendal stood with his back to the 
fire in his study, and talked with so much 
energy and looked so “fit” that no one 
seeing him would imagine he will cele- 
brate his jubilee as an actor the year after 
next. He said: 

‘TI consider that the ‘ happy ending’ of 
An Englishman's Home stultifies the 
whole purpose of the play. I may be 
wrong, but that was my strong impression 
after seeing it.” 

“But,” I ventured to reply, ‘the 
author had a patriotic purpose in writing 
the play. Suppose he had ended it with 
the shooting of Mr. Brown, he would have 
made it so shocking that the public 
might have stayed away altogether, and 
so he would have defeated his own ends.” 

“Very well. Admitted. But why not 
go back to the originally intended dénoue- 
ment now that the play has been boomed 
into so great a success? However, I 
admit that from the commercial point of 
view the happy ending is always the. best. 
The majority of playgoers are easily 
amused, and are a good deal more 
anxious to laugh than to cry. If, how- 
ever, the happy ending of a play is not in 
unity with what has led up to it, but is 
dragged in arbitrarily, it is preposterous.” 

“That play, Dick Hope, in which you 
gave so beautiful a performance, must 
have suffered in popular estimation by the 
sadness of its ending.” 

“Possibly it did, but to have enabled 
it to end happily the whole play would 
have had to be rewritten. Its ending may 
have been sad, but it was right because it 
was inevitable. But is it not a bad sign 
that there should be this discussion on 
happy or unhappy endings? Would a 
really artistic people concern themselves 
with such a matter, or care a straw whether 
a play ended happily or unhappily, so 
long as it ended logically and honestly ?” 

“The present playgoing public in 
London is, I fear, rather an unknown 
quantity.” 

“Indeed it is. Twenty years ago, 
when one was producing a play in London 
it was possible to say with certainty during 
the rehearsals, ‘This will run for fifty 
performances,’ or ‘This will run ‘for two 
hundred.’ You cannot forecast things 
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now. In my ten years of management 
with Hare we only had one failure, and, 
funnily enough, that was a piece by Charles 
Coghlan called Good Fortune. In that 
case, however, we felt beforehand that it 
might be a failure ; so much so that we 
actually put another piece into simul- 
taneous rehearsal. Nowadays it is quite 
impossible to gauge the public taste 
beforehand. Really, the attitude of many 
playgoers towards a new play at the 
present day often reminds me of the story 
of the man who went into his club one 
afternoon feeling rather ‘cheap.’ A 
servant said to him, ‘Shall I bring youa 
brandy-and-soda, sir?’ And he said, ‘No.’ 
‘A_ whisky-and-soda, sir?’ ‘No. ‘A 
brandy-and-apollinaris?’ ‘No. Then 
a friend came up to him and said, 
‘You're looking rather off colour. T’m 
going to have a brandy-and-soda. Will 
you join me?’ And at once the waverer 
said, ‘ Yes, I will.’ He had let his friend 
save him the trouble of thinking and 
deciding for himself! However, I don’t 
want to make things appear more hopeless 
than they really are. A great many good 
plays fail to secure the appreciation they 
deserve: but every now and then an 
exception comes and the public crowd to 
see a good thing. A success is achieved, 
and the general situation is saved.” 


Mr. J. Forbes Robertson. 

Sitting in his dressing-room at Terry’s 
Theatre on the last night but one of Zhe 
Passing of the Third Floor Back—a play, 
by the way, with an amazingly happy 
ending—Mr. Forbes Robertson said: 

“From the box-office point of view the 
happy ending is undoubtedly the thing. 
But if, as the play marches along, the 
audience feel that a death or some other 
catastrophe is inevitable, then it should 
be forthcoming. There are artistic 
reasons against the cutting of any knot 
drastically. ‘The public liking for a 
happy ending often handicaps a dramatist 
in dealing with big themes. Of course, 
in the case of a classic drama, of which 
playgoers already know something before 
they go to see it, they will accept a tragic 
ending more easily than they would the 
same dénouement ina modern play. In 
a modern play it would seem more 
harrowing to them.” 

“And yet there have been modern 
plays with terrible endings that have 
proved attractive?” 


“Yes, but not many. The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray was one.” 

“ But what of AZagda?” 

“Oh, the end of A/agda is merely the 
getting rid of a very impossible old man.” 

“When I saw you play the part I 
thought his death made one of the most 
harrowing endings to a play I had ever 
seen.” 

“1 don’t know that that was a general 
impression,” said Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
smiling. “If a play is on a high key 
throughout,” he went on, “the bad effect 
of a sad ending will be very slight, if any. 
As to An Englishman's Home, the thing 
that principally strikes me in it is the 
parallel it offers to this play in which I 
am now acting. In each case the 
dramatist had something to say. Major 
du Maurier wanted to preach readiness 
for war, Mr. Jerome the spirit of love and 
peace. Each is.a play with a purpose; 
and their success is very gratifying from 
the dramatists’ point of view, as showing 
that the modern stage can be of use. 
There is reason to hope that plays written 
with an object beyond mere amusement 
may now come to the front. I feel very 
happy about it. ‘There is always a certain 
class ever ready to talk about the trivial 
nature of the Drama and the little in- 
fluence it has. That is all nonsense. 
Look at Mr. Shaw’s plays, for example. 
Many of them have a very high morality. 
Very delicately and yet very bravely they 
speak out things which people are afraid 
to talk about, although they know all 
about them at the back of their heads. 
Such plays must have an important. in- 
fluence; and their ending, happy or 
unhappy, will often be the beginning of 
new thinking on the part of a playgoer 
seeing them for the first time.” 


Mr. Robert Loraine. 


With books and prints, many of them 
theatrical, lining his walls, Mr. Robert 
Loraine walked up and down his sitting- 
room and discoursed in the easy fashion 
in which he has so often talked on the 
stage. 

‘‘In simple, elementary melodrama,” 
he said, “I think the happy ending is a 
necessity. In purely romantic plays also ; 
although there are exceptions to that. 
The Prisoner of Zenda, for instance, might 
be said to end unhappily; but then its 
ending is beautiful and right, consequently 
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it enhances instead of injuring the effect. 
So also with the ending of Zhe Only 
Way, the play which Mr. Martin Harvey 
has made so popular, It is unhappy, but 
it is right, and the play has always been 
a great success. Some very successful 
plays have had a cynical ending, such, for 
instance, as Man and Superman, which 
ends with the betrothal of two people 
whose ‘happiness’ in.the ordinary play- 
goers sense of the term is, to put it 
mildly, a little uncertain.” 

“What of the Thesis play ?” 

“In that class of work the happiness 
or unhappiness of the ending does not 
matter. The only consideration is its 
suitability, its inevitability. Obviously 
An Englishman’s Home, a play which has 
patriotism as its thesis, should end in 
the tragedy to which the whole piece has 
been working up ; although I admit that if 
such an ending would have prevented the 
public from going to see it, and con- 
sequently defeated the author’s purpose in 
writing it, the happier ending is justified. 
It was, of course, essential to Major du 
Maurier’s purpose that the play should 
succeed in attracting the crowd.” 

“And what do you think of the happy 
ending to Samson?” 

“TI saw the play in Paris, and con- 
sidered its dénouement a perfectly natural 
and artistic one—not a concession at all, 
but a proper outcome of the story. But 
one of the finest play-endings I have seen 
is the terrible one to Mr. Pinero’s J7is. 
That piece was an artistic triumph, but I 
suppose it could hardly be called one of 
the author’s great popular successes ; and I 
attribute that fact to the unflinching way 
in which he faced the situation and gave 
the public the only possible true finale.” 

“It certainly was very fine and very 
terrible,” 

“Yes; but Jris was a work of art, 
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not one of those elementary plays the 
only object of which is to make the 
spectators feel happy and comfortable 
and to warm the cockles of their hearts. 
Sometimes you have a very fine and 
successful play with an enigmatic ending, 
Candida is an example of that. Then 
there is that class of play called comedies 
of manners. ‘They are generally only 
meant to provide an amusing evening, 
and should end happily. Tragedy, on 
the other hand, which aims at showing 
the purgation of the soul through pity and 
terror, would obviously be defeated in its 
aims were it to end in an embrace and 
‘happiness ever after.’ Sometimes, again, 
a play can end quite inconclusively, and 
yet be thoroughly dramatic. Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s Zhe Grey Stocking, presented 
last year at the Royalty Theatre, was an 
illustration of that. Things were always 
going to happen in it, and nothing ever 
did happen. Yet it was all so cleverly 
and artistically done that when at last the 
curtain fell every one must have felt that 
he had been watching a genuine play.” 


Thus did these fine artists, who have had 
so much to do with the interpretation of 
plays, talk upon this very interesting 
point. And what of the dramatists ? 
Well, there lies upon my table as I write 
a letter from Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the 
author of that fine play Zhe Likeness of 
the Night, in which Mrs. Kendal gave so 
superb a performance a few years ago. 
In it she says, “It is very difficult to 
have ‘views’ on such a subject as the 
right or wrong way in which to end a 
play when one is at the mercy of those 
human possibilities, or fascinated by the 
ideals, that should alone lead to the 
writing of plays.” Probably that sentence 
sums up the position of every self-respect- 
ing dramatist on the subject. 











THE RINGMASTER’S LITTLE AFFAIR. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. 
ce quadrille horses had been 
bedded for the night, and the 
last groom and clown had left 
the pony stalls. Yoshio Hannikin alone 
lingered near the brazier fire that stood 
in the hoof-torn earth under the lee of the 
big ring cages. 

Yoshio’s fingers were scarred and bent, 
as though the business of juggling with 
knives and military bayonets had not 
always been a success. Of late, more 
than usual, the edged tools of his trade 
had a trick of coming down point first on 
his naked hands and shoulders—a fact 
which proves that the nerves of the stoic 
Jap are assailable when domestic worries 
are rife in his household. 

A great silence enveloped Ringdove’s 
travelling circus and hippodrome, a silence 
broken occasionally by the asthmatic 
coughing of a sick panther lying in an 
unsheltered cage. A solitary kerosene 
flare illumined the darkness where the 
circle of cages and waggons had been 
drawn around the sawdusted ring. From 
under the flapping roof of canvas came a 
blade-edge of wind that seemed to aggra- 
vate the whooping of the beast in the 
unsheltered cage. 

In an adjoining recess sat ‘* Draga,” the 
black she-bear with the cub. An element 
of comic misery shrouded the untamable 
Draga. Acquired only a few months 
before from the Hamburg dealers, she 
refused to become sociable or even allow 
her keepers to apply the most endearing 
epithets. One of the attendants had been 
badly mauled in his attempts to court her 
favour at a moment when she had seemed 
docile and yearning for human society. 

A small Japanese boy belonging to 
Yoshio’s troupe of acrobats emerged from 
one of the circus caravans and joined the 
elder man crouching over the glowing 
brazier. His spangled tights were visible 
under his ill-fitting overcoat; his close- 
cropped head wagged near his master’s 
as he broke into a volley of small com- 
plaints. 

“This Maisola of thine is a trouble to 
me, Yoshio Hannikin. She is hard to 
watch among these horses and men who 


carry whips. Yesterday she beat my ears 
for following her a little way from the 
circus.” 

* Boxed them,” corrected the acidulous 
Yoshio. “She has learned the trick from 
the English girls.” 

“Nothing can be done with her,” 
predicted the boy, “unless she is well 
thrashed. It is your place todo it, Yoshio. 
She forgets her duty to us and you.” 

“T will not beat Maisola,” growled 
the sullen-browed juggler. ‘She is my 
seventh daughter: it is unlucky to beat 
your seventh. Yet something must be 
done, something that will prevent her 
marrying this ringmaster, Bernays. My 
hand shakes at my work when I think of 
the man. He must be stopped, Hayadi. 
Are you listening ? ” 

“T am listening,” nodded the boy, 
“and thinking of your six daughters at 
home, of how you beat them, and of the 
money it must have cost you in canes.” 

“It did, boy, it did. I used up the 
laths of a house once—canes were too 
expensive. . Yes,” he broke out dis- 
jointedly, “I must stop this white man 
Bernays stealing my seventh. All my 
life I have worked to make her an artiste, 
so that she may support me in the coming 
years. It is only proper.” 

“Only proper,” echoed the Japanese 
boy gravely. ‘‘ But there will be no more 
rice and bread for Yoshio if this English- 
man gets his daughter.” 

“None,” almost wailed the old juggler. 
“T shall become a coolie, a minder of 
horses and carts, a rickshaw man. _ I 
think of these things when I am balanc- 
ing and throwing up the knives, Hayadi. 
It is a miserable thought.” 

Of late the hand of Yoshio the juggler 
had lost something of its cunning. Also 
the proprietors of the hippodrome had 
thought fit to reduce his salary on account 
of certain infirmities which threatened to 
prevent him appearing in the ring. His 
services were retained out of considera- 
tion for his daughter Maisola, whose 
gymnastic feats and wire-walking exhibi- 
tions were the talk of London. 

Maisola’s salary, requisitioned at the 
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end of each month to supply his growing 
demand for opium, was barely sufficient 
to meet their household needs. He had 
looked forward to further increments as 
her popularity increased, had viewed with 
serenity the coming of old age, that 
brought hardships and pénury to most 
men of his profession. But now, by a 
devilish twist of circumstances which 
threatened to interfere with his opium 
supply and shatter his future schemes, 
Maisola the obedient had conceived an 
attachment for young Bernays, the circus 
ringmaster. 

It is only fair to state that Bernays 
had more than an ordinary lover’s ad- 
miration for the brown-faced Japanese 
girl, who nightly went through a be- 
wildering series of aerial flights, holding 
in a strange magnetic thrill the thousands 
who crowded to see her. 

Maisola had been warned by her watch- 
ful parent to avoid the young ringmaster. 
He had also appealed to her vanity, point- 
ing out that Bernays’ income would not 
give her a change of shoe-buckles, much 
less a position in society, an attainment 
devoutly dreamed of by every daughter 
of the old samurai. 

Maisola had listened silently, her child- 
ish face betraying nothing of the white 
woman’s heart conflicts or mind pertur- 
bation. For in love affairs your true 
Japanese girl is as much an enigma to 
her parents as to the man whose affections 
she is eager to return. 

Yoshio learned nothing from the quiet- 
browed child-woman ; his ferocious threats 
fell dead before the limpid innocence of 
her eyes. Also she was his seventh 
daughter, and a superstitious fear held 
back the knotted whip in his hand. 

This lithe-limbed daughter of Nippon 
had been brought into frequent contact 
with the young ringmaster. Indeed, the 
hippodrome resembled a big family party 
as it ambled from town to town, each 
member of the various companies being 
attracted inevitably to the others. 

Such a life of constant travel under 
varying conditions was not without its 
little perils and difficulties, as the soft- 
eyed Maisola discovered. There were 
the hordes of stage-struck boy-men and 
bounders, who intercepted her each even- 
ing at the circus entrance. It was 
Bernays who dispersed and clouted them 
scientifically when their attentions be- 
wildered and annoyed. It was Bernays 
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who had brought her from the death-ring 
of burning camels’ hay and stores the 
night when eight of their caravans had 
become enveloped in a sudden confla- 
gration. She only remembered the howls 
of the frightened animals, the rush of 
stampeding horses, and for one inde- 
scribable moment the cries of a flame- 
maddened panther rending its bars. . . . 

All through her work, whether flying 
among the lower trapezes or dangling a 
hundred feet above the audience, the 
tall boyish figure below with the silver- 
mounted whip filled her eye. 

But the bleak spirit of fatalism inbred 
in women of her race often whispered that 
love would come to her with a death-mask 
on its face. 

Yoshio had watched his daughter, and 
the problem that presented itself puzzled 
him greatly. He could not take Maisola 
from the circus ; such an act would spell 
immediate disaster to the whole troupe ; 
neither could he compel Bernays to throw 
up his situation. . . . ; 

Now a thought nimble as steel flashed 
across the dark gulfs of his Asiatic mind, 
a thought that took shape the moment he 
turned from the brazier and glanced at 
the big ring cage in his rear. 

Draga was looking at him as though 
fascinated by the red glow over which his 
hands were spread. She gave out from 
time to time a low sobbing grunt, accom- 
panied by a furious wrenching at the gate 
bars. 

“There is quality in you, Draga,” he 





muttered—“‘sinews under those great 
muscles. Tashan! She would squeeze 


the soul out of a giant!” 

‘The boy, Hayadi, had retired to his 
waggon, to roll himself in his horse 
blanket and dream of his far Nippon 
and his toothless mother living on scrap 
ends and rice droppings in the coolie 
quarters of Nagasaki. Yoshio rose from 
the brazier and glanced shrewdly at the 
whining she-bear glaring at him from the 
darkness of her cage. 

“She will do; she will stop this ring- 
master’s courting. It will take the young 
fool a year to get over a good squeezing if 
I can send her into his room.” 

He turned again and warmed his hands, 
holding them close to the grille, so that 
the red glow revealed the old knife-wounds, 
the bluish scars that healed with so much 
difficulty as his opium habit increased. 
“This bear idea is good. It is the 
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only way to get rid of these white whelps 
who come threatening my household. 
Maisola is getting uneasy at her work. 
This love business is not good for Japanese 
ladies who perform in the air. They make 
mistakes, and they have a long way to 
fall. No; the bear will quieten him for 
awhile. He will go into hospital, and 
he will be no good to the circus when he 
comes out. ‘These English have no use 
for a lame ringmaster, or a man with a 


spoilt face. Aei! Maisola will never 
know.” 
All his life this hard-featured little 


juggler had sought to keep his family of 
daughters with him, teaching them every 
artifice and trick in connection with his 
business. And one by one they had been 
taken from him by white-faced English 


and American adventurers. ... 
He never saw them again. He was 
determined now that Maisola should 


remain with him in his declining years. 
Without her there would be no opium, 
no money to stave off the creditors who 
assailed him in every town, His peculiar 
Asiatic mind grew fiercely introspective 
the more he brooded upon the state of 
affairs. ‘he night wind chilled his bones 
as he crouched over the brazier. Poverty 
and cold were his old familiars, and his 
rice-fed body flinched at the thought of 
the privations awaiting him if Maisola’s 
salary were suddenly annexed by Gifford 
Bernays. All white men battened on 
their wives’ earnings, he argued, and 
Maisola would never be allowed to con- 
tribute a dollar towards her old father’s 
support. 

Drawing his thin overcoat about him, 
he slipped to the rear of Draga’s cage and 
listened. ‘The month-old cub lay inside 
the recess on its bed of straw; a slide 
gate separated the she-bear’s sleeping 
quarters from the big den. Jerking back 
a greasy bolt, he allowed the gate to fall 
gently to the floor of the caravan. ‘The 
cub was now cut off from its fire-hypnotised 
parent. Raising the heavy latch, and 
thrusting down an inner bolt, he entered 
the recess and took the sleepy-eyed cub 
in his arms, 

A terrific commotion followed his act, 
accompanied by a sobbing growl that 
seemed to come from the heart of the 
frantic mother-bear. The Jap listened for 


a moment before crossing the ring, and 
laughed grimly at Draga’s attempts to 
follow him. 
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Keeping in the shadow of the waggons, 
he entered a tent-like apartment used as 
a sleeping-room by the ringmaster, and 
thrust the drowsy cub between the 
blankets of the folding bed. Bernays 
had left the circus immediately after the 
performance on a visit to a restaurant 
where many of the circus officials usually 
forgathered before a light supper. 

Nearly all the members of Ringdove’s 
Hippodrome found it necessary to sleep in 
caravans within the big canvas enclosure. 
Dread of fire among the horses made it 
imperative that grooms and tent hands 
should be under constant surveillance. 
And Bernays preferred his cosy apart- 
ment within the hippodrome rather than 
face the constant worry and change of 
city boarding-houses and hotels. He 
usually returned from supper about mid- 
night. 

Yoshio stayed a moment to listen, 
uncertain whether the cub would settle 
to sleep: after a few short wriggles under 
the blanket it grew quiet, while the little 
juggler smoothed the ruffled edges of 
the bed with the skill of a hospital nurse. 
There was no sound about the circus 
save the man-like coughing of the afflicted 
panther and the occasional sobbing 
undergrowl of the cubless she-bear. 

The Jap glanced at her swiftly as 
he emerged from Bernays’ apartment, 
grimaced as the big claws snatched at 
him the moment he passed the cage. 
Crouching under the wheels of a house 
waggon, near the circus entrance, he 
waited patiently for the young ringmaster 
to return. 

From where he lay concealed he was 
able to command a view of the street 
outside and the few loiterers and dead- 
beats who still hung about the dark 
outer circle of the hippodrome. Draga’s 
uneasiness alarmed him a little ; the cage 
bars hummed from time to time under 
the fierce blows of her paws. Her un- 
easy movements had a disturbing effect 
on the pair of Indian wolves in the 
adjoining cage, and Yoshio feared that 
the sudden noise would bring one of the 
keepers upon the scene. 

The removal of the bear-cub had been 
accomplished swiftly and without mishap. 
It was an undertaking capable of being 
carried out only by one intimate with 
the ways of menagerie keepers and wild 
beasts. 

Yoshio knew every waggon and ring 
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cage belonging to the hippodrome. Yet, 
swift as his entry had been into the dark 
recess, his movements had not escaped 
the furtive glances of Mr. “Jimmy” Wilks, 
one of the leading clowns belonging to 
the circus. Like most humourists of the 
ring, Mr. Wilks was of nocturnal habits. 
He retired late and rose long after 
the elephant had breakfasted. Being an 
inveterate card-player, he usually sat with 
a party of fellow professionals in one of the 
house caravans until long past midnight. 
And at the moment when Yoshio’s figure 
emerged from the recess, carrying the 
bear-cub, Mr. Wilks was abcut to 
descend from a caravan on the opposite 
side of the circus. 

His curiosity led him on the heels of 
the unsuspecting juggler to the door of 
the ringmaster’s apartment. Here his 
risible faculties received a sudden stimu- 
lus, on seeing a thirty-pound bear-cub 
thrust gently between the ringmaster’s 
sleeping-blankets. 

Mr. Wilks hesitated briefly in the 
shadows, to consider the joke fully and 
dispassionately. A bear in a man’s bed 
appealed to him as a joke of the first 
magnitude. It remained to him, how- 
ever, as a professional laughter-maker, 
to add a small anti-climax to a neat 
piece of midnight comedy. 

Entering Bernays’ apartment, he hauled 
the sleeping cub from under the blankets 
and hurried out. It took Mr. Wilks 
eight seconds to discover that Yoshio 
was waiting near the entrance for the 
ringmaster’s return. Swift as light he 
passed into the Jap’s house-waggon and 
thrust the cub well under the woolly rug 
that served as a counterpane on the low 
truckle bed. 

A strange chuckle escaped the old 
clown as he darted into the shadow of 
the waggons to his own quarters. From 
a professional point of view he was 
convinced that he had rounded off a 
very neat little bear joke. Moreover, 
he felt certain that the joke would bring 
down the house if it could be repeated 
before an audience. 

Yoshio, from his place of observation 
near the circus entrance, heard familiar 
voices in the street outside. Bernays, 
accompanied by several members of the 
hippodrome, was visible for a moment 
as he crossed the ring in the direction 
of his sleeping-quarters. ‘The Jap waited 
until he was well within the tent-like 


apartment before venturing from his 
hiding-place. 

Creeping to the rear of the waggons, 
he halted at the back of the high-roofed 
cage where the black-faced Draga squatted, 
moaning tremulously in her spent fury 
and rage. Pressing back the bolt of the 
big iron door, Yoshio allowed it to swing 
open slightly; then, without a glance 
in his rear, fled to his caravan. Experi- 
ence taught him that the distraught she- 
bear would ferret out the unlocked gate. 
It was merely a question of minutes, 
seconds, before she would be at large in 
the dark circus. Nimble-witted as a 
professional hunter of beasts, he was 
scarcely prepared for the incredibly swift 
way in which Draga followed his train of 
reasoning. 

Gaining the steps of his caravan, he 
reached upward to extinguish the oil 
lamp that swung from the roof, and his 
hurried glance detected a curious hump 
in the middle of his bed. Drawing back 
the woolly covering, hisfingers encountered 
the soft warm fur of the sleeping cub. 

A cry of fear broke from him, fear that 
rooted him, turned his ice-cold limbs into 
a fever sweat. He stared, round-eyed 
and incredulous, at the bear-cub. ‘lhe 
thing appeared impossible, beyond human 
belief! In his palpitating surprise he 
almost screamed at what he had done. 
Like a trapped wolf he whipped forward 
at sound of the quick sobbing breath 
that rushed from the darkness. In a 
moment he beheld a great shaggy head 
and two balls of fire rise from the dark 
circus ring. 

Before he could slam the door of the 
caravan the head was on the steps, the 
Gargantuan paws smashing the door back 
in his face. A fierce animal odour struck 
into his throat, a smell of the unutterable 
ages of wet forests and caves and the 
prehistoric dead. . . . 

Then a mountainous weight flung him 
to his knees, a snout bored into the flesh 
of his shoulder, lifting, shaking him as a 
dog shakes a hare. In his day the little 
Jap had come to grips with all kinds of 
professional thugs and wrestlers, but the 
black shape that closed with him inside 
the caravan smashed through his in- 
vincible jitsu defence in the first clinch. 
He strove with the strength of his heart 
and brain to garotte and force back the 
red snarling mouth that burrowed and 
ripped into the flesh of his shoulder 
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But here was a force equipped against 
garotte-loops and strangle-holds—a force 
that reduced his sobbing strength to a 
pulp of inert muscle and sinew, squeezed 
his heart and brain into the last Gehenna 
of human endurance. Even in his fighting 
delirium the Jap felt that he had been 
fooled, felt that the gods of mischance 
had taken a hand in his affairs. The 
mountain of black shaggy hair grew hot 
as a volcano about him until his senses 
reeled, his grip slackened. 

With a snarling zwhovf the outraged 
Draga flung him into a far corner of the 
caravan, and turned to the sleepy-eyed 
cub watching her from the truckle-bed. 
Shaking her great shoulders, she caught 
it up and returned to her quarters in the 
big cage. 

3ernays, in his tent, was roused by the 
muffled growls, the shouts of pain coming 
from Yoshio’s caravan, Crossing the ring, 
he sprang up the steps and found the 
little juggler gasping for life inside. 
Raising the bruised body, the young ring- 
master placed it gently on the bed. 

“T have been hurt,” choked the Jap. 
“ That she-devil Draga came here. I am 
done for life. These seventh daughters 
are dangerous. . . . Listen, Bernays.” 

The young ringmaster soothed him to 
silence ; then called for assistance and 
a doctor, Later he accompanied the 
father of Maisola to a private hospital, 
where -the semi-conscious little man 
received skilful and immediate atten- 
tion. 

The following morning he was at the hos- 
pital door bearing with him the distracted 
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Maisola. ‘Together they stood beside the 
bed that held the mutilated figure of 
Yoshio Hannikin. For some minutes 
he stared dully at the young ringmaster, 
until his almost sightless eyes fell upon 
the cowering girl beside him. 

“These seventh daughters,” he half- 
whispered. ‘‘Take care, Bernays. ... 
Look at me. . . . I shall never get better, 


9) 


never ! 
“But you'll get over this hugging, 
Yoshio,” answered  Bernays, gently. 


“Funny how that beast got out—eh ? ” 

The little juggler blinked under his 
face-bandages, but made no reply. His 
recovery was painfully slow, and at the 
end of many weary months he emerged 
from the hospital a physical and mental 
wreck. 

No one ever solved the mystery of 
Draga’s midnight attack. 

Mr. Wilks knew, but clowns in private 
life are usually such silent fellows. 
Neither did he attend Bernays’ wedding, 
a year later, when the young ringmaster 
married Maisola amid the congratulations 
and good wishes of his brother profes- 
sionals. 

After apologising for his absence from 
the ceremony, “ Jimmy” Wilks declared 
that there would have been no wedding 
if a certain bear joke of his had mis- 
carried. And of course no one under- 
stood. 

Yoshio is still waiting, in fairly comfort- 
able circumstances, for misfortune to over- 
whelm the man who annexed his seventh 
daughter. 

So far he has waited in vain. 


ONCE. 


HANK God for one good day ! 
a3 From out the years— 
What though with pain-wrung heart 
and anguished tears 
I look across a waste of shadows gray— 
Thank God for one good day ! 


Thank God for one good day ! 
Far better this 
To reach but once the height of earthly 
bliss 
Than wander in a twilight all the way— 
Thank God for one good day ! 


Thank God for one good day! 


Come, Misery, 


Show me thy worst of all the years to be! 
That Once were worth it all—again I say, 


Thank God for one good day ! 





Maup A. BLACK. 
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A drawing by William Ilyde. 


On the Sussex Downs. 
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SUPREMACY IN WOOL IS BEING MAINTAINED. 








INDUSTRY. 


BY FRANK ORMEROD. 


ARK TWAIN, in one of his 
travel books, tells a story pur- 


porting to show how Cecil 
Rhodes made his first hit in life. The 
future South African magnate, wandering 
aimlessly along the side of the quay at 
Sydney, New South Wales, was accosted 
by a fisherman, who wanted assistance in 
landing and dressing a shark. Young 
Rhodes was promised half of what 
was found inside the shark, but con- 
tented himself with a scrap of paper he 
discovered there. On the paper was the 
announcement of the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War, and the effect it was 
likely to have on various trades, and 
notably the woollen. ‘The shark, it was 
surmised, had picked up the paper at the 
mouth of the Thames just as it was start- 
ing for southern seas, and had beaten by 
days the ordinary steamship service to 
Australia ; a circumstance which enabled 
Cecil Rhodes to raise enough money to 
“corner” the whole of that season’s clip 
of the Colony’s wool. 

The story was told to illustrate the 
shark’s natatory powers, but it might very 
well have stood to show how great were 
the difficulties under which the early 
industry of wool laboured at the Antipodes 
forty or fifty years ago. ‘Then, the sheep 
farmer was hardly a being to be envied, 
for not only had he to contend, alone and 
unequipped, with drought and famine 
and pestilence, but, being without cable, 
and dependent upon slow-going ‘ ocean 
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tramps ” for the transport of his wool, he 
was at all times the sport of circumstances 
unknown to him, and at the mercy of 
every whim of the home dealer. Now, 
he is able to look with more complacency 
upon the world, knowing that, so far as 
wool is concerned, he holds the key to 
the whole industrial situation. 


The Genesis of Wool. 


What happened before the Squatter 
became the chief factor in wool, it is not 
necessary here to enter upon, ‘The part 
the golden fleece has played in our history 
is a royal one, but apt to be forgotten in 
a day when few people stop to think why 
our own Lord Chancellor takes his seat 
upon a woolsack, and when the man in 
the street would have difficulty in not 
only naming off-hand the benefactors who 
first introduced the comfort of woollen 
into Britain, but even that “ Royal Wool 
Merchant” who provided us with the 
technical knowledge necessary to become 
a great manufacturing nation. An obscure 
paragraph .n his morning paper tells him 
now and then that so many thousands of 
bales of wool have been bought and sold 
somewhere in the great city of London, 
but seldom is a thought spared on what 
lies before and behind the bald announce- 
ment. It is a paragraph from which all 
the “ picture” is excluded, and he is not 
encouraged to think either of those 
spacious lands where millions of shaggy- 
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coated sheep are being reared four his use 
under the eye of careful flockmasters, or 
of the astonishing ingenuity that is daily 
being exercised in the great factory areas 
of the North to furnish him with a cover- 
ing sufficient for his health and comfort, 
and at the same time to provide him with 
that fine raiment which inexorable Fashion 
has decreed is almost as indispensable for 
his personal adornment. 

The present is an opportune time to 
take a glance at our subject, for the new 
century is bringing about changes in the 
traffic and production of wool which are 
bound to be far-reaching in their effects. 
Why the consumer is beginning to buy 
his wool in Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Adelaide instead of in London, however, 
is a matter of special interest to the 
economist, but there are certain industrial 
developments afoot which intimately 
concern every man, woman, and child in 
the country. Briefly, it is not that the 
weight of wool used in these islands is 
less, or likely to be less, than formerly— 
we buy every year from Australia, New 
Zealand, the Cape, the Argentine, and 
a few other places something over 
680,009,000 pounds of wool, besides con- 
suming the greater part of the product of 
the 30,000,000 sheep on our native hills 
—but that its manufacture in some cases 
is taking a different shape. 


Some of its Processes. 

‘Yo bring the matter clearly before the 
reader, it is necessary to go over one or 
two elementary points. Broadly speaking, 
wool is used for the production of two 
grades of articles, “ woollens,” which 
comprise flannels, blankets, tweeds, and 
various heavy milled cloths, and “ wor- 
steds,” the lighter, finer ‘‘ stuffs,” and the 
fancy cloths and serges used by the dress- 
maker and the tailor. The first named 
are produced in all parts of the British 
Isles, but chiefly in that district of 
Lancashire which has Rochdale for its 
centre, in Hawick, Galashiels, and other 
towns beyond the Scottish Border, and in 
the West of England ; the latter, almost 
entirely to the east of the Pennines in 
Yorkshire, although the Hawick district 
has several mills devoted to the manu- 
facture of “ worsteds.” ‘To show the rela- 
tive importance of the two sections, it may 
be stated that out of the 260,000 persons 
employed in these industries in the 
United Kingdom, 187,000 are engaged in 


the worsted trade of Yorkshire. These 
figures, of course, do not include the 
many thousands employed in the hosiery 
trades of the Midlands, where vast 
quantities of woollen yarn are consumed. 

Still speaking ‘‘ by and large,” the main 
differences between woollen and worsted 
are to be found in the processes of manu- 
facture, the one being “carded,” and 
made chiefly from the merino and shorter 
stapled colonial wools, and the latter 
“combed” from the longer Lincoln, 
Leicester, and other British wools. Owing 
to its vastness, the trade has to be highly 
specialised, it being practically impossible 
for any one firm to undertake the twenty- 
fold processes required to turn out a piece 
of fine cloth. The wool, either “ washed” 
or “in the grease,” has, for instance, to 
go through two or three preparatory stages 
before it is ready for combing or carding ; 
thence it proceeds in a coil of fleecy 
ropes, called “ tops,” to the spinner, who 
in turn hands it forward “on the bobbin,” 
in the shape of thread, to the weaver. 
Even then it is not more than half dealt 
with, for, owing to the skill and ingenuity 
now exercised in dyeing and finishing— 
many of the methods employed being 
strictly guarded trade secrets—the most 
exacting and important work in woollen- 
cloth manufacture often comes in subse- 
quent to the weaving stage. 


The Athletic Girl Leads. 

Those mysterious folk the fashion 
designers so arrange things that woollens 
aid worsteds shall alternate in popularity, 
and, roughly speaking, the fashion in the 
two classes of goods runs in cycles of 
about seven years. Now it is worsted 
that is having its innings, and what is 
known as the “ Bradford trade” is, after 
the temporary set-back caused by the 
American financial crisis, again on the 
flowing tide of prosperity. ‘The woollen 
trade—or, at least, one section of it—is, 
consequently, not quite so brisk. The 
reason for this goes a little beyond the 
dictates of fashion, but the _falling-off 
does not amount to more than a local 
misfortune. 

And, as from the very first, it is the 
Petticoat that is disturbing the even 
tenour of things. ‘l'owards the latter end 
of the nineteenth century, the Athletic 
Girl made her appearance, and altered 
the whole scheme of things sartorial. 
When English maidens began to play 
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hockey and golf, to develop their muscles 
in gymnasia, to shoot and fish and 
row, they found that the style of dress 
approved by their home-staying grand- 
mothers was totally unsuitable. It was 
too bulky and too full of restraints. So 
the Leicester and Nottingham hosier, 
seeing his chance, began to produce close- 
fitting, knitted hosiery, which, while being 
warm and serviceable, allowed our Dianas 
to shed their great burdens of under- 
clothes. The flannel petticoat was the 
first to go, and with it, of course, went 
the dowdiness which is inseparable to 
thick, heavy clothing. Penelope, seeing 
at a glance that her sister’s form had 
been distinctly accentuated and improved 
in the process, quickly adopted the new 
fashion in her own behalf, with the result 
that flannel lost some measure of its popu- 
larity, except among old-fashioned people. 
The wool trade, however, is a changeable 
industry, and the Lancashire manufac- 
turers are already beginning to adapt 
themselves to the altered circumstances. 
They have always, of course, a big foreign 
and colonial market to cater for, and the 
War Office and Admiralty have, as yet, 
found nothing to equal the excellent 
silver-grey flannel that is made for our 
soldiers and sailors. 


Where and Why Wool should be 
Worn. 

But while the best kind of knitted 
goods may have some advantages over 
flannel—the makers of repute, for in- 
stance, obviate one great disqualifica- 
tion attaching to flannel by testing and 
shrinking their yarn before knitting 
the wearing of flannelette and the cheaper, 
cotton-mixed hosiery carries with it ob- 
vious penalties in such climates as ours ; 
and where it is worn many doctors are 
endeavouring to remedy a short-sighted 
policy by recommending that flannel, as 
an extra, should be worn on the chest 
and between the shoulders. 

People are beginning to see, too, that 
pure wool is of inestimable benefit even 
in climates which are considered much 
more genial than our own. ‘The fact is, 
that many places to which people go in 
search of sunshine are exceedingly treach- 
erous from the point of view of health. 
Take, for instance, the Riviera, which 
is just now having its season. The days 
are exceedingly pleasant at Cannes, and 
Nice, and Monte Carlo, but the nights 
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are often bitterly cold, as many on their 
first visit find to their cost. Those who 
have started with clothes as light as their 
hearts find themselves longing ardently 
for those soft, warm, woollen garments 
they so hurriedly shed before starting. 
One may not go so far as to support the 
Hibernian contention that ‘ what'll keep 
the cowld out will keep the warrm out,” 
but even in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries there are, at certain times of 
the year, great extremes of temperature 
in the space of twenty-four hours, and 
nothing is more useful to have by one 
than good woollen, with its slow heat- 
conducting properties. 

Hair, of which wool is a species, of 
course, is of Nature’s own choosing for 
the brute beasts, and man, so far, has 
found nothing comparable to it as a 
shield against the elements. In the more 
northerly climates, wool is indispensable. 
England consumes a full two-thirds of the 
output of her mills, and America is so 
sensible of her personal comfort, that 
while: she hampers Yorkshire worsted 
cloths all she can with her tariffs, she is 
only too pleased to make special terms in 
the case of our flannels and blankets. “ Our 
Lady of the Snows,” too, may justly resent 
the name when applied to her in her 
character of universal wheat provider, 
but she knows the value of good 
English-manufactured wool, nevertheless, 
and spends more money on the com- 
modity every year than all the other parts 
of the Empire put together. 


The Trend of Fashion. 


Just as woman has been shown to rule 
in the world of woollen, so the worsted 
cloth and ‘‘ stuff” merchant is made, or 
marred by her smile or frown. Man, just 
“the old fool who pays the bills,” makes 
comparatively few changes in his attire ; 
occasionally, he asks that his tweed suit 
shall be a little plainer or smarter in 
design or colour. But he remains staunch 
to his sombre choice in dress and morn- 
ing coats, whereas woman changes her 
fashion as doth the moon, and this in 
colour, design, and material. Sometimes, 
six yards of cloth will make her a dress ; 
at another time, sixteen yards will scarcely 
do it. At the moment, her fancy has 
turned to plain, bright, soft-clinging 
materials to suit the Directoire costume, 
and she is indulging it to such an extent 
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BRITAIN’S OLDEST 


A Jacquard Loom. 


INDUSTRY. 


‘The astonishing ingenuity that is daily being exercised in the great factory areas of the 


North to furnish us with a covering sufficient for health and comfort.” 


Taken for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE by permission of Vriestleys’ Ltd., of Bradford. 


that manufacturers of these satin-faced 
cloths cannot keep pace with the demand. 

It is gratifying to note, also, in the 
case of the men-folk, that there has 
of late been a better demand for goods 
made from the genuine article. ‘The 
West of England, the former home of 


the “‘ broadcloth,” still stands for quality, 
and Wiltshire, Gloucester, and Somerset 
have for some time found fashion dis- 
tinctly in their favour owing to styles 
being quieter and neater; while the 
Leicester and Nottingham trades, which 
now employ between 30,000 and 40,000 
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people, are not only finding that the warm, 
knitted goods required by the motorist are 
adding appreciably to the bulk of their 
manufactures, but that special makes of 
all-wool goods are being more and more 
called for. Those soft, light, yet hard- 
wearing homespuns made by the Irish 
peasantry are also having a special vogue 
for sporting purposes, as are the Harris 
and other tweeds for which Scotland is 
famous. ‘Trade is also reviving in the 
better-class serges and cheviots, and “in 
all goods made from mohair. 

Another product of the industry for 


them very close both in style and finish, 
while Huddersfield often has cause for 
complaint that its designs in fancy 
worsteds are greedily pirated in both 
France and Germany. ‘The designer’s 
art has, indeed, become something to 
marvel at. As one Huddersfield expert 
puts it, “The up-to-date production of 
a first-rate mill should more aptly be 
described as a ‘creation,’ a tone-picture 
with cloth for the canvas, for in it is 
the designer’s personality just as surely 
as any painter’s, and no bald definition 
such as a ‘brown stripe suiting’ or a 

















By permission of Priestleys’ Ltd 


which there is always a regular demand 
is knitting wool, and of this large quanti- 
ties are turned out at Alloa. 


The Designer’s Art. 


And while the majority of the home 
manufacturers are remaining staunch to 
the British tradition for purity and 
excellence, the English designer in both 
sections of the industry is winning the 
world’s approval by the beauty and variety 
of his work. Even the French artists 
in dress goods find that those engaged 
in the “Bradford trade” are running 





A section of a weaving shed. 


‘smoke trousering’ can possibly give 
even an approximate idea of the beauty 
of contrasted colouring, the tricks with 
silk-twist, silk, rib effects, and the livening 
of the whole by cunningly commingled 
double-twist fancy overcheckings. The 
designer’s art has reached a stage which 
even ten yearsago would have been deemed 
unattainable. ‘Thanks to modern facilities 
in spinning and dyeing, and spurred 
along by an ever-increasing competition, 
cloth construction is at the present time 
one of the most highly advanced arts, 
and gives to the world the most beautiful 
products.” 
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The Man and the Machine. 


The designer has done much, but his 
efforts would have been of little avail had 
not the North-country machine-maker 
kept well abreast with him. Some five- 
and-twenty years ago, Bradford found 
itself in a most unenviable position, nearly 
the whole of its trade having been filched 
away by the French. Its hard-headed 
citizens tried every device they knew to 
woo back Fortune, but to no purpose. 
As a last resort, they decided upon an 
Exhibition, wherein they would be able to 
put before the world evidences of their 
skill and workmanship, and called together 
a great company at the ceremonial in- 
auguration. Men with eloquent and 
persuasive tongues drew attention to the 
beautiful and cunningly wrought fabrics for 
which the city had been famous, and 
hoped thereby to make slaves of all the 
merchant princes. 

When the orators had made an end to 
their tale, up rose a man they had scarce 
reckoned with, a neighbour whose fame 
in machine construction was world-wide. 
“This display,” he said, in effect, ‘is 
fine, and the talk is finer, but your labour 
is useless so long as you continue to 
follow your ancient devices. You might 
as well try to sweep back the ocean as 
endeavour, with your old gear, to compete 
with the machines I am supplying to 
France.” Bradford saw at once where its 
weakness lay. It quickly began to put its 
house in order, with the result that it finds 
itself to-day at the very top of the world’s 
trade. 


The Wool-worker’s Fame. 
It may be remarked, in conclusion, 
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that wool-working, like the making of 
wine, very largely depends for its success 
upon the personal element. The product 
of the new vineyards of the world may be 
quite as choice as that of France, but, 
made and matured by alien hands, it never 
reaches the same state of perfection in the 
bottle. Itis the same with wool. The 
Briton must always have been exceedingly 
apt at the trade, for he was not long 
before he showed much more skill in the 
industry than the Roman who taught him, 
and centuries ago his fame went abroad 
into the Low Countries as a wool-worker 
of extraordinary ability. His spinning, 
they said, was like unto the spider's web 
for fineness. Endowed with the skill of 
successive generations, his hand shows 
that it has by no means lost its cunning. 
The fineness of his work nowadays can 
be judged when it is stated that at 
places like Priestleys’, Ltd., in Bradford, 
where much silk is used along with the 
wool, silk is sometimes employed of so 
fine a texture that it requires 20,000 
yards of it to weigh an ounce. 

Many nations have begun to manu- 
facture for themselves, but they have still 
to come to this country for their finest 
materials. America, for example, has of 
late years busied herself in securing 
British managers and British machines, 
but, try as she will, she cannot yet make 
the best class of “stuffs” and cloth. In 
the same way, France, which is our only 
serious rival, has to acknowledge our 
supremacy in many departments. Indeed, 
notwithstanding tariff walls and the fact 
that Englishmen are to be found at the 
head of nine out of every ten foreign 
firms, the British product is more than 
holding its own against the whole world. 


AN AGREEMENT WITH A DIFFERENCE, 


Tee wily dealer trotted out 
An animal whose senile gait 
Proclaimed its years, beyond a doubt, 
As more than eight ; 
And then with quite enthusiastic force, 
Remarked, “ Look there ! that’s something 
“ike a horse!” 


The buyer, though, was not so green, 
Despite his seeming verdant air. 
He turned towards the beast with 
keen, 
Relentless stare, 
And, noticing its bony frame, he smiled, 
Nor was he in the very least beguiled. 


Its owner tried in vain to cloak 
His slight embarrassment ; and coughed. 
At last the guileless patron spoke ; 
His voice was soft: 
“It’s something like a horse ; but yet,” said he, 


“ The likeness isn’t close enough for me!” 


LESLIE THOMAS. 








THE CHILD'S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
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***No, really you mustn't, dear Semily.’” 


























BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. Brock. 


IV._PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


= O, really you mustn’t, dear Semily,” said 

Her mother, “go playing with matches in bed! 
For if you do, there is nothing to hinder 
My finding you some day burned up to a cinder.” 


* EET SY 


“But the matches I play with,” her daughter replied, 
““Are the ‘Thunder-bolt brand,’ and although I have tried 
And tested them often with friction and shocks, 

They will only ignite on their own proper box. 


“And so, dearest mother, pray have no alarm, 
The matches I play with can do me no harm, 
And ne’er shall you see me—’twould be too provoking— j 
At waking as if I were really at Woking !” 
Alas, gentle reader, ’tis painful to own, } 
Not many days later all prudence was flown ; 

For the guilty delight of the pastime will pall 

If you play with a match that will not strike at all. 





So one night when the maid to her chamber withdrew, 
Along with the matches she took the box too: Fs 
And scarce had she pulled a match out of the case 
Where it lay when a frightful explosion took place. 


— 


At dawn, when the milkman was going his round, 

Poor Semily’s mother on entering found 

A handful of ashes, a litter of frocks, 

And a match that had lately been struck on the box ! 
Copyright 1909 by Laurence Housman 
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‘*We were lost in the caves, and we could not find the hole 
we had come in by.” 





THE DENE HOLE. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 


BY E. NESBIT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. E. JACKSON. 


E live at Yalding in a big, square 

red house with servants and 

gardens and gardeners, and a 

carriage and three horses and a dog-cart, 
and a donkey and cart of our own. The 
other things are father’s and mother’s. I 
tell you this, not because I am a purse- 
proud aristocrat like the unfortunate 
perishers in the French Revolution, but 
just to show you that we do not live in 
horrible alleys, where the light of day 
hardly penetrates, and we are not villa- 
dwellers either. It was Uncle Reginald 
who told us about villa-dwellers, and of 
course lots of our friends do—villa-dwell, 
I mean ; and he also told us about lake- 
dwellers and tree-dwellers and cave- 
dwellers, all of it most interesting, though, 
I believe, perfectly true. They have 
found the bones of cave-men mixed with 
bears and mammoths, I believe, and they 
used flint weapons, and used to draw 
pictures in dark caves, and it is considered 
mysterious how they could see to do it— 
because matches and candles had not yet 
been thought of. And the lake-dwellers 
did not live in the lake, like the cave- 
dwellers did in the caves, but in houses 


built on stilts, that had their feet in the 
water. And the tree-dwellers lived in trees, 
as naturally they would. Uncle Reginald 
said he did not think there were any tree- 
dwellers alive now, except our poor 
relations. He meant the monkeys. But 
he said people still lived in stilted houses, 
and also in caves. If you are going to 
understand our story at all, you will have 
to attend to what I am now saying, even 
if I do seem instructive. I give you my 
word, I will not go on being—not a single 
moment more than necessary. I do not 
like it myself. ‘These different kind of 
dwellers 1 have been telling you about 
were ferocious savages, who sometimes 
ate their enemies. ‘They were as fierce 
as they could possibly be, and wore hardly 
any clothes—only beast-skins. ‘They were 
all like this except the villa-dwellers, who 
are quite different, and just like other 
people. ‘That is all the instructive part ; 
we now come to the narrative. 

I will begin by saying that I am Clifford, 
and there are four others, not counting 
Madeline, who is but a mere cousin, and 
not really one of us. ‘The other, names 
are Olive, Alan, Martin, and Laura. I 


Copyright 1909 by E. Nesbit Bland. 
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never can see that it is any use telling 
people’s names if you don’t at once tell 
what they are like. But the finest authors 
do it—so I suppose it is right. 

I need not really have said anything 
about Martin and Laura, because ‘they 
were having measles, and were in bed at 
the time, and so were wholly out of it. I 
mean, out of the adventure, 

Their measled condition was half the 
cause of everything that happened. 
Measles is an infected disease, which means 
that if you are anywhere about where it is 
you catchit. It isa painful and snivelling 
disorder. I wonder Madeline did not 
catch it. She is always catching hay-fever, 
and I should have thought one sniffing 
disease was as easy to catch as another. 
But Madeline thought otherwise. She 
often thinks otherwise. So when the fell 
plague had become known, and the others 
were put to bed, Olive and Alan and 
Madeline and the present author were 
sent off at once to stay with our uncle at 
Chislehurst, a spot we had never before 
visited. He was a newish uncle, having 
but recently retired from the army (artil- 
lery), in which, and in India, he had 
spent most of his manhood’s prime. 
Uncles who have been in the army are 
more difficult to please than the plain 
kind of uncle. Accustomed as they are 
to the unquestioning obedience of their 
regiments, they jump down your throat if 
you do the least thing. And there are 
not many books in their houses that you 
care about reading. At least, this was the 
case with the uncle on whose hospitable 
shore we were cast up by the measles. 
Noise upsets this kind of uncle more than 
you would think when you remember 
how noisy drums are, and soldiers’ boots, 
to say nothing of trumpets and the clash 
of battle. When we had been at his 
house about forty-eight hours, we were as 
near bursting as I ever wish to be. We 
seemed to have been holding our breaths 
ever since we came, and there was no 
getting away from the uncle. He pounced 
on you in his stiff military way, in spots 
you would have thought far out of his 
beat. But the artillery motto is Udigue, 
which means all over the shop, and I 
suppose he had had to practise being it. 

It was on the second morning after 
breakfast, which was porridge, eggs and 
bacon, cold beef, marmalade and toast, 
and only speak when you’re spoken to. 
We met together in cautious despair in a 


summer-house—very tidy and shiny with 
green paint, at the bottom of the garden 
—and Alan said: “ Measles lasts three 
weeks.” 

**Mcre than we shall if this goes on,” 
said Clifford. 

Madeline said: “I shouldn’t mind it 
so much if everything was different.” 

And Olive said: “Well, it zs different 
from home ; but it’s no use repining.” 

“No,” said Clifford, “ we’ve jolly well 
got to stick it!” 

*Couldn’t we tame him?” Madeline 
suggested, as if retired colonels were mice. 

“It isn’t taming he wants, my child,” 
said Clifford, ‘ he wants warming. It is 
iced water that flows in those veins—not 
blood at all.” 

“We could do something to wake him 
up,” said Alan cheerfully. 

‘Let sleeping uncles lie,” said Clifford. 
‘*What we’ve got to do is to devise a plan 
to alleviate our desperate existence. 
Can’t any one think of anything ?” 

Curiously enough, nobody could. Only 
at last Madeline said: ‘“‘We might take 
him out into a wood, and leave him 
there!” 

This was what we once did to her, 
though very sorry for it afterwards. 

“JT think some noble task would help 
us most,” said Olive, taking no notice of 
Madeline. ‘I shall buy some blue wool 
and knit him some bed-socks—in two 
shades.” 

“My only comfort,” said Clifford, “is 
that my collars won’t hold out. Three a 
day isn’t what they’ve been used to!” 

It is rare indeed for an uncle to notice 
what you have got on. Aunts are more 
observative. 

“T suppose it’s being tidy himself,” 
said Olive. He was tidy; more so than 
I have ever seen any one in human shape. 
No matter where he went, he never got 
dusty. The muddiest day had no power 
over his boots. He never got blacks on 
his nose even in trains. There are few 
uncles like him in this fair and untidy 
world. ‘This was why he was always 
sending Clifford to put on a clean collar, 
little knowing how near the end of them 
was. 

“ But what can we do?” Martin im- 
patiently asked. 

“ Grin and bear it,” said Clifford. 

“T will bear it,” said Madeline, who 
always thinks what you say is exactly 
the same thing as you mean, “ But 
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grinning is vulgar, and it wasn’t my fault 
I upset my coffee at breakfast. I 
expected it to be tea, and it upset me 
when I found it wasn’t.” 

Nothing whatever came of this alk. 
I only tell it you to show you what it was 
like staying with that uncle. 

Up to now the uncle had not punished 
us, and we had really not done anything 
deserving such conduct either. But he 
had jawed, and that was enough to show 
us what it would be like when he dd 
begin to punish. And we knew it would 
be improbable for us to go on doing 
nothing to excite his just vengeance. 
We feared the worst—and the worst 
happened, as it so often does, quite 
unexpectedly. 

Like Minerva, out of the head of 
Jupiter, the worst sprang full-armed out 
of a tea and address to Serious Sergeants. 
The tea was in the garden, with lots of 
buns and cakes, and the address was not 
quite fair really, because, when once our 
uncle had got the Serious Sergeants there, 
he loosed a whole pack of addressers on 
them—all old gentlemen, very long- 
winded and eloquent, and they jawed 
quite without pause or tiredness. ‘They 
were good stayers. One was a bishop. 

We fled the scene as soon as the buns 
were over. ‘The time seemed ripe for 
a game of silent “I spy,” which we had 
long thought would be the bow-what-do- 
you-call-it of excitement. We never 
thought we should get to do it; but now 
every one was out in the grounds—even 
the servants—being addressed like mad, 
and the large, quiet house, with three 
staircases, lay waiting our manceuvres. 
It is rather a fine game really. Clifford 
invented it. Instead of shouting ‘‘ I spy!” 
you exchange meaning glances with the 
found, and there is always a_ paralysed 
period of glare before you start running, or 
he starts catching you. The others have to 
take their chance. You run as quietly 
as you can; but somehow your move- 
ments are usually heard by the others. 

Before beginning the game, Clifford 
thought he would do a kind act for the 
tidy uncle. There was a bit of string, 
with a knot, sticking out from behind a 
piece of furniture, and Clifford cut it with 
his new knife and threw it away. ‘Then, 
with a happy something-attempted-some- 
thing-done sort of feeling, he started on 
E-Spy.” 

It was all right till Madeline and Olive 
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were chasing Alan and me, and we 
came down the front stairs, and they 
came down the back to head us off, and 
we met at the hat-stand in the hail. We 
were all going at a pretty good lick, and 
it was like four locomotives meeting at a 
railway accident—or rather five, for the 
hat-stand took a sudden and spirited part 
in the game. It waved itself a little in 
the air, and then down it came, burying 
us under an avalanche of coats, while 
high hats thundered around us on the 
marble floor like discharges of artillery. 
‘There were losses on both sides. The 
hat-stand lost several pegs, Madeline’s 
head was bumped, Olive hurt her elbow, 
and I know I felt the place on my back 
for weeks. We freed ourselves from the 
hurtling hat-stand. It turned out after- 
wards it had always been of a wavering 
disposition and had to be controlled by 
string, which was what I had cut. And 
how was I to know? ‘The uncle was 
simply frightful to the butler about it 
afterwards—said it was a living lie, and 
he ought to have had lead nailed under 
it, if it wouldn’t stand upright by itself. 

And when we had got free, and gazed 
around on the  wreckish results, the 
stoutest of us quailed. There was a 
Chinese jar that a missionary had looted 
from China and given to the uncle. It 
must have been a noble smash, if only 
we could have seen it. Anda brass tray 
dented. ‘Three umbrellas smashed right 
through their ribs, looking like broken- 
winged birds. But the high hats! ‘The 
others did not seem to know ; but Clifford 
knew, for he is nearly a man. ‘They were 
bent, and rubbed up, and scratched. The 
hat-stand had fallen on one, and Olive 
had sat on another. All poetical dreamers, 
who ever imagine anything, must have 
imagined sitting down hard on a high hat as 
one of the heights of worldly bliss ; but to 
do it like this, without knowing about it 
at the time, is not at all the same thing— 
it is a wasted joy, besides being a de- 
vastating accident that no being awfully 
sorry for, can wipe out. And of course, 
when we picked up the most firmly sat-on 
hat, we saw the loops of cord, and knew 
it was the bishop’s. It would be. Life 
is like that. 

We looked at each other, and at the 
ruins of that once happy hat and _ hall 
and hat-stand. And we heard the Serious 
Sergeants clapping one of the addressers, 
We never knew which, 
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“Oh,” said Madeline, “I caz'¢ bear it! 
Let’s hide till he’s got over it a little.” 

“We ought to face the music,” said 
Clifford, who wishes to be a conscientious 
hero. 

“‘We needn’t face it yet,” said Alan. 
“Wait till the Serious Sergeants have 
gone.” 

“Let's fly,” said Olive. ‘*We can 
come back and face it better, when our 
heart’s aren’t going it like this, and when 
we've had time to find out exactly where 
we're hurt, and how much,” 

“We'll leave a letter, then,” said 
Clifford. And with fingers that trembled 
not from fear, but because the hat-stand 
had trampled on them with its mahogany 
foot, he wrote on a leaf of his pocket- 
book : 

“We are guilty, and we will come 
back and suffer it when the Serious 
Sergeants are over.” 

We signed our names, put the paper 
amid the ruins of the bishop’s hat, and 
stealthily fled. Clifford had the sense to 
conduct the flight by a roundabout route 
that did not pass the addressed lawn, and 
that did happen to go through the pantry. 
Here the instincts of a born general 
taught him to provision his men for the 
march. We took bread and jam tarts, 
cake, and the departed remains of what 
was once a large fowl; also cold 
sausages, and some stoned raisins we 
found in a basin. Ready for a pudding, I 
suppose. 

Clifford, at the risk of capture, honestly 
went back and wrote on the paper: ‘‘ We 
have taken some grub—necessity nos no 


law.” So it was not stealing. 
We fled to the fence that is the end 


of the Uncle’s domain. But this did not 
seem far enough, so we climbed the 
fence. I don’t know how we got Madeline 
over, but we did, and the tear in her frock 
has been mended since, and does not show 
so very much. 

“Only a fence, a simple oak fence,” 
like they say in hooks about faded flowers ; 
but what a difference! The Uncle’s 
garden was tidy and gravelly—you couldn’t 
drop a bit of silver paper off butter-scotch 
Or spit out a cherry-stone without its 
showing. But here all was wildness and 
adventure. ‘The trees were much taller, 
the undergrowth was thick and close like 
in tropical forests; there were ferns and 
brambles and dried branches and dead 
leaves thick and deep and rustling ; and 
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here and there patches of fine green turf 
and soft, cushiony green moss. 

“No human eye,” said Clifford, throw- 
ing himself down on the green cushioni- 
ness, “can mark our proceedings.” 

‘It zs a jolly place,” said Alan, and he 
sat down too, and so did Olive. 

But not Madeline. Oh, no. She said 
it was sure to be damp, and she thought 
the nice dry leaves would be much better 
for us. So she went prowling about 
looking for an extra-dry place. 

Clifford was lying on his injured back 
looking up into the trees, where it is so 
light and green, and you would like to 
nail a house up there and live like the 
Swiss Family Robinson. 

He had just cut off six-feet lengths of 
nine by two and a half dream-boards with 
an imaginary saw to begin making the 
house, when howls met his ear. 

Madeline, a prey as usual to conflicting 
destiny, was rustling and struggling among 
the leaves, and saying ‘Ow! Ow!” with 
despairing violence. She appeared to be 
on her knees. 

““Ware snakes,” said Clifford, with calm 
decision, and we all went—really quite 
quickly—towards Madeline. ; 

Wewere nearly there—onlythe brambles 
were strong and twisty, because we went 
the nearest way, and interpeded our 
advance—when Madeline began to dis- 
appear. I saw her head going lower and 
lower, and if I had not known geography 
I should have said a boa constrictor had 
entwined itself about her reluctant form 
and was dragging her to its fell lair. But, 
of course, in Chislehurst this would be 
far from an every-day occurrence. On 
the other hand, if not a boa constrictor, 
what was it? 

‘This was the question we all asked. 

“What is it, Mad?” we asked, in vari- 
ating tones. ‘ What is it ?” 

We now saw Madeline, buried in the 
leaves up to her elbows, which she was 
leaning on. 

“What is it?” we kept on saying. 

And she answered in the following re- 
markable remark: “I have lost my 
legs,” was what she said. 

Again the serpent writhed through the 
tragile brain of Clifford, but was rejected 
as not likely in the Garden of England, 
which I believe Kent is called. 

*‘Lost your legs?” said Olive; “you 
can’t have.” 

“ Hold on to me,” said Madeline, in 
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accents of great terrifiedness; “if you 
don’t I shall lose all the rest of myself.” 

“Why,” said Clifford, declining the 
serpent for good and all, ‘you must have 
fallen into a hole.” And he caught her 
by one arm, signing to Alan to catch the 
other. 

But Alan was not quick enough. Al- 
ready the hem of Madeline’s dress was 
standing up round her in a frill. It 
looked like the petals of a black rose, 
which is a silly, romantic idea, and it was 
Olive who thought of it afterwards. 

And now, before Alan had time to 
obey the ready Clifford and catch her 
other arm, Madeline’s arms went up over 
her head, and she sank out of sight 

I need not assure the reader that 
Clifford held on as long as he could, but 
all was vain. You can’t hold a great girl 
like that up with one hand. As it was, 
Clifford’s arm was very near disconnected 
at the socket. 

“ Ow!” said Madeline, just before her 
mouth went under the dead leaves. 

The last that was seen of her was the 
ends of her hair. Then they vanished 
with a quiet rustling of the leaves. 

And there we were in the wood—just 
three of us, who had been four—and 
Madeline had disappeared into the 
ground. 

We listened in vain for the sickening 
thud that always happens in newspapers 
when people fall from any height. ‘There 
was none, and the leaves seemed to have 
closed over her disappearance like waves. 
Only some of the damp leaves turned up 
from underneath marked the fatal spot. 

We hastened to clear away the leaves 
in armfuls. They were very thick indeed. 
The voice of Madeline suddenly yelling 
just underneath us made us stop for a 
minute, and then go on harder than ever, 
replying to the buried one by whispered 
yells, so as not to be heard by the Serious 
Sergeants, of “ All right,” “ You hold on,” 
and ‘“ We’re coming.” 

We had lifted away quite a lot of leaves 
—you see, they kept tumbling in from the 
sides, and choking up the hollow as fast 
as we made it—before we found the 
hole in the ground, through which our 
cousin had happened to sift. 

It was just about big enough for a man 
to get through, not more. 

“Are you hurt? Where 





are you? 


Can’t you get out?” we now said all at 
once, 
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And Madeline replied from the depths 
of the earth: “ I’m here—no, of course I 
can’t. It’s all soft leaves. I’m not hurt. 
I wish you’d come down and help me.” 

Clifford’s ambition is, of course, to be 
the bravest brave that was ever tolled for, 
but he owns that he said: ‘Is it far? 
far down, I mean?” 

“Oh no,” said Madeline, “ you can 
drop quite easily.” 

So then he put his boots into the hole 
and followed them. No hero can do 
more. 

He felt about with his feet, and found 
stones sticking out of the side of the hole 
that he might have climbed down by, but 
he thought it safest to drop from the top 
in case dropping became needful further 
down, at some spot where he couldn't 
get a good grip and swing clear. 

You would not believe how little he 
liked to do that drop into the unknown, 
and perhaps on to Madeline, though he 
had already shouted ‘‘ Stand from under !” 
before inserting his boots. 

Well, no matter what his feelings, he 
did drop—and it was a much longer 
drop than he expected, though I don’t 
suppose Madeline meant to deceive. He 
fell quite soft, into a heap of dry leaves 
and crisp twigs. And when he had re- 
covered from all fours, which is what he 
landed on, owing to the springiness of the 
leaves, he stood up and felt for solid 
ground and found it. 

Then he said, ‘‘ Where are you?” And 
Madeline said, ‘‘ Here, of course!” And 
he struck a match and lit a bit of candle. 
All us boys always carry matches and 
candles. You never know. And how 
true that was in this case! 

The unintending explorers found them- 
selves not, of course, in a serpent’s lair, 
nor even, which Clifford had also thought 
of, 2 bear-pit long disused since the days 
in history when they used to bait them. 
No; it was better than that by long 
chalks. It was, quite really and truly, 
and with no nonsense about it, a cave. 
It arched up over our heads about as 
high as a ceiling, and quite as white. 
The floor, except where the leaves had 
fallen through the hole, and heaped up 
under it for countless ages, was covered 
with smooth sand. And it was /arge— 
not just a hole-and-corner sort of cave, 
but a big cavern that stretched out 
behind us and before us, like a winding 
underground tunnel. 
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“*{ fave lost my legs,’ was what she said.” 








““T want to get out,” said Madeline. 

“T daresay you do,” said Clifford 
brightly, and he looked up at the roof of 
the cave where the hole was that we 
had come down by. Of course, it was far 
beyond our reach. 

“Hi!” was now heard to be being 
shouted by Olive and Alan above, “ what 
is it?” 

“It’s a cave,” said Clifford; “a jolly 
big one.” 

* T say—I’m on,” remarked Alan. And 
as the hole shut up, 1 knew he had put 
his boots into it. 

“You can’t get out again!” I shouted ; 
but too late, his boots and his body had 
shut off our voices from his ears. Next 
moment he stood beside us—on all fours. 

‘Stay where you are!” Clifford yelled 
up to Olive. ‘‘ Look here, you mustn’t 
come down. I’m sorry for you—you'll 
have to break it to Uncle, and make him 
send ropes and rescues. I should wait 
till the Serious Sergeants are out of the 
way. We shall be all right here.” 

She said it was perfectly beastly of us, 
shoving it on to her; but Clifford explained 
patiently how we couldn’t help it. We 
got her to roll most of the grub up in her 
pinafore and drop it down the hole, in 
case of the Serious Sergeants being a long 
time going. 

“ And now,” said Clifford, ‘‘ I vote we 
explore a bit.” We explored. It was 
like the Hampton Court maze, only, in- 
stead of being hot sun, and grit under 
your feet, it was quite cool, and soft sand, 
and very dark. And it went on and on. 
It was rather like the crypt of Rochester 
Cathedral, only the pillars were too big, 
and not carved at all. ‘There were rough 
arches in the walls here and there, and 
flat stones inside, something like the tombs 
ina church, only much rougher. And we 
went on and on and on, and it was most 
interesting —even Madeline said so. We 
ate our grub in one of the tomb-like 
arches, and there was a stream running 
along through the sand in one place that 
we drank out of like dogs. 

And then we suddenly remembered 
that it was time to get back to the hole 
we had tumbled in by, so as to be ready 
to be hauled up by ropes and royally 
rowed—which we knew must be, however 
undeserved. You will hardly believe that 
Clifford had quite forgotten the injurious 
hat-stand, and the others said afterwards 
that they had too. 
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‘“We came round by that pillar,” said 
Madeline. 

“Tt is the first to the left,” Alan said. 

And perhaps it was. Only what hap- 
pened is exactly what you are expecting, 
so why waste pages and pages in working 
you up to it, as if I was a grown-up 
author? ‘The plainest words are the best, 
as some great author beautifully observes. 
And no decorated words can express our 
horrible state better than these plain ones : 
We were lost in those caves, and we could 
not find the hole we had come in by. 

The author begs you to stop and 
make despairing reflections, which you 
can do quite as well as us, especially 
when you learn that we had not thought 
we should be lost, and so had spent the 
candles with the freedom of a royal 
ransom. 

There was about two inches of candle 
left ; it was in two pieces. 

When we had owned that we were lost, 
and I am sorry to say blamed each other, 
which I will draw a veil and dots over, 
Clifford assumed command. 

“Out with the candles,” he said, and, 
suiting the action to the word, he blew. 

‘he darkness was like black velvet. 

Madeline screamed. 

** Do not scream,” said Clifford patiently, 
“it won’t do any good, and it makes your 
throat sore if you go on. Yes, certainly. 
Alan and I will sit on each side of you 
and hold your hands. ‘There’s nothing to 
be afraid of. When they find we aren’t 
at the opening, they'll send down the 
butler or one of the footmen to hunt for 
us with stable lanterns.” 

Clifford said this, but he did nct alto- 
gether feel it. 

We sat down in the sand and were 
silent. 

‘We'd better yell every now and then,” 
said Alan presently. I do really think 
Alan and Clifford behaved rather well. 
Madeline, also, might have been worse. 
She pinched our hands like mad, and 
burbled, but she did not yell. And the 
darkness went on being like black velvet. 

We said poetry, and tried to tell each 
other tales, but it was difficult. If we had 
had more candle, of course, we wouldn’t 
have given up like that ; but it is easier to 
sit in the velvet dark if you know you can 
light it up whenever you choose, than to 
have no candle ends left for emergencies. 

We explained this to Madeline so often, 
that I think in the end she began to 
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understand that there might be something 
in it. : 

Andafter avery .ong, dark time, when our 
ears had got quite stiff inside with listen- 
ing to hear if any one was shouting to 
us from the hole, Alan suddenly said : ‘I 
see alight—sunlight, I think. Let’s go to 
it—perhaps it’s another way out.” And 
then, like a true duffer, he struck a match. 
Clifford blew it out again at once, but of 
course we couldn’t see anything for ever 
so long afterwards. 

But at last, by Alan explaining very 
carefully what he meant, and it was a 
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your kind parents. And we dug and 
scratched, and the sand was very loose— 
and the light got larger. And the light 
was redder than we expected, and we 
thought what hours we must have been 
there, and that it was sunset. 

And at last the hole looked big enough 
to crawl through So we tried—but of 
course it wasn’t. So dog-digging was 
resumed. And at last it was big enough, 
and Clifford crawled through flat on his 
front, like a serpent is doomed togo. He 
had to shut his eyes because of the sand, 
and when he felt he was through the hole 
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ana one of us rolled from the top of the mound down 


its earthy sides.” 


streak of yellow light, we crawled towards 
it, and it got brighter and brighter like a 
star would if it was shaped like a line 
instead of a point (Euclid), and then 
Clifford, leading as usual, saw many stars, 
because he bumped his head. It was 
against the wall of the cave we found, 
when we lighted a match, and the light 
proved, when darkness again appeared, to 
come from wader the wall. So then we 
all knelt down and began to scratch away 
the sand with our hands, digging exactly 
like you have seen your fox-terrier do 
when he is gardening in the flower-beds of 


he opened them again, and the light was 
gone, and all was black velvet once more. 
It was a baffling moment, and if Clifford’s 
voice was choky as he said, “ Hold on!” 
and struck a match, I for one do not 
blame him. He lit his candle, and 
looked, and it was just another cave that 
the young explorers had so carefully dog- 
dug their way into. 

“Come on,” said Clifford, “it’s just 
another cave, but there must be some one 
here because of the light.” So they 
came on, and we began to walk-with one 
candle, hoping to find the human aid 
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which is so often despaired of. But we 
couldn’t find any. And the candle was 
nearly done when we heard a confused 
sound of voices very loud and echoing. 
They were quite close—just a turning 
or two off, I should say, and we could 
hear all their words very distinctly. But 
we could not understand them. And 
almost at the same moment I stumbled 
over something, and it was a pick-axe— 
very old and worn. And then the voices 
grew louder, and there was a peal of fiend- 
like laughter. ~ 

Clifford caught Madeline’s arm. 
“ Back!” he cried—“ back to the dog- 
hole! They aven’¢ human aid: they’re 
cave-dwellers !” 

We all backed for all we were worth, 
but we couldn’t find the dog-hole—of 
course. But there was an arch, and-the 
roof or the sides or something had fallen 
in and made a mound that nearly reached 
the roof. We climbed up on this, and 
lay flat on the top of the mound under 
the roof. ‘There was just room. 

I will not deceive the reader. Our 
hearts were not strangers to alarm. We 
knew all about cave-dwellers, you re- 
member, and how fierce they were, and 
what, very likely, they ate—and about 
their axes (pick ones as well, no doubt). 
In fact, I scorn to deny it—we were joily 
frightened. Villa-dwellers we knew still 
existed, also lake-dwellers. Why not 
cave-dwellers, who had gone on_ un- 
suspected by the busy world--like in 
Mr. Wells’ Zime Machine—lurking under- 
ground. I did wish then that I hadn’t 
read the Zime Machine. 

We lay there flat and frightened, and 
we heard the voices go by, and light shone 
on the stone roof just above our faces 
And again we heard the voices, and could 
not understand a word they said. 

They did not now sound fierce. ‘The 
present writer thought their tones were 
more as if they were having one of their 
primeval jollifications than as if they 
were up to any of their dark cave-dwelling 
dodges. But he felt it would not do 
to trust to their feeling jolly at the 
moment. For of course they would never 


let any one out who could tell the people 
outside about how the long-lost cave- 
dwellers still subsisted in their primitive 
way, unknown to the police, and most 
likely living by secret burglary when 
people were asleep in their beds. 

You cannot look down when you are 


lying on your back on the top of a 
mound. But we heard the voices go by, 
and lights gleamed on the chalk roof 
that our faces were quite close to. Some 
of the dust had got into Clifford’s throat, 
and he wanted to cough more than he 
ever has in his life, and he was holding 
his breath, and determining to choke 
rather than betray his presence in that 
silly way, when suddenly The Worst— 
once more —occurred. ‘There was a 
rattling, rustling sound, a stifled cry, a 
scrabbling and a scratching, and one of 
us rolled from the top of the mound 
down its earthy sides. Need you ask 
which one? It was Madeline. And 
Clifford hastily rolled over on his front 
in time to see her land bang in the 
middle of the astonished cave-dwellers, 
He only saw very dimly, because her 
rolling had made clouds of dust. He 
scrambled down.after her. 

I do not say it was a hero’s deed. I 
only say it was better to do that and feel 
comfortable in your inside, than to wait 
where you were and be discovered later 
feeling like a skunk. And the end would 
be the same anyhow. As he scrambled, he 
shouted, ‘‘ All right, Mad, ’m coming!” 

[This was really all he did, but when it 
came to facing the Uncle, the way Madeline 
told about it made the Uncle a different 
being. He was most frightfully jolly after- 
wards, and said things about heroes, and 
the hat-stand was forgiven and forgotten. } 

All this time Madeline and our young 
hero were in the cave surrounded by the 
crowd of dread cave-dwellers, It was 
an awful moment, you will think? You 
are wrong. For, strange to say, they 
turned out not to be cave-dwellers at all, 
but a party of Italian tourists being shown 
over the caves by a proper English guide 
with a lantern, And the caves are just 
show-caves, though very old and wonder- 
ful, and every one knew they were there 
except us! It wasa silly ending to the 
finest adventure we ever had. 

Only there was some glory in it—be- 
cause nobody knew of the hole we had 
fallen in by, nor yet the hole we had 
scraped under the wall. ‘The part we 
fell into was unknown to man, and the 
guide, who proved most jolly, said he 
should call that part “The Clifford 
Caves.” What we fell down was a dene- 
hole. If you go to the Chislehurst caves 
you'll see it. But it is better to go in 
by the front way. 
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IN A FOG. 





BY BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN. 


with its unconscious little burden, 

and the big red motor shot, but 
more cautiously, ahead. On recognition 
of the owner, the policeman had, of course, 
been civilly disposed. . .. The crowd 
had been lost in admiration of the owner’s 
wife, as she leant forward to inquire if 
the child were much injured, the motor 
lamps momentarily lighting up her beau- 
tiful face, in its setting of fur and 
diamonds, 

They were now allowed to proceed, but 
little late for the dinner-party to which 
they were on their way. 

After a moment she broke the silence. 
“Such a fog . . . and children will dart 
into danger. . . . It was not Jules’ 
fault.” 

He made no reply. A sense of horror 
was rendering words inarticulate in his 
throat, and her unruffled calm jarred every 
fibre of his being. 

During dinner he lent an inattentive 
ear to his neighbour, his gaze wandering 
with a strange curiosity to his wife’s face, 
visible through a pyramid of red and 
white flowers. He gathered that she was 
recounting the mishap . . . with a eulogy 
upon Jules’ careful driving. He tried 
vainly to cheat himself into the belief that 
the occurrence had left a shadow upon 
her serenity, while his own hand still 
trembled as he lifted his glass. 

He was proud of the perfect product of 
modern civilisation whom he had married, 
deeming her a fitting helpmeet for an 
eminent politician. According to their 
cult, any emotional tendency was un- 
desirable, and he was to be congratulated 
upon her composure during this unpleasant 
incident. But a little child struck down 
—a golden crown of curls in the mud— 
what human woman, capable of love, 
of suffering, could witness this thing 
unmoved ? 

A disquieting train of thought shaped 
itself slowly. ‘Their year of married life 
had been marked by a course of unalloyed 
prosperity. ‘They dwelt upon the summit 
of success viewed through the eyes of 
their world . . . but their home life was 
devoid of domestic interests, any ¢éte-d-téte 
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being restricted to a discussion of some 
political situation, or entertainment which 
it behoved them to give or attend. 
Doubtless, the accident in the fog was 
responsible for his irritated nerves . . . 
perhaps he had been working too hard... 
but to-night a feeling of utter weariness 
was heavy upon him. He moved mechani- 
cally through the routine of the evening, 
and heaved a sigh of relief when he found 
himself again entering the motor. His 
wife was going on to a function at which 
his appearance was not imperative, and 
he seized gladly at the notion of returning 
home alone. 

It was a novel experience, and pleasute- 
able, to light his cigar in the smoke-room 
later on, and know that he had a couple 
of hours of uninterrupted solitude before 
him, Withal, he felt curiously lonely and 
dissatisfied, his mind dallying with un- 
accustomed imaginings, haunted by a 
vivid recollection of the jar of the motor, 
the child’s shrill cry. He wondered if 
the little one had been seriously hurt ; it 
would be worth while to look in at the 
hospital and inquire. . With a force 
that astonished himself, he revolted 
against his wife’s indifference: he had 
married an icicle, and now his heart cried 
out to find the woman—a woman suffi- 
ciently commonplace to require his kiss, 
to discern that there might be a healing 
virtue in a loving arm about his neck. .. 
such as any one of the women, eager, 
untutored, pitying shadows in the fog, 
wives of obscure individuals, who had 
raised a groan of commiseration when the 
child was knocked down. 

What if he were to share these fancies 
with fer? . . . if he were to goto her and 
say: “I am sick to death of empty noto- 
riety! I want peace and a little happiness 
in my life . . . I want you to love me!” 
She might laugh a little, but he could see 
the rebuking wonder in her brown eyes, 
and hear her answer, “‘ Don’t be absurd!” 
Yes, she would find him inconvenient as 
a devotee, he mused bitterly, intolerant 
of this foolish hunger for a touch of com- 
prehension, of fellowship, which obsessed 
him; he had created for himself a dire 
necessity, unlikely to be satisfied, 
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He rose, uncomforted, and rang the 
bell, ordering the man who appeared to 
procure him a hansom. ‘The fog was 
sulkily lifting as he was driven swiftly to- 
wards the hospital, taking an interest at 
which he had ceased to marvel in his 
errand. 

A sleepy night-porter could give him 
no information, but on closer inspection 
of the late visitor he grew obsequious, 
and summoned a Sister to his aid. 

She, too, recognised the celebrity, and 
was anxious to gratify him. The little 
boy had not been much injured. . 
perhaps he would like to see the child for 
himself? Of course it was against the 
regulations, and it was not her ward . 
but it could be managed ! 

As the lift bore them aloft, it seemed 
to him that he had suddenly awakened to 
the reality of life, and the manifold sum 
of “small things” had become of para- 
mount importance. He was no longer 
merely a Power, working for the good of 
the nation, but a Man, living for him 
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self . chiefly conscious now of anxiety 
concerning the little victim of the fog 
and his desire for one woman’s love. 

After a short parley with another 
noiseless Sister, he followed his guide 
through a labyrinth of small white beds. 

Beside the cot indicated to him there 
was a woman patiently seated, with bent 
head, the child’s wan face _ pillowed 
against her arm, from which the fur cloak 
had slipped... . 

He saw, hardly with surprise, but with 
an awed realisation of the goodness of 
this new existence, that it was his own 
wife ; and then she raised her face and 
smiled at him. He had a fantastic 
impression that a window of her soul had 
opened, yielding a glimpse of sunshine 
and roses within. “ He fell asleep,” 
she whispered softly. ‘‘I could not rest 
until I found out 

“T know,” he whispered back, appreci- 
ative of the unison between them. 

He knew that he had found the woman 
he sought. 
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Dauber dreamt that his landscape was so real that it escaped to its native 
parts for a week-end’s breath of fresh air, before being cooped up in 
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Supplement 1 


BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


results of the spring cleaning as in- 

commensurate with the discomfort, 
loss of temper, expenditure of physical 
strength and money which spring cleaning 
brings in its train, Good housewives are 
said to revel in this annual saturnalia, but I 
believe they only assume a cheerful de- 
meanour under the trying conditions to hide 
their real martyrdom, and to act as a foil 
to the bearish attitude of the average man 
during the operations. He assumes an 
injured air as if he were the main sufferer, 
whereas the inconvenience to which he is 
exposed is microscopic compared with that 
which the women of the household have to 
go through. 

Nowadays, many contrivances tend in 
& measure to mitigate the severities of 
spring cleaning. The tedious, fatiguing 
method of cleaning wall-paper by rubbing 
it with bread, is superseded by a delightful 
preparation resembling putty, which acts like 
asponge, and by a mere wiping of walls 
or ceilings with it, dirt is removed instan- 
taneously with little more exertion or ex- 
penditure of time than is required to clean 
a slate. 

The taking up of carpets and brushing 
of furniture threaten to become a memory of 
the past, with the new method of vacuum 
cleaning, which comfortably takes up gallons 
of black dust from a house, with carpets, 
curtains, and fixtures all left in place. 

This is cheering ; but, for all that, there 
is a disquieting atmosphere about a house 


| T is no doubt heresy, but I regard the 


when the cleaning is going on, and little 
things are put out of place. Worse than 
all, certain excellent housewives, once their 
surroundings have become immaculate, object 
to the lighting of a fire again, no matter how 
chilly the evening, and manage, by a look 
or a deep sigh, to convey the impression 
that you are spoiling this, that, and the 
other if you do anything calculated to ruffle 
its smoothness or put a speck of dust on its 
surface. 

If we wonder what men and women 
did before modern contrivances eased their 
burdens for them so considerably, we must 
also wonder how our ancestresses contended 
with the ravages of the moth and similar 
destructive abominations before the present 
system of cold storage enabled a woman to 
place her furs in perfect safety from the 
end of one cold season to the beginning of 
another. 


A Paradise of Furs. 


Well do I remember the fate of a costly 
set of sables once entrusted to a careful 
aunt, who put them, with some vile-smelling 
powder, into a box and there left them for 
a year. Sad to relate, when they were 
brought forth, the odious smell was all that 
proclaimed some “preservative” had been 
used, for there was not a hair on the muff 
or boa, and they emerged perfectly white 
and absolutely useless. : 

Happily we have now expert furriers with 
whom the most delicate of furs may be lek 
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for years in perfect security, in consequence 
of the system of cold storage, of which I 
had heard much, but knew almost nothing, 
until I made my way to Mr. Martin 
Kosminski’s_ establishment, in Berners 
Street, to entrust to their safe keeping 
some fine sables left in my charge by a 
relative gone to India. 

Accompanied by a friend as inquisitive as 
myself, we got to the beautiful premises, 
and instead of at once descending to those 
lower regions where cold reigns supreme, 
we wasted an unconscionable amount of the 
time of Mr. Kosminski junior looking over 
the glorious fur garments hung in cases all 
round the splendid showrooms. Here were 
full-length ermine and chinchilla coats, 
natural Russian sable capes, guiltless of 
any touch of artificial colour, and a gem 
of a long mink coat, so cut that the dark 
streaks of each skin simulated the curves 
of a zouave jacket at the top, while on the 
long basques the lines were straight—a 
triumph of the furrier’s art. The dressy 
little broad-tail jackets were the smartest 
of the smart,—shaped in latest and jauntiest 
styles and finely braided, and with black 
satin waistcoat embroidered in rich tones 
of silk. 

As to the new effects worked out on the 
ermine furs, only an illustration could give 
any adequate idea of their chzc and origin- 
ality. On a collarette with long stole ends 
the tails went in diagonal lines to the 
number of over a hundred, and on the big 
muff there was a fringe of similar tails. Alas, 
what a holocaust of the pretty little beasts 
the making of these beautiful things in- 
volved ! 


The Blessings of Cold Storage. 


After peeping into case after case, filled 
with every .known skin, including a real 
silver fox worth in itself over a hundred 
pounds, and after pulling out and looking 
into drawer after drawer, filled with muffs 
of all kinds, we went down to see.the cold 
storage, and to leave our own modest furs in 
its keeping. 

The first interesting objects we saw below 
were two wooden drums which were really 
more like circular knife-cleaners. In the 
smaller drum we were told that white furs 
are cleaned, and the darker skins in the 
larger receptacle, where they are whisked 
about in bran, oatmeal, or other cleansing 
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substance, until they are restored to 
their pristine condition. The cold-storage 
chambers are entered by two of the most 
massive doors I ever saw in my life—thicker 
than any dungeon door. The outer one has 
to be carefully shut when visitors have passed 
through it into a little passage, from which 
the second door opens into the cold chamber, 
to prevent a rush of air and an interchange 
of temperature. In this vast chilly place 
the ceiling, walls and floor were composed 
of the same conglomeration of non-conduct- 
ing and non-inflammable substances as the 
mighty doors—to wit, asbestos, iron slag, iron 
itself, waterproof paper, and sundry other 
ingredients which I forget. A refrigerator 
and a machine for sending the cold air 
through troughs and keeping it in circulation 
through the room were shown to us, and, 
more interesting still, piles of furs belonging 
to distinguished and illustrious clients of Mr. 
Kosminski. I never before knew so much 
about the malignity of the moth and its 
deposits as I learned in that cold room, 
Cleaning and beating with rods are not 
always effectual in destroying the eggs, and 
constant beating, even if it does do away 
with the parasite which is spoiling the skin, is 
apt to spoil the fur. Even freezing does not 
completely destroy the nasty things, but 
only renders them torpid. It is only by 
systematic changing of the temperature from 
low to high, and vice versa, that the moth 
eggs become addled, and incapable of being 
hatched into little hungry insects nibbling 
costly sables and ermine with a thorough 
lack of discrimination. 

We said good-bye to our furs, and to our 
courteous host, very much wiser than when 
we entered the beautifully stocked show- 
rooms, and recognising for the first timejall 
that is entailed in the successful working of 
the cold storage system. 


The Old Waist Back Again. 


Wonderful are the’ rumours concerning 
the sudden change in fashion this season. 
According to some prophets, our outline is 
to be transformed from the serpentine, eel- 
like style of the moment to the stiff bunched- 
out paniers and hoops of the Louis XV, 
period. Before these lines see the light of 
day what is now the very acme of the chic 
may be completely démodé—but I think not. 

That skirts are being made fuller is 
true ; that paniers have already made their 
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appearance on several of the Court dresses 
is also true. But what kind of panier? 

So far from being bunched out and stiff, 
it is but graceful side-drapery made of 
the softest and most pliable fabrics—as great 
a contrast as can be imagined to the panier 
of former days, inspired by the outline of a 
heavily laden horse or ass. 

Happily, our waist has been restored to us, 
and we no longer pretend that it is between 
our shoulder-blades at the back. Waists are 
longer, and the vogue for the real Princess 
robe with skirt and bodice in one unbroken 
line is great and, on the whole, satisfactory. 
As often as not the pinafore dress is worn, 
cut low in the bodice, and with only shoulder- 
straps. With one of the dressy lace ‘or em- 
broidered blouses, so temptingly displayed 
on all sides, this makes a very smart and 
pretty toilet. 

I recently saw a model just unpacked from 
Paris. The dress was made of the fashion- 
able material cashmere de soze,in the new 
and fashionable amethyst shade. The 
material was draped up across the figure 
from the waist on one side, to fasten on the 
opposite shoulder, leaving the lace blouse to 
do duty for one side of the bodice and both 
sleeves. There was a suddenness and 
slipping-off suggestion about this confec- 
tion which did not commend itself to me, 
and I very much more admired the adapta- 
tion of the idea by the English dressmaker, 
who, instead of leaving so much to the 
blouse, did away with it altogether, and filled 
up one side, and made the sleeves of 
narrowly tucked amethyst satin. This, with 
the cashmere draped across it, looked quite 
harmonious and complete. So much does a 
little alteration done by a clever and artistic 
woman change the entire character of a 
garment. 

There never was such a passion for that 
narrow braiding or embroidery called 
“soutache” as now. It is on nearly every- 
thing, meandering on bodice, skirt, and coat 
in all sorts of little patterns, and involving 
a vast amount of skilful hand-work on the 
part of the maker, and consequent outlay 
on the part of the purchaser, 


“Tall Hats.” 


Despite all that was said earlier in the year 
as to smaller shapes being the dominant 
note in millinery, we see—and for my part 
with great regret—that gigantic structures 
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are the smartest thing, at least with those 
who dress after the extreme Paris fashion, 
Crowns mount up in ‘undue altitude, or 
spread themselves over the entire expanse 
of the hat ; and, high as they are, they are 
often eclipsed by the gargantuan bows or 
plumes used in the trimming. 

The hat-bonnet shape of the Empire days, 
with its towering crown and brim almost 
bonnetlike in front and shelving at the back 
as if blown by a strong wind against the 
hair, is with us, although the Empire touch 
is gradually disappearing from the rest of 
our toilet. But, whatever may be said 
against the size and shapes of the new hats, 
there is nothing but praise for the exquisite 
soft shades of the materials used in their 
construction, which are copied from old 
tapestries and nacré pastel tints. 

For instance, in the hat sketched, which 
is one of the new shapes and made of a 
new wide, coarse basket plait, also very 
fashionable, the colour of the straw is a 
soft grey, neither mole, mouse, nor smoke, 
but hovering between the three. The wide 
velvet ribbon trimming it, and falling in one 
long end, also /e dernier cri, is not to match 
the straw, but lighter, and, while it might 
be described as grey, has a touch of soft 
green about it, such as we sometimes see in 
the lichen on an old wall. Then the two 
upstanding ostrich plumes strike another 
note —being in new and indescribable hues 
of soft pastel rose, one much lighter than 
the other. In the hand such a hat might 
look almost bizarre, but on a head specially 
coiffé for it, it grows at once becoming and 
distinguished. 

It is to be a jet season ; and chains of 
large black beads, huge cabochons, and 
ornaments generally will brighten up not 
only our black hats but those of all shades 
—always looking well. Many of the new 
restaurant wraps, in fine cloth of the shades 
alluded to, have a touch of jet fringe, buttons 
or embroidery, brought in with the coloured 
embroidery (generally oriental) ornamenting 
the rest of the cloak. Some putting-on is 
required to ensure the success of a few of 
these new wraps. There is a Spanish 
shape, draped up at the back to form a sort 
of hood, with large tassel and handsomely 
embroidered, and the corner of the cloth 
falls over the slit left for the right arm. 
Apparently the left arm did not enter into 
the consideration of the designer of this 
garment, as there was not the slightest 














soupcon of sleeve. But once skilfully put 
on, and the front of the cloak thrown over 
the opposite shoulder, the left arm was 
free, if desired, or sheltered under the 
cloak if the cloth fell in natural lines in 
front. 


IN THE WEST END. 






If the Exhibition fulfils its fair promise it 
will be as instructive as it must be enjoy- 
able. The mere man is to have no lot or 
portion in it as an exhibitor, though no 
doubt he will be allowed to put up the 
stands and make himself gencrally useful. 
































A new shape of hat, made of soft grey straw, velvet ribbon, and rose-coloured 
ostrich plumes. 


A Cosmos of Women. 


Not until September are we to have 
the “ Women of All Nations Exhibition,” at 
Olympia. In September the fashionable 
world is still out of town, but our country 
cousins come to London, and many workers 
have returned from their brief holidays, 
therefore there should be no lack of visitors 


The prospectus tells us that “women of 
to-day are very largely concerned in the 
manufacture or production of almost every 
article placed on the market, from a tin- 
tack to a mammoth liner ”—which is quite 
equivalent to the range covered by the 
expression “from a sewing-needle to a 
sheet-anchor,” used formerly to symbolise 
the extremes of minuteness and magnitude. 
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There will be daily demonstrations of all 
kinds of arts, crafts, and trades, in which 
the five and a half millions of voteless women 
in the United Kingdom are employed. 

And while the more intelligent and serious- 
minded of the sex may find their enjoyment 
in studying these industries, for the butter- 
flies of fashion there is to be a section 
devoted to dress and fashion ; and the com- 
mittee are determined to make it the “ most 
complete, beautiful, and representative col- 
lection of feminine adornment that has ever 
been exhibited in one building.” That in 
itself should suffice to bring thousands of 
Eve’s daughters daily to Olympia. 

There are to be babies too, real live ones, 
in the large créche, which is to be a fac- 
simile of one working in the day nurseries 
in various parts of London. In the notice 
of this section in the prospectus appears an 
anomaly which took my breath away when 
I came upon it. Surely, if ever there was a 
department in this Women’s Exhibition which 
might be supposed to be completely inde- 
pendent of masculine assistance it would be 
the nurseries, yet it is Dr. F. S. Toogood 
who is to conduct the personal inspection 
of the babies in the créche. In this arrange- 
ment, do we see the predictions of the anti- 
suffragists coming true, and men relegated 






























No doubt many of our readers have seen 
vegetable marrows bearing some inscription 


how the lettering is produced. 


comparatively easy matter to train these 
vegetables to write. With an awl or any 
other sharp-pointed instrument trace the de- 
sired inscription in a fine flowing hand, one- 
sixteenth of an inch deep, in the skin of a 
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TRAINING VEGETABLES 


like the one here illustrated, though few know 
Yet it isa 
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to look after the babies, while the women 
win their way in the workaday world ; or is 
it that the Doctor is a lady after all—initials 
are so vague ? If he isn’t, he should be, say I. 

Some years ago the Dutch women had a 
splendid exhibition at The Hague organised 
and run entirely by women. I visited that 
exhibition, and never saw one better arranged 
or more interesting. It was only by seeing 
one section after another filled with women’s 
work, admirably selected and classified, that 
I realised what a vast field there was filled 
by women’s industries. 

Our countrywomen will no doubt do quite 
as well with their Exhibition ; and it comes 
at a very appropriate time, when the 
Women’s Question is so much to the front. 

Incorrect descriptions were inadvertently 
given last month to two photographs illus- 
trating my visit to the Orchestrelle Company. 
The room described as containing examples 
of the modern Pianola really contained 
examples of the Orchestrelle, an entirely 
different instrument. Next month I will 
try to give an illustration of the Pianola. 
The other picture which described a view 
as the entrance of Orchestrelle Hall should, 
of course, have read A©olian Hail, by which 
name it has been known to the public for 
so many years. 

MRS. PEPYS. 


TO WRITE. 


young marrow, taking care in the up-strokes 
to keep the awl upright, thus ensuring that 
the skin is not disturbed beyond the outline 
of the writing. 


The marrow does the rest. 





With infinite patience it will embroider the 
traced words with a raised thread of white 
tissue, which stands out very distinctly. The 
marrow here shown was twenty-three inches 
long and twenty-two pounds in weight. 
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Purchase of 


The ‘Pianola 


is quite an easy matter ? 

















@ It is quite likely that the Pianola would have been in your house long ago if you had not been under a 
mistaken impression that its cost was prohibitive. As a matter of fact, the Pianola need only cost you 
Five Pounds now, and to finish paying for it is only a matter of a pound or so a month, an insignificant 
amount when weighed in the balance against the sum you are probably accustomed to spend in pleasures 
of a fleeting and transient nature. 

@ The Pianola is the greatest boon ever offered to the lover of music. With the Pianola in your home, 
you experience to the full all that your piano ought to be—an instrument on which you can play all the 
world’s music instead of being more or less an ornamental piece of furniture. 


@ Cannot you realise the supreme satisfaction of being able to play all your favourite compositions, the music 
you hear at theatres, at concerts, etc. > Cannot you imagine yourself seated at your piano feeling music 
growing, swaying, vibrating to your slightest inclination ? The real pleasure, the intense enjoyment of 
personally producing music is yours just as soon as you obtain the Pianola. 


@ The Pianola is the only piano player which has received the endorsements of the most famous musicians. 
This is because of its extreme sensitiveness to the slightest touch of the performer. 


@ The Pianola possesses several exclusive devices. The most important of these, perhaps, is the Metro- 
style, a unique invention which allows you to play unfamiliar compositions according to interpretations 
specially provided by famous composers and pianists. Thus, before you play according to your own 
ideas, you have received what is tantamount to a lesson from a great teacher. 


q The Pianola is adjustable to any piano, upright or grand. You are invited to call and play the Pianola 
at JEolian Hall. 











4 APPOINT Full particulars of the Pianola, and the easiest way of paying 
5 > for it, will be sent if you write and ask for Catalogue ‘‘V.P."’ 


geet ~=THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
a ae: fEolian Hall, 


KP. 
Sea 135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON.,. W. 
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THE PARISIAN HOSTESS. 


‘FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


HE elements with which a Parisian 
hostess has to work are quite 
different from those which fall 

into the hands of a London hostess. 
To begin with, she has no court from 
which to draw certain rules and regula- 
lations, yet the country bristles with 
prejudices against which she must not 
fight. Again, her world is Latin, not 
Anglo-Saxon, therefore it is less orderly 
and less phlegmatic. Further, French 
people are much more critical than 
English people ; and although they may 
talk more, gesticulate more, and appar- 
ently lose their heads sooner, they are 
really much harder on the shortcomings 
of an entertainment than English people, 
who still laugh at a practical joke and 
get excited about a riddle. 

Moreover, French Society is made up 
of a number of detached parts, separated 
from one another by insurmountable 
barriers. There is the Faubourg St. 
Germain, exclusive as it ever was, feeling 
a little bitterly that the old régime has 
gone, and with it the joe de vivre. 
There is the haute bourgeotsie, much like 
our own upper middle class, but infinitely 
more limited in its relations with other 
classes, whether higher or lower. ‘There 
is the parvenu set which casts in its lot 
with the jeunesse dorée and the ultra- 
mondain; and behind them come a host 
of smaller fry, each with its own tradi- 
tions and prejudices, as unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, 

The Faubourg St. Germain in the 
past gave to society hostesses of world- 
wide renown, and even to-day it produces 
women of incomparable talent and wit; 
for, as one of their order has said, 
“Our dynasty has fallen, but we still 
have France.” And it is for France as 
well as for their own pleasure that so 
many of these women still keep their 
hold on society. Not a few of them 
keenly regret the limitations of the lives 
their men are forced to lead, and as 
far as in them lies they encourage the 
younger generation to take a more lively 
interest in public affairs, particularly in 
the study of sociology. In the old days 
most political matters were indirectly 


swayed by women, whose names are as 
well known to history as the great 
politicians they influenced. ‘To-day, in 
spite of women’s progress, their part is 
a less powerful one, and the innocent 
suffer for the guilty; the innocent in 
this case being the women of the “noble 
Faubourg,” who, bound by traditions as 
well as instinct, rebel against the raw 
methods of the dourgeoise when she sets 
about making herself felt in the ruling 
of the nation. But all this is a diversion 
from the réle of a Parisian hostess, which, 
after all, is my subject. 

As a rule, I think, the Parisian hostess 
provides a more intellectual entertain- 
ment for her guests than the English 
hostess. She still pines after a ‘‘ salon,” 
and likes nothing better than to patronise 
the deaux arts. If she can afford it, she 
engages actors and actresses from the 
Comedie Frangaise, or singers from the 
Opera. If not, she calls upon minor 


artists to help her, and always she pays 
them for their professional services as 


generously as her means allow. One 
well-known lady puts a note for a 
thousand francs into an envelope and 
presents it with a jewel in a pretty 
leather case to every artiste she engages 
for the entertainment of her guests. 
Another invites them to dinner, and 
pays rather less; but all are treated 
with the respect and admiration due to 
their art, and the old prejudice against 
the professional actress is slowly dying 
out. 

Many women of high standing dabble 
in the arts themselves, and especially in 
that of poetry. An Englishwoman who 
visits a great deal among French people 
once said to ine, “Every Frenchwoman 
I know writes verse and keeps a man- 
servant with a striped yellow-and-black 
waistcoat.” The first is almost true, for 
no party in Paris is complete without its 
recitations, Theatricals are less common, 
although the love for /a comédie is as 
keen in the hearts of most Frenchwomen 
as it was in the days of Madame de 
Pompadour. Not even bridge has been 
able to kill it, and where means and space 
allow it is a favourite pastime, even more 

Continued on Suppl t page 10 
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The Angelus Player-Piano is the 
ORIGINAL Invention, and contains 
master patents of the greatest importance, 
the product of three generations of Inventive 

Musical Genius. 








THE MELODANT The glorious possibilities of 
. the “ ANGELUS” PIANO. 
PLAYER have been still further enhanced by the recent invention of 
this wonderful expression device The MELODANT accentuates 
the melody or “air,” bringing out the notes clearly and distinctly 
lt 1 panimenc . whether in the midst of a chord or in a 
» of musical ornament iti n. It seems hardly credible that so 
in effect can be obtained, but the independent and 

individual action of the two hands of the pianist are realised. 
The marvellous 


THE PHRASING LEVER, device control- 


ling every variation of tempo, enabling the performer to answer 
pertectly the technical, intellectual, and emotional demands of the 
most simple or difficult music, preserving its marked time and true 
character, but admitting of rhythmic variations which give @istinction 
and impart individuality to the performance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine_to 
render it the pre-eminent Player-Piano, notably the D 
BUTTONS, for bringing out the beauties of any melody at will, and 
the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, whici impart the pliant, 


resilient, human-like touch of the keys. 


by ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD 

LAYER-P A Parmer all the greatest 

instruments in one PI ‘NO | heen Bes toock. pom ir 
expression, with the maximum of reliability. 


The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other 
eminent makers. 


THE ANGELUS PIANO- 

PLAYER (in Cabinet Form) will play 

any Grand or Upright Piano; 

1s adjusted and removed from the Piano in a 

moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it 

contains all the exclusive features which have 
made the Angelus supreme. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 25: 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233, Regent St., London, W, 
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FOR FASHIONABLE 
MOURNING: 


Remember that 


Courtauld’s 
Crape 


is Waterproof, 





and therefore 


is not damaged even 
by the heaviest rain. 
70 BE OBTAINED FROM THE 


LEADING DRAPERS OF 
THE WORLD 











STRENGTH 
BY MAIL! 


1 offer perfect health and 
physical development—will 
eradicate troublesome com- 
plaints and physical defects. 
1 don't ask for much ot either 
your time or money. Write 
to-day for Free Book, ** Health 
at Home,” and terms. 
T. INCH, Devrt. M. 
The Broesinc , FULHAM, 
NDON, 8.W. 














DO YOU KNOW 
THIS MAN? 


He is said by those who have con- 
sulted him to describe one’s life 
with wonderful fidelity, and will send 
you a descriptive chart as a test of 
his ability. 

Hundreds who have already writ- 
ten say he might have known them 
all their lives, so surprisingly correct 
was he. 

Tle Graphic says: ‘' His delines- 
tions are nothing short of marvellous.” 

The Court Fournal says: ‘ Has 
remarkable psychic powers.” 

; Black and White says: “* He has 
given some astonishing results ” 

Lady Montagu of Beaulieu Says: 
“ The chart is wonderful.” 

Mrs. Kendal, the great actress, 
says: “You have astonished me 
with your accuracy. It is marvel- 
lous.” Numerous other distinguished 
people have said the same. 

Take an impression of your right 
thumb by rubbing a little ink over 
it and pressing on piece of white 

aper. Send this to him, with ) our 

irth date and 1/- P.O. and stamp. 
DO IT NOW. 

YOU WILL BE AMAZED. 
His Address is— 


PROF. T. L. KENDAL, 89, Regent St., London, W 
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so than dancing. 


the year. 
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Music, too, is taken very 
seriously, and several women have their 
own orchestra, with the help of which. 
they give about three grand concerts in 
I know of one music-room in 





them is such as the gods would not 
despise. 

In ultra-mondain circles life goes to a 
quicker, lighter measure. There is more 
obvious glitter of golden louis, more 

suggestion of 











champagne in the 
laughter, and /a 
toilette becomes 
a much more 
burning question. 
Here, bridge is 
well to the fore, 
and recitations, if 
there are any, 
must be racy. In 
fact, the hostess of 
the ultra-sondain 


world has_ hard 
work to keep up 
to date. She 


racks her brains 
for ‘something 
new” every sea- 
son, and ventures 
all sorts of things 
to attract notice. 
She arranges a 
dinner party in 
the catacombs, a 
pastoral burlesque 
in her garden; 
and just lately a 
well-known 
hostess persuaded 
a clever journalist 
to write a paper 
on dancing, which 
she engaged a 
pretty actress to 
read and an opera 
dancer to illus- 
trate by demon- 
strations of the 
various dances 
spoken about in 
the paper. 
Needless to say 
that the hostess 
pays great atten- 








Photo by Félix. 


Grey Liberty, with Louis XV. fichu: model by Zimmerman. 


Paris which in itself is an inspiration, with 
its beautiful, solemn proportions, _ its 
Rodin marbles, and its soft, ambient 
atmosphere. Here, three or four times a 


year, its owner gives a concert toa chosen 
few, and surely the recreation she offers 





tion to her own 
toilette on every 
occasion, especi- 
ally when she is one of the ultra-sondaines. 
It is, or should be, the star of the whole 
affair, and every detail of it is carefully 
thought out. Last year saw the most 
daring of skin-tight garments. ‘This year 
we are already seeing more ample robes, 
Continued on Supplement page 14 
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MACHINE CARVED 
HULLS. 


See pages 375 and 376, ‘‘ PALL MALt,” 
March issue. 


STEAM, ELECTRIC, or PETROL SPEED BOATS. 


HULLS, FITTINGS, CASTINGS, AND FINISHED PARTS SUPPLIED. 























We are the Sole Makers of Machine-carved Hulls. Send for our S. List. 
STUART TURNER, Ltd., Engineers, HENLEY-ON- THAMES. 
# > 





For Spring and Summer 
“SQUIRREL BRAND” 


UNSHRINKABLE UNDERWEAR 


Keeps you luxuriously warm ANER - Has taken the world’s highest 
in chilly weather, cool and oes FiMys awards 
dry in summer heat. All g sy 1792-1908 


Men’s Shirts and Pants 





pure, fleecy, elastic wool of 
the best knit, shape and 


finish known. Always hy- . mae ae 
genic, non-irritating, crease- Women’s Combination 


less. Recommended by Suits 
doctors everywhere. in Natural Grey and White, 


PATENTED AS UNSHRINKABLE 100 YEARS AGO 






If you cannot get the complete range of this exquisite yet economical 
underwear at your dealer's, write direct to (Booklet post free) 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNERS’, Ltd., Loughborough. 
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and our two illustrations of models by 
Zimmerman show gowns which have been 



























































Photo by Félix. 





In mauve cachemire: model by Zimmerman. 























the same colour. 























their entertaining in a very modest way, five for each servant. 








and one might almost say that French 
people with less than a thousand a year 
made for early spring social events in do no entertaining at all. They invite 
Paris. The first one is in grey Liberty, their relations to dinner now and then; 
with Louis XV. fichu in white lace and they give a ball at a restaurant when they 


Continued on Supplement page 1h 










marry their 
daughters. And 
once a month the 
covers are taken 
off the chairs in 
the salon, and 
“Madame” _ re- 
ceives her friends, 
with whom she 
discusses the price 
of butter and the 
iniquities of ser- 
vants, just as the 
same kind of 
people do all 
over the civilised 
world. ‘True, 
there is a certain 
movement to- 
wards more pre- 
tentious ways in 
the middle classes 
of Paris just now, 
but as a rule they 
are quite content 
to live in that 
state of life to 
which it has 
pleased Provi- 
dence to call 
them, and_ they 
show no desire 
at all to adopt 
the manners and 
customs of their 
betters, if so they 
designate them. 
On one point, 
however, all 
Parisian hostesses 
resemble one 
another, for they 
areallgood house- 
keepers, and even 
the most artistic 
of them does not 
despise the details 
which make up 


net. The second one is mauve cachemire the perfect picture of her life and sur- 
de soie, with fringe and embroideries of roundings. ‘The mistress of a big house- 
. hold generally allows her chef a certain 

Lesser lights than the titled or the sum a day for each person—about ten 
wealthy on the social horizon of Paris do francs for every member of the family, and 


Moreover, she 
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Take your razor into partnership with 


YINOLIA 


2 Shaving Stick 


There is good business to be done in 
Quick Shaves—Easy Shaves— 
Clean Chins and Healthy 
Skins. 
Soothing—Emollient—Antiseptic. 


Price 1/- Miniature, 3d. 









Pe 
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knows pretty accurately whether she gets 
her money’s worth. If she belongs to the 
“old order,” she more often than not has 
too many servants, and pays them but 
moderate wages ; if to the rich dourgeoisie, 
she does not have enough, but offers high 
wages and objects to the custom of per- 
quisites. The more modest housekeeper, 
who must keep her fingers on the ex- 
penses rein, always needs the patience of 
Job and the temper of an archangel to 
get the best out of her servants without 
making them her enemies; for it is only 
she who realises the cost of one of those 
‘simple little dinners ” she is well known 
by, and the wear and tear to household 
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necessaries which daily existence means 
The most expensive item is linen, and 
it is almost incredible what enormous 
sums are spent yearly by big households 
on the refurnishing of the linen cup- 
boards. . 

With so many of the qualities for the 
making of a good hostess, it is surprising 
that, except in the old-fashioned noble 
families, hospitality among Frenchwomen 
is a rare gift; indeed, the stranger is 
not at all welcomed within her gates, 
and she is much more inclined to 
fear a wolf among her lambs than to 
hope for the entertainment of an angel 


unawares, 


M. E. CLARKE, 








TURKISH BATHS AT HOME. 

For those people who delight in the 
luxury of a Turkish bath by reason of the 
wonderful cleansing and _ invigorating 
action of this form of bathing, but who 
cannot tolerate breathing the heated air 
inseparable from public baths, the inven- 
tion of the Thermal Bath Cabinet has 
proved a decided boon. Messrs. J. Foot 
& Son, of 171, New Bond Street, London, 
W., make a special bath cabinet which 
enables the user to take hot air or medi- 
cated vapour baths in perfect safety and 
comfort in the seclusion of the home, and 
with a minimum of trouble and expense. 
This firm publishes an excellent brochure 
on the subject of Thermal bathing and 
will be pleased to send a copy free to any 
reader of the PALL MALL MaGazIneE. 





A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE. 


AN invention which seems to be worthy 
of consideration by all who either carry 
out or supervise the culinary arrangements 
of the household is Welbank’s Boilerette, 
which not only saves a great deal of the 
worry involved in preventing “ boiling 
over,” but also produces considerable 
improvement in the actual cooking. It 
consists of a steam pressure boiler and 
jacketed pan in one, which enables meat, 
poultry, and vegetables to be cooked in 
their own juice, thereby retaining all: the 
valuable salts, tonics, and minerals. Its 
cost is but little more than the ordinary 
saucepan, and a card addressed to Mr. P. 
L. Welbank, Duplex Works, Banbury, 
will bring an interesting booklet to all 
who care to write. 
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ALEXANDER G. nm M.D. 


Rev? HENRY MARTIN JANEWAY. D.D..BA.LHD. 
ARE ACCEPTING FREE & PAYING PATIENTS { 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


‘ALCOHOLISM 


( DRUNKENNESS in any Form) 


Misery and unhappiness are the rule, and not 
the exception, in homes where Drink is taken in 
excess. If any member of your family or friend is 
drifting to ruin, bringing misery and disgrace to 
your home, all because of drink, stop him. Yes! 
stop him at once, and avoid the serious conse- 
quences that are toohorribleto describe, Youonly 
have to call or write to the ‘‘ TEMPERANCIA 
ASSOCIATION " ; they will advise and help you 

With their methods, patients (either sex) can 
be cured SECRETLY, against their free will, or 
you can cure yourself privately, at your own 
home, or while at work. Their treatment is now 
recognised and endorsed by the Medical Pro- 
fession, the Press, and Clergy. 

All advice FREE and CONFIDENTIAL. Address: 
The “Temperancia” Association, Seaton Mansions, 

213H, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 































Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton, Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
Plain. Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No No. No. No. 
Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4, 1/3 _ - 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6,1/7 45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
. 56, 1/3 46, 2/6 75, 1/6 *40, 2/6 


Lady’s Size 

——— Shaped } 7, 1/64 S7,2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
and 

* These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


& 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
* 


By Post 1d. per pair extra, 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET @RIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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“Cuticura Hands.” 































ay 


MEDICINA! 





‘TOILE 





ARESOFT WHITE 
AND SHAPELY 


Sold pee eg | ey yone Depots: Lo 

27, Charterhouse S 5. Rue de la man: 
Australia, R. Towns ‘g co. ” Sydney; India, B. 
& Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong ‘ong Drug 
; Ja > a —- Tokio;-Russia, Fer- 
a Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
a. oer U. 's. - Porter Drug & Chem. Corp.. ee 
aa Post- m London depot, 

comune ‘of Cuticura with book on the skin. 
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